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SERMON XLIL 



On moderation. 



Let your moderation be knoum unto all men. — pHiLit»- 

FiANs, iv. 5. 



THE present state of man is neither doomed to constant 
miser}*^, nor designed for complete happiness. It is, in general, 
a mixed state of comfort and sorrow, of prosperity and adver- 
sity ; neither brightened by uninterrupted sunshine, nor over- 
cast with perpetual shade ; but subject to alternate successions 
of the one, and the other. While such a state forbids despair, 
it also checks presumption. It is equally adverse to desponden- 
cy of mind, and to high elevation of spirits. The temper which 
best suits, is expressed in the text by moderation ; which, as the 
habitual tenour of the soul, the apostle exhorts us to discover in 
our whole conduct ; let it be known unto all men. This virtue 
consists in the equal balance of the soul. It imports such pro- 
per government of our passions and pleasures as shall prevent 
us from running into extremes of any kind ; and shall produce 
a calm and temperate frame of mind. It chiefly respects our 
conduct in that state which comes under the description of eas^, 
or prosperity. Patience, of which I treated in the preceding dis- ^ 
course, directs the proper regulation of the mind, under the dis- 
agreeable incidents of life. Moderation determines the bounds, 
within which it should remain, when circumstances are agreea- 
ble or promising. What I now purpose is, to point out some of 
the chief instances in which Moderation ought to take place, and 
to shew die importance of preserving it 

I. Moderation in our wishes. The active mind of man sel- 
dom or never rests satisfied with its present condition, how pros- 
perous soever. Originally formed for a wider ran^ of objects, 
for a h^er sphere of enjojrments, it finds itself, in every situ- 
ation of fortune, straitened and coo^ned. Sensible of deficiency 
roi^ II. 2 
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in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspir- 
ing wish, after something heyond what is enjoyed at preseot. 
Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generaUy among 
mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which they ha:v6 
tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some 
degree of eminence or felicity, of which they have formed to 
themselves an indistinct idea. All which may be considered as 
indications of a certain native, original greatness in the human 
soul, swelling beyond the limits of its present condition, and 
pointing at the higher objects for which it was made. Happy if 
these latent remains of our primitive state served to direct our 
wishes towards their proper destination, and to lead us into the 
path of true bliss ! 

fiut in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and 
feeds a very misplaced ambition. The nattering appearances 
which here present themselves to sense ; the distinctions which 
fortune confers ; the advantages and pleasures which we imagine 
the world to he capable of bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish 
of most men. These are the objects which engross their solitary 
musings, and stimulate their active labours ; which warm the 
breast of t])e young, animate the industry of the middle-aged, 
and often l^eep alive the passions of the old, until the very close 
of life. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment ot the comforts of life. But when these wishes are 
not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipitating us 
into much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes are the 
first spring of action. When they become exorbitant, the whole 
character is likely to be tainted, if we suffer our fancy to cre- 
ate to itself worlds of ideal happiness; if we feed our imagina* 
tion with plans of opulence and splendour fiur beyond our ranK ; if 
we fix to our wishes certain stages of high advancement or cer- 
tain degrees of uncommon reputation or distinction, as the sole 
stations of felicity; the assured consequence will be, that we 
shall become unhappy in our present state ; unfit for acting the 
part, and discharging the duties that belong to it ; we shall dis^ 
compose the peace and order of our minds, and foment many 
hurtful passions. Here, then, let Moderation b^n its reign ; 
by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. 
As soon as they become extravagant, let us check them by proper 
reflections on Uie fallacious nature of those objects which the world 
hangs out to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts 
to felicity; you have dishonoured the native^ dignity of your 
Souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher 
than ^vordly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagina- 
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tion roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It 
is no more than a phantom, an illusion of happiness which at- 
tracts your fond admiration ; nay, an illusion of happiness which 
oAen conceals much real misery. Do you imagine, that all are 
httppYf who have attained to those summits of distinction, to- 
wards which your wishes aq)ire ? Alas ! how frequently has ex- 
perienced shewed, that where roses \^ere supposed to bloom, no- 
thing bat briars and thorns grew ? Reputation, beauty, riches, 
^rnideur, nay, ]x>yalty itself, would, many a time, have been 
gradually exchanged by the possessors, for that more quiet and 
humble station, with which you are now dissatisfied. With all 
that is splendid and shining in die world, it is decreed that there 
should mix many deep shades of woe. On the elevated situationar 
of fortune, the great calamities of life chiefly fall. Tliere the 
storm spends its violence, and there the thunder breaks ; while 
safe and unhurt the inhabitant of the vale remains below. 
Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious excursions of coct 
travagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and 
attainable. Train your minds to moderate views of human life 
and human happiness. Remember and admire the wisdom of 
Agur's wish. Remove far from me vanity and lies. Oive 
me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me tvith food convenient 
Jbr me : Lest I be fully and deny thee^ and say^ Who is the 
Lordf or lest I be poor^ ahd steal, and take the name qfmy 

God in vain.* ^Let me recommend, 

II. Moderation in our pursuits. Wishes and desires rest 
within. If immoderate and improper, though they taint the 
heart, yet society may not be affected by them. The obscure 
and harmless individual may indulge his dreams, without dis- 
turbing the public peace. But when the active pursuits in which 
we engage rise beyond moderation, they fill the world with ^reat 
disorder; often with flagrant crimes. This admonition chiefly 
respects the ambitious men of the world. I say not that all am- 
bition b to be condemned ; or that hi^ pursuits ought, on every 
occasion, to be checked. Some men are formed by nature, for 
rising into conspicuous stations of life. In following the impulse 
of their minds, and properly exerting the talents with which God 
has blessed them, there is room for ambition to act in a laudable 

Sphere, and to become the instrument of much public good/ 
ut this may safely be pronounced, that the bulk of men are 
ready to over-rate Uieir own abilities, and to imagine themselves 
equal to higher things than they were ever designed for by na- 
ture. Be sober, therefore, in fixing your aims, and planning 
your destined pursuits. Beware of being led aside from the 
plain path of sound and moderate conduct, by those false lights 

* Pror.zn.8l9. 
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\Thich self-flattery is always ready to hang out. By aiming at 
a* mark too high, you may fall short of what it was within your 
power to have reached. Instead of attaining to eminence, you 
may expose yourselves to derision ; nay, may bring upon your 
heads manifold disasters. I sat/ to evert/ man that is among you, 
not to think of himself m^ore highly than he ought to think j hut to 
think soberly,* 

Whatever your aims be, there is one exercise of moderation 
vhich must be enjoined to those of the greatest abilities, as well 
as to others ; that is, never to transgress the bounds of moral 
duty. Amidst the warmth of pursuit, accustom yourselves to 
submit to the restraints, which religion and virtue, which pro- 
priety and decency, with regard to reputation and character, 
impose. Think not, that there arc no barriers which ought to 
stop your progress. It is from a violent and impetuous spirit 
that all the evils spring, which are so often found to accompany 
ambition. Hence, in private life, the lavvs of truth and honour 
are violated. Hence, in public contests, the peace and welfare 
of nations have been so often sacrificed to the ambitious pro- 
jects of the great. The man of moderation, as he is temperate 
in his wishes, so in his pursuits he is regulated by virtue. A 
good conscience is to him more valuable than any success. He 
is not so much bent on the accomplishment of any design, as to 
take a dishonourable step, in order to compass it He can have 
patience. He can brook disappointments. He can yield to un- 
surmountable obstacles ; and, by gentle and gradual progress, is 
more likely to succeed in the end, than others are, by violence 
and impetuosity. In his highest enterprise, he wishes not to 
have the appearance of a meteor, which fires the atmosphere ; 
or of a comet, which astonishes the public by its blazing eccen- 
tric course ; but rather to resemble those steady luminaries of 
Heaven, which advance in their orbits, with a silent and regu- 
lar motion. He approves himself thereby to the virtuous, &e 
wise, and discerning; and, by a temperate and unexceptionable 
conduct, escapes those dangers which persons of an opposite de- 
scription are perpetually ready to incur. 

Ill, Be moderate in your expectations. When your state 
is flourishing, and the course of events proceeds according to 
^our wish; sufier not your minds to be vainly lifted up. Flat- 
ter not yourselves with high prospects of the increasing favours 
of the world, and the continuing applause of men. Say not 
within your hearts, my mountain stands strong, and shall never 
be moved, I shall never see adi*ersUy. lo-morroto shall be as this 
day, and more abundantly. — ^You arc betraying yourselves ; you 
«re laying a sure foundation of disappointment and misery 

* Rom. i(ii. 5. 
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when you allow your bucy to soar to such lofty pinnacles of 
confident hope. By building your house in this airy region, 
you are preparing for yourselves a great and ciiiel falL Your 
trust is the spider^ s tveo. You maj/ lean on your house : but it 
shall not stand. You may hold it fast ; but it shall not endure. 
For, to man on earth it was never granted, to gratify all hb 
hopes ; or to pre^rve in one tract of uninterrupted prosperity, 
Unpleasing vicissitudes never fail to succeed those that were 
grateful. The fashion of the voorld^ how gay or smiling soever, 
passethj and often passetb suddenly, away. 

By want of moderation in our hopes, we not only increase de- 
jection when disappointment comes, but we accelerate disappoint- 
ment ; we bring forward, with greater speed, disagreeable chan- 
ges in our state. For the natural consequence of presumptuous 
expectation, is rashness in conduct. He who indulges confident 
security, of course neglects due precautions against the dangers 
that threaten him ; and his fall will be foreseen and predicted. 
He not only exposes himself unguarded to dangers, but he mul- 
tipUes them against himself. By presumption and vanity, he 
either provokes enmity or incurs contempt. 

The arrogant mind, and the proud hope, are equally contrary 
to religion, and to prudence. The world cannot bear such a 
spirit; and Providence seldom (ails to check it. The Almighty 
beholds with displeasure those who, intoxicated with prosperity 
forget their dependence on that Supreme Power which raised 
them up. His awful government of the world has been in no- 
thing more conspicuous than in bringing low the hfty looks of 
many and scattering the proud in the imaginations of therr 

minds, Is not this the great Babylon which I have built by 

the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty •?* 
Thus exclaimed the presumptuous monarch in the pride of his 
heart. But lo ! when the word was yet in his mouth, Uie. visitation 
from Heaven came, and the voice was heard ; Oh Nebuchadnezzar ! 
to thee it is spoken ; thy kingdom is departed from thee. — He 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himseifj shall be excdtedA A temperate spirit, and moderate ex- 
pectations, are the best safeguard of the mind in this uncertain and 
chansing state. They enable us to pass through life with most 
comfort When 4ve rise in the world, they contribute to our el- 
evation ; and if we must £dl, they render our fall the lighter. 

IV. Moderation in our pleasures is an important exercise 
of the virtue which we are now considering. It is an invariable 
law of our present condition, that every pleasure which is 
pursued to excess, converts itself into poison. What was in- 
tended for the cordisi and refreshment of human life, through 

^  Daniel, iv. 3Q, 31. k I-iike, xir. 11< 
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-want of moderation, we turn to its bane. In all the pleasures 
of sense, it is apparent, that, only when indulged within cer- 
tain limits, they confer satisfaction. No sooner do we pass the 
line which temperance has drawn, than pernicious effects come 
forward and show themselves. Could I by open to your view 
the monuments of death, they would read a lecture in favour of 
moderation, much more powerful than any that the most eloquent 
preacher can give. You would behold the graves peopled with 
the victims of intemperance. You would behold those chambers 
of darkness hung round, on every side, with the trophies of 
luxury, drunkenness, and sensuality. So numerous would you 
find those martyrs of iniquity, that it may safely be asserted, where 
war or pestilence have dain their thousands, intemperate pleasure 
has slain its ten thousands. 

While the want of moderation in pleasure brings men to an 
untimely grave, at the same time, until they arrive there, it pur- 
sues and i^cts them with evils innumerable. To what cause 
so much as to this, are owing, faded youth, and premature old 
age ; an enervated body, and an enfeebled mind ; together with 
all that long train of diseases, which the indulgence of appetite 
and sense nave introdaced into the world ? Health, cheerful- 
ness, and vigour, are known to be the offspring of temperance. 
The man of moderation brings to all the natural and innocent 
pleasures of life, that sound, uncomipted relish, which gives him 
a much fuller enjoyment of them, than the pallid and vitiated 
appetite of the voluptuary allows him to know. He culls the 
flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling upon 
it until the flavour be lost He tastes the sweet of every plea- 
sure, without pursuing it till the bitter dregs rise. Whereas, 
the man of opposite character dips so deep, that he never fails 
to stir an impure and noxious sediment, which lies at the bottom 
of the cup.-  In the pleasures, besides, which are regulated by 
moderation, there is always that dignity which goes along with 
innocence. No man needs to be ashamed of them. They are 
consistent with honour ; with the favour of God, and of man. But 
the sensualist, who disdains all restraint in his pleasures, is odious 
in fhe public eye. His vices become gross ; his character con- 
temptible ; and he ends in being a burdksn both to himself and to 
society. Let me exhort yon once more, 

y. To moderation in all your passions. This exercise of the 
virtue is the more requisite, because there is no passion in hu- 
i&an nature but what has, of itself, a tendency to run into ex- 
cess. For all passion implies a violent emotion of mind Of 
course it is apt to derange the regular course of our ideas} 
and to produce confusion within. Nothing, at the same time, 
^ is more seducing than passion. During the time when it grows 

and swells, it constantly justifies to our apprehension, the tu- 
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molt which it crealea, by means of a thousand fiJse arguments 
which it forms, and brings to its aid. Of some passions, such 
as anger and resentment, the excess is so obvioudy dangerous^ 
as loudly to call for moderation. He who gives himself up to 
the impetuosity of such passions, without restraint, is aniv«^ 
sally condemned by the world ; and hardly accounted a man of 
sound mind. But, what is less apt to be attended to, some even 
of those passions which are reckoned innocent, or whose ten- 
dency to disorder and evil is not apparent, stand, nevertheless^ 
in need of moderation and restraint, as well as others. For such 
is the feebleness of our nature, that every passion which has for^ 
its object any worldly good, is in hazard of attaching us too 
iftrongly, and of transporting us beyond the bounds of reason. 
If allowed to acquire the full and unrestrained dominion of the 
heart, it is sufficient, in various situations, to render us miserar 
ble; and almost in every situation, by its engrossing power^ 
to render us n^ligent of duties which, as men or Christians^ we 
are bound to perform. 

Of the Insidious growth of passion, therefore, we have great, 
reason to beware, v^e ought always to have at hand consider- 
ations, which may assist us in tempering its warmth and in re- 
gaining possession of our souls. Let us be persuaded, that mo- 
ments of passion are always moments of delusion ; that nothing 
truly is, what it then seems to be ; that all the opinions which 
we then form, are erroneous ; and all the judgments which we 
pass, are extravagant Let moderation accustom us to wait 
until the fumes of passion be spent ; until the mist which it has 
raised begin to be dissipated. We shall then be able to see 
where truth and right lie ; and reason shall, by d^rees, resume 
the ascendant On no occasion let us imagine, that strength of 
mind is shown by violence of passion. This b not the strength 
of men, but the impetuosity of children. It is the strei^th of 
one who is in the delirium of a fever, or under the disease of mad- 
ness. The strength of such 3 person is indeed increased. But it i» 
an unnatural strength ; which being under no proper guidance, is 
directed towards objects that occasion his destruction. True 
strength of mind b shown in governing and resisting passion ; 
aot in giving it scope ; in restraining the wild beast within ; and 
acting on the most trjring occasions, according to the dictates of 
conscience, and temperate reason. 

Thus I have pointed out, in several instances, how modera- 
tion ou^t to be displayed : moderation in our wishes ; modera- 
tion in our pursuits ; moderation in our hopes ; moderation in 
our pleasures; moderation in our passions. It is a principle 
whidi should habitually influence our conduct^ and form the~ 
reigning temperature of the soul. 
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The great motive to this virtue is su^ested by the words im- 
mediately following the text ; the Lord is at hand. The Judge 
is coming, who is to close this temporary scene of things, and to 
introduce a higher state of existence. The day is at hand, which 
will place the great concerns of men in a point of view very dif- 
ferent from that in which they are at present beheld ; will strip 
the world of its false glory ; will detect the vanity of earthly pur- 
suits ; and disclose objects which have the proper title to interest 
a rational mind. Objects acquire power to engage our passions 
•nly in proportion as they are conceived to be great. But great, 
or Uttle, are no more than terms of comparison. Those things 
which appear great to one who knows notiiing greater, will sink 
into a diminutive size, when he becomes acquainted with objects 
of a higher nature. Were it oftener in our thoughts, that the 
Lord is at handy none of those things which now discompose and 
agitate worldly men, would appear of sufficient magnitude to raise 
commotion in our breasts. Enlarged views of the future destina- 
tion of man, and of the place which he may hope to possess in an 
eternal world, naturally give birth to moderation of mind. They 
tend to cool all misplaced ardour about the advantages of this state ; 
and to produce that calm and temperate firame of spirit, which be- 
comes men and Christians. They give no ground for entire dis- 
regard of earthly concerns. While we are men, we must feel 
and act as such. But they afford a good reason why they who 
believe the Lord to be at hand, should. let their moderation ap^ 
pear and be known unto all men. 
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On the joy, ANt> THE BITTERNESS OF THE HEART. 



The heart knoweth Ms own bittemea^y and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle toiih his joy. — Proverbs, xiv. 10. 



IT is well known, that men have always been much inclined 
to place their happiness in the advantages of fortune, and the 
distinctions of rank. Hence these have been pursued by the 
multitude with such avidity^ that every principle of honour, pro^ 
bity, and virtue, have been sacrificed to the attainment of them. 
At the same time, many circujnstances might have convinced 
men, that supposing them to be successful in the pursuit, it by 
no means followed that happiness was to be the reward. For if 
happiness be, in truth, essentially connected with splendid for- 
tune, or exalted rank, how comes it to pass, that many, in the 
inferior stations of life, visibly spend their days with more com- 
fort, than they who occupy the higher departments of the world ? 
Why does the bes^gar sing, while the king is sad ? A small mea- 
sure of reflection on our nature might satisfy us, that there are 
other principles of happiness or misery, too often overlooked by 
the worid, which immediately afiect the heart, and operate there 
with greater force and power than any circumstances of rank 
or fortune. This is the observation of the wise man in the 
text ; and what I now purpose to iUustrate. I shall take a view 
of the chief sources of that bitterness which the heart knoweth, 
and of Xhaitjoy with which a stranger doth not intermeddle; 
and then shall point out the proper improvements to be made of 
the subject. 

If we enquire carefully into the sources of the joy or bitter- 
ness of the heart, we shall find that they are chiefly two : that 
they arise either from a man's own mind and temper; or, from 
the connection in which he stands with some of his fellow- crea- 
tures. In othet yMfds, the circumstances which most daam- 
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tially affect every man's happiness, are, his personal character and 
his social feelings. 

I. Every man's own mind and temper is necessarily to him- 
self a source of much inward joy or bitterness. For every man, 
if we may be allowed the expression, is more connected with 
himself, than with any external object. He is constantly a com- 
panion to himself in his own thoughts : and what he meets with 
there, must, of all things, contribute most to his happiness, or 
his disquiet. Whatever his condition in the world be, whether 
high or low, if he find no cause to upbraid himself for his be- 
haviour ; if he be satisfied that hb conduct proceeds upon a ra- 
tional plan; if, amidst the failings incident to humanity, his 
conscience be, in the main, free from reproach, and his mind un- 
disturbed by any dismal presages of futurity ; the foundation is 
laid for a placid and agreeable tenour of life. If to this you add 
a cahn and cheerful temper, not easily fretted or disturbed, not 
subject to envy, nor prone to violent passion, much of that joy 
wiU be produced, which, it is said in the text, a stranger inter* 
tneddleth not with. For this is an intrinsic joy, independent of 
an foreign causes. The upright many as it is written, is satis- 
fiedfrom himtelf. Undisturbed by the vexations of folly, or the 
remorse of guilt, his nights will be peaceful, and his days se- 
rene. His mind is a kingdom to itself. A good conscience, 
and good temper, prepare, even in the midst of poverty, a con- 
tinual feast. 

But how sadly will the scene be reversed, if the first thoughts 
which occur to a man concerning himself, shall be of a gloomy 
And threatening kind ; if his temper, instead of calmness and 
9elf-enjoyment, shall yield him nothing but disquiet and painful 
agitation ! In any situation of fortune, is it possible for him to 
be happy, whose mind is in this troubled state .^ 77ie spirit of a 
man unll sustain his ii\firmities ; but a wounded spirit who 
can bear? Vigour of mind may enable a man to sustain many 
shocks of adversity. In his spirit, as long as it is sound, he can 
find a resource, when other auxiliaries fail. But if that which 
should sustain him be enfeebled and broken ; if that to which he 
has recourse for the cure of other sorrows, become itself the 
wounded part ; to what quarter can he turn for relief? 

The wounds which the spirit suffers are owing chiefly to three 
causes : to folly, to passion, or to guilt They frequently origi- 
nate firom folly; that is, from vain and improper pursuits, 
which, though not directly criminal, are unsuitable to a man'& 
age, character, or condition, in the world. In consequekice of 
these he beholds himself degraded and exposed ; and sufiers the 
fdm of numy a mortifjring reflection, and many a humbling 
comparison at himsdf with others. The distress occasioned by 
a sense of foDy, is aggravated by any violent pasiion being al- 
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lowed to take possession of the heart. Even though it be of 
the class of those which are reckoned innocent, yet if it have 
entirely seized and overpowered a man, it destroys his tran- 
quility, and brings his mind into a perturbed state. But if it 
be a passion of the black and vicious kind, it is sufficient to 
blast Uie most flourishing condition, and to poison all his joys. 
If to those wounds inflicted by folly, or by passion, you add tiie 
wound of guilt, the remorse and fear produced by criminal 
deeds, you fill up the measure of pain and bitterness of heart 
Often kave the terrors of conscience occasioned inward paro- 
xysms, or violent agitations of mind. A dark and threatening 
cloud seems, to the conscious sinner, to be hanging over his 
head. He who believes himself despised, or hated, by men, and 
who dreads at the same time an avenging Grod, can derive little 
pleasure from the external comforts of Ufe. The bitterness of his 
heart infuses itself into every dfaug|tt which pleasure ofiers to 
his lips. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, and 
sickness, are nothing in comparison of those inward distresses of 
mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt,. Theymliy 
indeed prevail in difierent degrees, according as one or other of 
those principles of bitterness is predominant But they are sel- 
dom parted far asunder from one another ; and when, as it too 
often happens, all the three are complicated, they complete the 
misery of man. The disorders of the mind, having then arisen 
to their height, become of all things the most dreadful. The 
shame of fdily, the violence of passion, and the remorse of 
guilt, acting in conjunction, have too frequently driven men to 
the last and abhorred refuge, of seeking relief in death from 
a life too embittered to be any longer endured. I proceed to 
consider, 

II. Other troubles and other joys of the heart, arising from 
sources difierent from those that I have now described ; founded 
in the relations or connections which we have with others, and 
springing from the feelings which these occasion. Such causes 
of sorrow or joy are of an external nature. Religion does not 
teach that all the sources of inward pleasure or pain are derived 
from our temper and moral behaviour. These are indeed the 
principal springs of bitterness or joy. In one way or other, 
they aflect all the pleasures and pains of life ; but they include 
not, within themselves, the whole of them. Our Creator did not 
intend, that the happiness of each individual should have no de- 
pendance on those who are around him. Having connected us 
in society by many ties, it k his decree, that these ties should 
prove, both during their subsistence, and in their dissolution, 
causes of pleasure or pain, immediately, and often deeply, afiect- 
hig the human heart My doctrinCn Uiorefore, is not, that the 
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Thus, you sec tliis doctrine meeting us, from many quarters, 
that the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own^ altogether 
distinct from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is produced by 
the circumstances of external fortune ; arising either from per- 
sonal character, and the state of a man's own mind ; or from 
the afieclions excited by the relations in which he stands to 
others. This joy and this bitterness are, each of them^ of so 
much greater consequence than any distinctions of fortune, that^ 
blessed with the former, one may be happy, as far as human hap* 
piness goes, in a cottage ; and afflicted with the latter, he must be 

miserable in a palace. 'Let us now proceed to an important 

part of the subject, the practical improvement to which this doctrine 
leads. 

First, Let it serve to moderate our passion for riches, and 
high situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager 
pursuit of these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the 
world. Hence, among the middle and lower ranks of men, all 
the fraud, falsehood, and treachery, with which the competition 
for gain infests society. Hence, in the higher stations of the 
world, all the atrocious crimes flowing from ambition, and the 
love of power, by which the peace of mankind has so often been 
fcroaken, and the earth stained with blood. Had these coveted 
advantages the power, when obtained, of insaring joy to the 
kcart, and rendering it a stranger to bitterness, some apology 
might be offered for the violence to which they have given occa- 
sioD. The prize might be supposed worthy of being acquired 
at a high expense, when so much depended on the attainment. 
But I have shown, I hope with satbfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the truth. I ^ay not, that the advantages of fortune 
deserve no regard from a wise or a good man. l^verty is al- 
wayi^ distressing. Opulence and rank are both attended with 
many comforts, and may be rendered subservient to the most 
valuable purposes. But what I say is, that it is a great error 
lo rate them beyond their ju^t value. Secondary advantages, 
inferior assistances to felicity, they are, and no more. They 
Tank below every thing that immediately affects the heart, and 
that is a native source of joy^or bitterness there. If a man be 
cither unhs^py in his di^)Ositions, or unhappy in all his con- 
nections, you heap upon him, in vain, all the treasures, and all 
the honours which kings can bestow. Divest these things, then, 
of that false glare which the opinions of the multitude throw 
around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to 
the pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or 
good affection ; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitter- 
ness of heart, which none of the goods of fortune can either com«> 
pensate or cure. 
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Secondlt, Let the observations which have been made, cor« 
rect our mistakes, and check our complaints, concerning a sup- 
posed promiscuous distribution of happiness in this world. The 
charge of injustice, which so often, on this account, hath been 
brought against Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that 
the happiness and misery of men may be estimated by the de- 
gree of their external prosperity. This is the delusion under 
which the multitude have always laboured ; but which a just 
consideration of the invisible springs of happiness that efiect 
the heart is su£Bcient to correct. If you would judge whether 
a man be really happy, it is not solely to his houses and his 
lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are to look. Unless 
you could see farther, and discern what joy, or what bitterness, 
his heart feels, you can pronounce nothing concerning him. — 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded with 
state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, pining away 
in secret, with a thousand griefs unknown to the world. That 
poor man, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his 
humble station, be partaking of all the moral and all the social 
joys that exhilirate the heart ; may be living cheerful, content- 
ed and happy. Cease then to murmer against dispensations of 
Providence, which are, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not 
the prosperity of sinners. Judge not of the real condition of men, 
from what floats merely on the surface of their state. Let us 
rather, 

Thirdly, Turn our attention to those internal sources of 
happiness or misery, on which it hath been shown that so much 
dependSi As far as the bitterness or joy of the heart arises from 
the first of those great springs which I assigned to it, our own 
conduct and temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some 
measure, io our own hands. What is amiss or disordered with' 
in, in consequence of folly, of passion, or guilt, may be rectified 
by due care, under the assistence of Divine grace. He who 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed state of heart, free 
from ill humour and disgust, from violent passions, and from vex- 
ing remorse, is laying a foundation for enjoyment of himself^ 
much surer and broader than if he were amassing thousands to 
increase his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bittenieas of heart, 
arising from our connections with others, here, indeed, we are 
more dependent on things not within our power. These con> 
nections are not always of our own forming ; and even when 
they have been formed by choice, the wisest are liable to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Yet here to it will be found, 
that the proper regulation of th^ heart is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, both for improving the joys which our situation affords^ 
and for mitigating the grie& which our connections may render 
unavoidable. As far as the choice of friends or relatives depends 
on ourselves, let their virtue and worth ever direct that choice, 
if we look for any lasting felicity from it In all the habits and 
attachments of social life, after Uiey are formed, let it be our 
study, to &lfil properly our own part Let nothing be wanting 
on our side, to nourish that mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, has been shown, is 
of so great consequence to our peace and satisfaction- It is not, 
indeed, in our power to preserve always alive those Mends, in 
whom our hearts delight. It is often not in our power to pre- 
vent the ingratitude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, 
from whom we once eypected comfort But under those afSict- 
ing incidents of life, much may be done by proper employment 
of the thoughts, and direction of the affections, for obtaining relief. 
To a purified and well regulated heart, reason and religion can 
bring many aids for healing its wounds and restoring its peace ; 
aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are wholly unknown. 
The greater experience we have of the vicissitudes of human life, 
with more weight will that precept of the wise man always come 
home to our remembrance ; J^e^ thy heart with ail diligence ;for 

out of it are the issues o/li/e.'*' Hence arises, 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is, of 
the utmost importance to us all, frequently to look up to Him 
who made the human heart ; and to implore his assistance in the 
resiulation and government of it. Known to him are all the 
sources of bitterness and joy by which it is affected. On him it 
depends, to let them forth, or to shut them up; to incmse, or 
to diminish them at his pleasure. In a study so infinitely im- 
portant to happiness, as that of the preservation of inward peace, 
wc cannot be too earnest in beseeching aid from the great Father 
of Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts fi^ee from distress and 

trouble. ^Besides the assistance which we may hope to derive 

from Divine grace, the employments of devotion themselves form 
one of the most powerful means of composing and tranquillising 
the heart On various occasions, when the sources of heart-bit- 
terness have been most overflowing, devotion has been found the 
only refuge of the sufferer. Devotion opens a sanctuary, to 
which they whose hearts have been most deeply wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet Aid sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prepared, when grieved by men, they 
have derived, from the ascent of the mind towards God and ce- 
lestial objects, much to sooth them at present, and much to hope 

• ^ov, {% 33. 
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for in future. Let us, therefore, neglect no mean with which 
religion can famish us, for promoting the joys, and assuaging 
the oittemeM, of the heart Amidst tJhe frailties of our nature^ 
the inconstancy of men, and the frequent changes of human life, 
we shall find every assistance that caii be procureil, little enough, 
for enabling us to pass our few days with tolerable comfort and 
peace. 
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Oh characters of imperfect goodness. 



Then Jesus y beholding himy fowMfAim.— — Mark, x. 21. 



THE characters of men which the world presents., to us are 
infinitely diversified. In some, either the eood or the bad qua- 
fities are so predominant as strongly to mark the character; to 
discriminate one person aS^« virtuous, another as a vicious man. 
In others these qualifies are so mixed together, as to leave the 
character doubtfiil. The light and the ^ade are so much blend* 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice ran in such a manner into one 
another, that we can hardly distinguish where the one ends, and 
the other begins ; and we remain m suspense whether to blame 
or to praise. While we admire those who are thorougjjlily good, 
and detest the grossly wicked, it is proper also to bestdir atten- 
tion on those imperfect characters, where there may be much to 
praise, and somewhat to blame ; and where resiard to the com- 
mendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is de- 
fective or faulty. Such attentions will be fouhd the more useful, 
as characters of this mixed sort are, more frequently than any 
other, exhibited to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort, which gave occasion to the incident 
recorded in the text. The incident seems., to have been consi- 
tlered as remarkable, since it is recounted 6y three of the evan- 
gelical writers; and by them all, with nearly the same circum- 
stances. The person to whom the histd|||r relates was a ruler; 
-one of higher rank and station than thosib who usually resorted 
to Jesus. He was a rich man : He was a young man. His 
whole behaviour was prepossessing and engaging. He appears 
to have conceived a high opinion of our Lord. He addressed 
him with the utmost respect ; and the question which he put to 
him was proper and important. He kneeled to him, and said. 
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.good master^ what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
His conduct in the world hid been r^ular and decent He could 
protest^ that he hail hitherto kept himself free from any gross vice ; 
and in his dealings with others, had observed the precepts of God. 
Our Lord, beholding himy is said to have loved him ; whence we 
have reason to conclude, diat he was not h]rpocritical in his pro- 
fessions ; and that his countenance carried the expression of good 
dispositions, as his speech and his manners were altogether com- 
placent and gentle. Yet this person, amiable as he was, when 
his virtue was put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he 
had given reason to form. Attached, in all {urobability, to the 
indulgence of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to 
'part with the advanti^es of the world, for the sake of religion. 
When our Lord required him to fulfil his good intentions, by re- 
linquishing his fortune, becoming one of his followers, and pre- 
paring himself to encounter sufferings, the sacrifice appeared to him 
too great Impressions of virtue, however, still remained on his 
mind. He was sensible of what he ou^t to have done ; and re- 
gretted hb want of courage to do it He taas sorrowful: He was 
grieved : Yet he went away. 

Persons of a character somewhat resembling this, all of us 
may have met with'; especially among the young ; among those 
who have been liberally educated, and polished by a good so- 
eiety. They abhor open vice, and crimes that disturb the 
world. They have a respect for religion. They are willing to 
receive instruction for their conduct They are modest and un- 
assuming ; respectful to their superiors in age or station ; gen- 
tle in their address ; inoffensive and corteous in their whole be- 
haviour. They are fond of obliging every one ; unwilling to hurt 

or displease any. ^Such persons we cannot but love. We 

gladly promise well of them ; and are disposed to forward and 
assist them ; yet such is the weakness of our nature, that at the 
bottom pf this character there may lie, as we see exemplified in 
the instance before us, some secret and material defects. That 
vigour of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their 
virtue is put to a decisive trial. The softness of their nature is 
unfavourable to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. 
They possess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to sus- 
pect, that in the estimable ones they are deficient. While, there- 
fore, we by no means class them among the bad, we dare not 
give them the full praise of virtue. When they set out in the 
world, we cannot pronounce with confidence, what confirmed 
features their character will assume ; nor how far they can be 
depended upon in future life. Allow me now to point out the 
dangers which such persons are most likely to incur; and to 
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shew what is requisite for them farther to study, in order to their 
fulfilliiig the part of good men and tr«e Christians. 

I. p£RsoNs of this description are not qualified for discharg- 
ing aright many duties, to which their situation in life may caul 
them. In certain circumstances, they behave with abundance of 
propriety. When all is calm and smooth around them ; when 
nothing occurs to agitate the mind, or to disturb th)e tenor of 
placid life, none of their defects come forward. They are be- 
loved, and they are useful. They promote the comfort of human 
society ; and, by gentleness and courtesy of manners, serve to 
cement men together in agreeable union. But to sail on the 
tranquil surface of an unruffled lake, and to steer a safe course 
through a troubled and stormy ocean, require different talents : 
and alas ! human life oftener resembles the stormy ocean, than 
the unruffled lake. We shall not have been long embarked, with- 
out finding the resemblance to hold too closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the open contentions 
and secret enmities which prevail, in every society, mildness and 
gentleness alone are not sufficient to carry us with honour through 
the duties of our different stations ; as heads of families, citizens, 
subjects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our seve- 
ral callings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigor- 
ous exertions of all the moral powers; of patience, vigilance, 
and self-denial ; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under 
danger and reproach ; of temperance, to restrain us from being 
carried away by pleasure ; of firm and determined principle, to 
make us despise the bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of 
mind are indispensably necessary to prepare one for surmount- 
ing the discouragements of virtue, and for struggling honourably 
through the hardships of life. Unless he be thus armed and for- 
tified, whatever good intentions have been in his heart, they are 
likely to be frustrated in action. Nothing that is great, can be 
undertaken. Nothing that is difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 
complished. Nor are we to imagine, that it is only m times of 
persecution or war, or civil commotions, that there is occasion 
for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the soul, to 
be displayed. The private, and seemingly quiet stations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, to severe trial of firm- 
ness and constancy. The life of very few proceeds in so uniform 
a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation or 
other, what proportion they possess of liie estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that persons whose man- 
ners were much less promising and engaging than those of others, 
have, nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circum- 
stances, performed that part with more unsullied honour and 
firmer integrity than they. 
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II. Persons of the character I have described are ill fitted , 
not only for discharging the higher duties of life, but also for 
resisting the common temptations to vice. With good disposi- 
tions in their mind, with a desire, like the young ruler, in the 
text, to know what they shall do in order to inherit eternal life ; 
yet when the terms required of them interfere with any favourite 
enjoyment, like him, they are sorrowful, and go away. The 
particular trial to which he was put, may appear to be a hard 
one, and to exceed the ordinary rate of virtue. Our Lord, who 
discerned his heart, saw it to be necessary, in his case, for 
bringing his character to the test But in cases, where trials of 
mudi less difficulty present themselves, they who partake of a 
character similar to his, are oflen found to give way. The good 
qualities which they possess, border on certain weaknesses of the 
mind ; and these weaknesses are apt to betray them insensibly into 
vices with which they are connected. 

Grood nature, for instance, is in danger of running into that 
unlimited complaisance, which assimilates men to the loose man- 
ners of those whom they find around them. Pliant and yielding 
in their temper, they have not force to stand by the decisions of 
their own minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the ani- 
mal which is said to assume the colour of every object to which it 
is applied, they lose all proper character of their own ; and are 
formed by the characters of those with whom they chance to as- 
sociate. The mild are apt to sink into habits of indolence and 
sloth. The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure and 
mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, which is essential to the 

support of virtue. Even modesty and submission, qualities so 

valuable in themselves, and so highly ornamental to youth, some- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity ; a timidity which re- 
strains men from doing their duty with firmness ; which cannot 
stand the frown of the great, the reproach of the multitude, or even 
the ridicule and sneer of the scomer. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, 
and an unwillingness to ofiend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
this is a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond al- 
ways to oblige, and afraid to utter any disagreeable truth, such 
persons are sometimes led to dissemble. Their love of truth is 
sacrificed to their love of pleasing. Theii* speech, and their 
manners assume a studied courtesy. You cannot always depend 
on their smile ; nor, when they promise, be sure of the perform- 
ance. They mean and intend well. But the good intention is 
temporary. Like wax, they yield easily to every impression ; 
and the transient friendship contracted wiUi one person, is efiaced 
by the next Undistinguishing desire to oblige, often proves, in 
the present state of human things, a dangerous habit They who 
cannot, on many occasions^ give a firm and steady denial, or 
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iittemess which the heart knoweth as its owny and the joy with 
which a stranger intermeddleth noty is independent of every 
thing external. What I assert is, that this bitterness and thisjoy 
depend much more on other causes, than on riches or poverty, on 
high or low stations in the world ; that equally in the conditions 
of elevated fortune and of private life, the most material circum- 
stances of trouhle or felicity, next to the state of our own mind 
and temper, are the sensations and affections which arise from 
the connections we have with others. 

In order to make this appear, let us suppose a man in any 
rank or condition of life, happy in his family and his friends ; 
soothed by the cordial intercourse of kind affections which he 
partakes with them ; enjoying the comfort of doing them good 
offices, and receiving in return their sincerest gratitude ; expe* 
riencing no jealousy nor envy, no disquiet or alienation of af- 
fection, among those with whom he is connected ; how many, 

and how copious sources of inward joy open to such a man ! 
How smooth is the tenor of a life that proceeds m such a course ! 
What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and children, of 
brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to every sur- 
rounding object, and every returning day ! With what a lustre 
does it gild even the small habitation where such placid intercourse 
dwells ; where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed unin- 
terruptedly to one another ! 

But let us suppose this joyful intercourse to be broken off, in 
an untimely hour, by the cruel hand of the last foe ; let us ima- 
gine the family, once so happy among themselves, to behold the 
parent, the child, or the spouse, to whom their hearts were at- 
tached by the tenderest ties, stretched on the cold bed of death ; 
then what bitterness does the heart know ! This, in the strictest 
sense, is its own bitterness ; from which it is not in the power 
of any external circumstance w^hatever to afford it relief. Amidst 
those piercing griefs of the heart, all ranks of life are levelled j 
all distinctions of fortune are forgotten. Unavailling are the tro- 
phies of splendid woe with which riches deck the fatal couch, to 
give the least comfort to the mourner. The prince, and the pea- 
sant, then equally feel their own bitterness. Dwelling on the 
melancholy remembrance of joys that are past and gone, the one 
forgets his poverty, the other despises the gilded trappings of 
his state; both, in that sad hour, are fully sensible, that on the 
favours of fortune it depends not to make man happy in this 
w^orld. 

But it is not only the death of friends, which, in the midst of 
a seemingly prosperous state, is able to bring distress home to 
the heart. From various fBiilures in their conduct when living, 
arises much of the inward uneasiness we suffer. It will, in 
general, be found, that the behaviour of those among whom we 
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live in near connection, is, next to personal character and tem- 
per, the chief source either of the pleasures, or of the disquiet- 
udes, of every man's life. As when their behaviour is cordial 
and satisfactory, it is of all external things the most soothing to 
the mind ; so, on the other hand, their levity, their inattention, 
or occasional harshness, even though it proceed to no decided 
breach of friendship, yet rufiSes and frets the temper. Social 
life, harrassed with those petty vexations, resembles a road which 
a man is doomed daily to travel ; but finds it rugged, and stony, 
and painful to be trod. 

The case becomes much worse, if the base and criminal con- 
duct of persons whom we have once loved, dissolve all the bonds 
of amity, and show that our confidence has been abused. Then 
are opened some of the deepest springs of bitterness in the hu- 
man heart ^Behold the heart of the parent, torn by the un- 
worthy behaviour and cruel ingratitude of the child, whom he had 
trained up with the fondest hopes ; on whom he had lavished his 
whole affection ; and for whose sake he had laboured and toiled, 
through the course of a long life. Behold the endearments of the 
conjugal state changed into black suspicion, and mistrust; the 
affectionate spouse, or the virtuous husband, left to mourn, with 
a broken heart, the infidelity of the once-beloved partner of their 
hfe. Behold the unsuspecting friend betrayed in the hour of 
danger, by the friend in whom he trusted ; or in the midst of 
severe misfortune, meeting nothing but cold indifference, perhaps 
scorn and contempt, where he had expected to find the kindest 

sympathy. ^Are these, let me ask, uncommon scenes in the 

world ? Are such distresses peculiar to any rank or station ? Do 
they chiefly befal persons in humble life, and have the great 
and prerogative which affords them exemption ? When the heart 
is sorely wounded by the ingratitude or faithlessness of those on 
whom it had leaned with the whole weight of affection, where 
shall it turn for relief? Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation of surrounding trea- 
sures ! Talk not of the honours of a court. Talk not <d|the 

wealth of the east These, in the hours of heart-bittemes^ are 
spumed, as contemptible and vile ; perhaps cursed, as indirect 
causes of the present distress. The dart has made its way to the 
heart There, there it is fixed. The very seat of feeling is as- 
sailed ; and in proportion to the sensibility of the sufferer's heart, 
and the tenderness of his affections, such unfortunately, will be 
his degree of anguish. A good conscience, and hope in God, may 
indeed bring him consolation. But under such distresses of the 
heart, as I have described, fortune, be it as flourishing as you will, 
is no more than an empty pageant It is a feeble reed, which 
affords no support It is a house of straw, which is scattered 
before the wind. 
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Thus, you sec this doctrine meeting us, from many quarters, 
that the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own^ altogether 
distinct from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is produced by 
the circumstances of external fortune ; arising either from per^ 
sonal character, and the state of a man's own mind ; or from 
the afieclions excited by the relations in which he stands to 
others. This joy and this bitterness are, each of them, of so 
nrach greater consequence than any distinctions of fortune, that, 
blessed with the former, one may be happy, as far as human hap- 
piness goes, in a cottage ; and afflicted with the latter, he must be 

miserable in a palace. >Let us now proceed to an important 

port of the subject, the practical improvement to which this doctrine 
leads. 

First, Let it serve to moderate our passion for riches, and 
high situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager 
porsait of these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the 
world. Hence, among the middle and lower ranks of men, all 
the fraud, falsehood, and treachery, with which the competition 
for gain infests society. Hence, in the higher stations of the 
world, all the atrocious crimes flowing from ambition, and the 
Jove of power, by which the peace of mankind has so often been 
fcroaken, and the earth stained with blood. Had these coveted 
aiivantages the power, when obtaiued, of insnring joy to the 
kcart, and rendering it a stranger to bitterness, some apology 
might be oflFered for the violence to which they have given occa- 
sion. The prize might be supposed worthy of being acquired 
ait a high expense, when so much depended on the attainment. 
But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the truth. I ^y not, that the advantages of fortune 
deserve no regard from a wise or a good man. R>verty is al- 
ways distressing. Opulence and rank are both attended with 
many comforts, and may be rendered subservient to the most 
valuable purposes. But what I say is, that it is a great error 
to rate them beyond their ju§t value. Secondary advantages, 
inferior assistances to felicity, they are, and no more. They 
tank bdow every thing that immediately affects the heart, and 
that is a native source of joy^or bitterness there. If a man be 
cither unhappy in his dispositions, or unhappy in all his con- 
nections, you heap upon him, in vain, all the treasures, and all 
the honours which kings can bestow. Divest these things, then, 
of tliat false glare which the opinions of the multitude throw 
around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to 
tlie pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or 
good affection ; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitter- 
ness of heart, which none of the goods of fortune can either com«> 
pcnsate or cure. 
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Secondly, Let the observations which have been made, cor- 
rect our mistiikes, and check our complaints, concerning a sup- 
posed promiscuous distribution of happiness in this world. The 
charge of injustice, which so often, on this account, hath been 
brot^t against Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that 
the happiness and misery of men nsay be estimated by the dcr 
gree of their external prosperity. This is the delusion under 
which the multitude have always laboured ; but which a just 
consideration of the invisible springs of happiness that efiect 
the heart is sufficient to correct. If you would judge whether 
a man be really happy, it is not solely to his houses and his 
hndsy to his equipage and his retinue, you are to look. Unless 
you could see farther, and discern what joy, or what bitterness, 
his heart feels, you can pronounce nothing concerning him. — 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded with 
state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, pining aivay 
in secret, with a thousand griefs unknown to the world. That 
poor man, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his 
humble station, be partaking of all the moral and all the social 
joys that exhilirate the heart ; may be living cheerful, content- 
ed and happy. Cease then to murmer against dispensations of 
Providence, which are, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not 
the prosperity of sinners. Judge not of the real condition of men, 
from what floats merely on the surface of their state. Let us 
rather, 

Thirdly, Turn our attention to those internal sources of 
happiness or misery, on which it hath been shown that so much 
dependii As far aa the bitterness or joy of the heart arises from 
the first of those gneat springs which I assigned to it, our own 
oonduct and temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some 
measure, in our own hands. What is amiss or disordered with** 
in, in consequence of folly, of passion, or guilt, may be rectified 
by due care, under the assistence of Divine grace. He who 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed state of heart, free 
fit>m ill humour and disgust, from violent passions, and from vex* 
ing remorse, is laying a foundation for enjo)rm^it of himself^ 
much surer and broader than if he were amassing thousands to 
increase his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitterness of heart, 
arising from our connections with others, here, indeed, we are 
more dependent on things not within our power. These con- 
nections are not always of our own forming ; and even when 
they have been formed by choice, the wisest are liable to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Yet here to it will be found, 
that the proper regulation of th^ heart is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, both for improving the joys which our situation affords, 
and for mitigating the grie& which our connections may render 
unavoidable. As far as the choice of friends or relatives depends 
on ourselves, let their virtue and worth ever direct that choice, 
if we look for any lasting felicity from it In all the habits and 
attachments of social life, after tiiey are formed, let it be our 
study, to fulfil properly our own part Let nothing be wanting 
on our side, to nourish that mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, has been shown, is 
of so great consequence to our peace and satisfaction- It is not, 
indeed, in our power to preserve always alive those friends, in 
whom our hearts delight It is often not in our power to pre- 
vent the ingratitude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, 
fh)m whom we once expected comfort But under those afDict- 
ing incidents of life, much may be done by proper employir.ent 
of the thoughts, and direction of the affections, for obtaining relief. 
To a purified and well regulated heart, reason and religion can 
bring many aids for healing its wounds and restoring \Xk peace ; 
aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are wholly unknown. 
The greater experience we have of the vicissitudes of human life, 
with more weight will that precept of the wise man always come 
home to our remembrance ; ieep thy heart with all diligence ;for 

out Cifit art the issues of life* Hence arises, 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is, of 
the utmost importance to us all, frequenUy to look up to Him 
who made the human heart ; and to implore his assistance in the 
res;ulation and government of it. Known to him are all the 
sources of bitterness and joy by which it is affected. On him it 
depends, to let them forth, or \o shut them up ; to incFtase, or 
to diminish them at his pleasure. In a study so infinitely im- 
portant to happiness, as that of the preservation of inward peace, 
we cannot be too earnest in beseeching aid from the great Father 
of Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts free from distress and 

trouble. ^Besides the assistance which we may hope to derive 

from Divine grace, the employments of devotion themselves form 
one of the most powerful means of composing and tranquillising 
the heart On various occasions, when the sources of heart-bit- 
terness have been most overflowing, devotion has been found the 
only refuge of the sufferer. Devotion opens a sanctuary, to 
which they whose hearts have been most deeply wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet abd sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prepared, when grieved by men, they 
have derived, from the ascent of the mind towards God and ce- 
lestial objects, much to sooth them at present, and much to hope 

• ^roT. \% 33. 
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for in future. Let us, therefore, neglect no mean with which 
religion can fimiish us, for promoting the joys, and assuaging 
the bittoneii, of the heart Amidst the frailties of our nature, 
the inconstancy of men, and the frequent changes of human life, 
we shall find every assistance that can be procured, little enough, 
for enabling us to pass our few days with tolerable comfort and 
peace. 
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On characters of imperfect goodness. 



Then JestsSy beholding himy fowcTAfm.— — M ark, x. 21. 



THE characters of men which the world presents., to us are 
infinitely diversified. In some, either the eood or the bad qua- 
Eties are so predominant as , strongly to mark the character ; ta 
discriminate one person ad(^ virtuous, another as a vicious man. 
In others these qualities are so mixed together, as to leave the 
character doubtfiil. The light and the diade are so much blend* 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice run in such a manner into one 
another, that we can hardly distinguish where the one ends, and 
the other begins ; and we Remain m suspense whether to blame 
or to praise. While we admire those who are thorougjbly good, 
and detest the grossly wicked, it is proper also to bestdtr atten- 
tion on those imperfect characters, where there may be much to 
praise, and somewhat to blame ; and whore reg:ard to the com- 
'mendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is de- 
fective or faulty. Such attentions wiH be foutid the more useful, 
as charac^rs of this mixed sort are, more firequently than any 
other, exhibited to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort, which gave occasion to the incident 
recorded in the text. The incident seems , to have been consi- 
dered as remarkable, since it is recounted lyy three of the evan-' 
gelical writers; and by them all, with nearly the same circum- 
stances. The person to whom the hist<fl|r relates was a ruler; 
'K>ne of higher rank and station than thosS who usually resorted 
to Jesus. He was a rich man : He was a young man. His 
whole behaviour was prepossessing and engaging. He appears 
to have coneeived a high opinion of our Lord. He addressed 
him with the utmost respeet ; and the question which he put to 
him was proper and important. He kneeled to him, ana saidn 
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jfood master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
His conduct in the world hid been r^ular and decent He could 
protest^ that he hail hitherto kept himself free from any gross vice ; 
and in his dealings with others, had observed the precepts of God. 
Our Lord, beholding him, is said to have hved him ; whence we 
have reason to conclude, that he was not hjrpocritical in his pro- 
fessions ; and that hb countenance carried tiie expression of good 
dispositions, as his speech and his manners were altogether com- 
placent and gentle.. Yet this, person, amiable as he was, when 
his virtue was put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he 
had given reason to form. Attached, in ail probability, to the 
indu^nce of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to 
part with the advanti^es of the world, for the sake of religion. 
When our Lord required him to fulfil his good intentions, by re- 
linquishing his fortune, becoming one of his followers, and pre- 
paring himself to encounter sufferings, the sacrifice appeared to him 
too great Impressions of virtue, nowever, still remained on his 
mind. He was sensible of what he ou^t to have done ; and re- 
gretted hb want of courage to do it He was sorrowful: He was 
grieved : Yet he went away. 

Persons of a character somewhat resembling this, all of us 
may have met with'; especially among the young ; among those 
who have been liberally educated, and polished by a good so- 
ciety. They abhor open vice, and crimes that disturb the 
world. They have a respect for religion. They are willing to 
receive instruction for their conduct They are modest and un- 
assuming ; respectful to their superiors in age or station ; gen- 
tle in their address ; inoffensive and corteous in their whole be- 
haviour. They are fond of obliging every one ; unwilling to hurt 

or displease any. Such persons we cannot but love. We 

gladly promise well of them ; and are disposed to forward and 
assist them ; yet such is the weakness of our nature, that at the 
bottom of this character there may lie, as we see exemplified in 
the instance before us, some secret and material defects. That 
vigour of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their 
virtue is put to a decisive trial. The softness of their nature is 
unbvourable to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. 
They possess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to sus- 
pect, that in the estimable ones they are deficient. While, there- 
fore, we by no means dass them among the bad, we dare not 
give them the full praise of virtue. When they set out in the 
world, we cannot pronounce with confidence, what confirmed 
features their character will assume; nor how far they can be 
depended upon in future life. Allow me now to point out the 
dangers which such persons are most likely to incur; and to 
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shew what is requisite for them farther to study, in order to their 
fulfilliiig the part of good men and tr«e Christians. 

I. Persons of this description are not qualified for discharg- 
ing aright many duties, to which their situation in life may cadi 
them. In certain circumstances, they behave with abundance of 
propriety. When all is calm and smooth around them ; when 
nothing occurs to agitate the mind, or to disturb th)e tenor of 
placid life, none of their defects come forward. They are be- 
loved, and they are useful. They promote the comfort of human 
society ; and, by gentleness and courtesy of manners, serve to 
cement men together in agreeable union. But to sail on the 
tranquil surface of an unruffled lake, and to steer a safe course 
through a troubled and stormy ocean, require different talents : 
and alas ! human life oftener resembles the stormy ocean, than 
the unruffled lake. We shall not have been long embarked, with- 
out finding the resemblance to hold too closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the open contentions 
and secret enmities which prevail, in every society, mildness and 
gentleness alone are not sufficient to carry us with honour through 
the duties of our different stations ; as heads of families, citizens, 
subjects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our seve- 
ral callings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigor- 
ous exertions of all the moral powers; of patience, vigilance, 
and self-denial ; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under 
danger and reproach ; of temperance, to restrain us from being 
carried away by pleasure ; of firm and determined principle, to 
make us despise the bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of 
mind are indispensably necessary to prepare one for surmount- 
ing the discouragements of virtue, and for struggling honourably 
through the hardships of life. Unless he be thus armed and for- 
tified, whatever good intentions have been in his heart, they are 
likely to be frustrated in action. Nothing that is great, can be 
undertaken. Nothing that is difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 
complished. Nor are we to imagine, that it is only in times of 
persecution or war, or civil commotions, that there is occasion 
for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the soul, to 
be displayed. The private, and seemingly quiet stations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, to severe trial of firm- 
ness and constancy. The life of very few proceeds in so uniform 
a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation or 
other, what proportion they possess of liie estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that persons whose man- 
ners were much less promising and engaging than those of others, 
have, nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circum- 
stances, performed that part with more unsullied honour and 
firmer integrity than they. 
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II. Persons of the character I have described are ill fitted , 
not only for discharging the higher duties of life, but also for 
resisting the common temptations to vice. With good disposi- 
tions m their mind, with a desire, like the young ruler, in the 
text, to know what they shall do in order to inherit eternal life ; 
yet when the terms required of them interfere with any favourite 
enjoyment, like him, they are sorrowfidj and go away. The 
particular trial to which he was put, may appear to be a hard 
one, and to exceed the ordinary rate of virtue. Our Lord, who 
discerned his heart, saw it to be necessary, in his case, for 
bringing his character to the test But in cases, where trials of 
mudi less difficulty present themselves, they who partake of a 
character similar to his, are oflen found to give way. The good 
qualities which they possess, border on certain weaknesses of the 
mind *, and these weaknesses are apt to betray them insensibly into 
vices with which they are connected. 

Oood nature, for instance, is in danger of running idto that 
unlimited complaisance, which assimilates men to the loose man- 
ners of those whom they find around them. Pliant and yielding 
in their temper, they have not force to stand by the decisions of 
their own minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the ani- 
mal which is said to assume the colour of every object to which it 
is applied, they lose all proper character of their own ; and are 
formed by the characters of those with whom they chance to as- 
sociate. The mild are apt to sink into habits of mdolence and 
sloth. The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure and 
mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, which is essential to the 

support of virtue. Even modesty and submission, qualities so 

valuable in themselves, and so highly ornamental to youth, some- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity \ a timidity which re- 
strains men from doing their duty with firmness ; which cannot 
stand the frown of the great, the reproach of the multitude, or even 
the ridicule and sneer of the scomer. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, 
and an unwillingness to ofiend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
thb is a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond al- 
ways to oblige, and afraid to utter any disagreeable truth, such 
persons are sometimes led to dissemble. Their love of truth is 
sacrificed to their love of pleasing. Theu* speech, and their 
manners assume a studied courtesy. You cannot always depend 
on their smile ; nor, when they promise, be sure of the perform- 
ance. They mean and intend well. But the good intention is 
temporary. Like wax, they yield easily to every impression ; 
and the transient friendship contracted with one person, is efiaced 
by the next Undistinguishing desire to oblige, often proves, in 
the present state of human things, a dangerous habit They who 
cannot, on many occasions^ give a firm and steady denial, or 
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who cannot break off a connection which has been hastily and 
improperly formed, stand on the brink of many mischiefs. They 
will be seduced by the corrupting, ensnared by the artful, be- 
trayed by those in whom they had placed their trust Unsus- 
picious themselves, they were flattered with the belief of having 
many friends around them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and 
cheerful spirits, they reckoned, that to-morrow uxmldbe as this 
day J and 'more abundant. Injudicious liberality, and thoughtless 
profusion, are the consequence ; until in the end, the straits to 
which they are reduced, bring them into mean or dishonourable 
courses. Through innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from 
want of the severer virtues, they are, in process of time, betray- 
ed into downright crimes. Such may be the conclusion of those, 
who, like the young ruler before us, with many amiable and pro- 
mising dispositions, had b^un their career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, with pro^ 
priety and dignity, the distresses to which our state is liable. 
They were equipped for the season of sunshine and serenity ; 
but when the sky is overcast, and the days of darkness come, 
their feeble minds are destitute of shelter, and ill provided for 
defence. Then is the time, when more hardy qualities are re- 
quired ; when courage must face danger, constancy support pain, 
patience possess itself in the midst of discouragements, magna- 
nimity display itself in contempt of threatenings. If those hi^ 
virtues be altogether strangers to the mind, the mild and gentie 
will certainly sink under the torrent of disasters.— The ruler m 
the text could plead, that his behaviour to others, in the course of 
social life, had been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection on 
his conduct would afford him comfort amidst adversity. But no 
man is without failings. In the dejecting season of trouble it 
will occnr to every one, that he has been guilty of frequent trans- 
gression ; that much of what ought to have been done, was 
neglected ; and that much of what has been done, had better have 
been omitted. In such situations, when a thousand apprehen- 
sions arise to darm conscience, nothing is able to quiet its un- 
easiness, except a well-grounded trust in the mercy and accept- 
ance of Heaven. It is firm religious principle, acting upon a 
manly and enlightened mind, that gives dignity to the character, 
and composure to the heart, under all the troubles of the world. 
This enables the brave and virtuous man, with success to buffet 
the storm. While he, who had once sparkled in society will all 
the charms of gay vivacity and had been the delight of ever^ 
circle in which he was engaged, remains dbpirited, overwhelmed, 
and annihilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the fiadlings incident to persons of mixed and imper- 
fect goodness ; such tiie defects of a character formed merely of 
the amiable, without the estimable qualities of man. 
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' It appears from this, that we must not place too much trust in 
the fair appearances, which a character may at first exhibit. In 
judging of others, let us always think the best, and employ the 
spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of ourseiyes, we 
ought to be more severe. Let us remember him whom our Lord 
beheld, and kved ; and who yet fell short of the kingdom of 
Heaven. Let us not forget, that something more than gentleness 
and modesty, than complacency of temper and afiability of man- 
ners* is requisite to form a worthy man or a true Christian. To 
a high place in our esteem, these qualities are justly entitled. 
They enter essentially into every good man's character. They 
form some of its most fayourable distinctions. But they consti- 
tute a part of it ; not the whole. Let us not, therefore, rest on 
them entirely, when we conceive an idea of what manner oi per^ 
sons we ought to be. 

Let piety form the basis of firm and established virtue. If 
this be wanting, the character cannot be sound and entire. Mo- 
ral virtue will alwajrs be endangered, often be overthrown, when 
it is separated from its surest support Confidence in God, 
strengthened by faith in the great Redeemer of mankind, not 
only amidst the severer trials of virtue, gives constancy to the 
mind ; but by nourishing the hope of immortality, adds warmth 
and elevation to the afiections. They whose conduct is not ani- 
mated by religious principle, are deprived of the most powerfiil 
incentive to worthy and honourable deeds. 

Let such disciplme, next, be studied as may form us to the ac- 
tive and manly virtu^. To natural good afiections, we can ne- 
ver entirely trust our conduct These, as has been shewn, may 
sometimes be warped into what is wrong ; and often will prove 
insufficient for carrying us rightly through all the duties of life. 
Good afiections are highly valuable ; but they must be supported 
by fixed principles, cultivated in the understanding, and rooted 
in the heart. Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and endure pain, 
when either of them interfere with our duty, that we may be 
prepared to make a sacrifice of any worldly interest, when the 
voice of God and conscience demand it Let us always remem- 
ber, that without fortitude of mind, there is oo manhood ; there 
can be no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred and inviolable 
regard for truth reign in our whole behaviour. Let us be dis- 
tinguished for fidelity to every promise we have made ; and for 
constancy in every worthy friendship we have formed. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of men^ 
ever make us betray the rights of conscience. What we have 
once, upon due consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, to 
these let us adhere unshaken. However the world may change 
around us, let it find us the same in prosperity and adversi^ ; 
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Thus, you see tliis doctrioe meeting us, from many quarters, 
that the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own^ altogether 
distinct from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is produced by 
the circumstances of external fortune ; arising either from per^ 
sonal character, and the state of a man's own mind ; or from 
the affeclions excited by the relations in which he stands to 
others. This joy and this bitterness are, each of them, of so 
much greater consequence than any distinctions of fortune, that, 
blessed with the former, one may be happy, as far as human hap- 
piness goes, in a cottage ; and afflicted with the latter, he must be 

miserable in a palace. *Let us now proceed to an important 

part of the subject, the practical improvement to which this doctrine 
leads. 

First, Let it serve to moderate our passion for riches, and 
lugh situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager 
pursuit of these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the 
world. Hence, among the middle and lower ranks of men, all 
the fraud, falsehood, and treachery, with which the competition 
for gain infests society. Hence, in the higher stations of the 
world, all the atrocious crimes flowing from ambition, and the 
love of power, by which the peace of mankind has so oflen been 
Iroaken, and the earth stained with blood. Had these coveted 
advantages the power, when obtained, of insuring joy to the 
kcart, and rendering it a stranger to bitterness, some apology 
might be oflered for the violence to which they have given occa- 
sioD. The prize might be supposed worthy of being acquired 
at a high expense, when so much depended on the attainment. 
But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the truth. I ^y not, that the advantages of fortune 
deserve no regard from a wise or a good man. ^verty is al- 
wayT^ distressing. Opulence and rank are both attended with 
many comforts, and may be rendered subservient to the most 
valuable purposes. But what I say is, that it is a great error 
to rate them beyond their just value. Secondary advantages, 
inferior assistances to felicity, they are, and no more. They 
rank below every thing that immediately affects the heart, and 
that is a native source of joy^or bitterness there. If a man be 
cither unhappy in his di^ositions, or unhappy in all his con- 
nections, you heap upon him, in vain, all the treasures, and all 
the honours which kings can bestow. Divest these things, then, 
of that fiadse glare which the opinions of the multitude throw 
around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to 
the pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or 
good affection ; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitter- 
ness of heart, which none of the goods of fortunQ can either com* 
pensate or cure. 
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Secondly, Let the observations which have been made, cor- 
rect our mistakes, and check our complaints, concerning a sup- 
posed promiscuous distribution of happiness in this world. The 
chaiifi;e of injustice, which so often, on this account, hath been 
brought against Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that 
the happiness and misery of men may be estimated by the der 
gree of their external prosperity. This is the delusion under 
which the multitude have always laboured ; but which a just 
conaidenition of the invisible springs of happiness that efiect 
the heart is sufficient to correct. If you would judge whether 
a man be really happy, it is not solely to his houses and his 
lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are to look. Unless 
you could see farther, and discern what j(^, or what bitterness, 
his heart feels, you can pronounce nothing concerning him. — 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded with 
state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, pining away 
in secret, with a thousand griefs unknown to the world. That 
poor man, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his 
humble station, be partaking of all the moral and all the social 
joys that exhilirate the heart ; may be living cheerful, content- 
ed and happy. Cease then to murmer against dispensations of 
Providence, which are, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not 
the prosperity of sinners. Judge not of the real condition of men, 
from what floats merely on the surface of their state. Let us 
rather. 

Thirdly, Turn oar attention to those internal sources of 
happiness or misery, on which it hath been shown that so much 
depends. As &r as the bitterness or joy of the heart arises from 
the first of those gveat springs which I assigned to it, our own 
conduct and temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some 
nieasure, in our own hands. What is amiss or disordered with' 
in, in consequence of folly, of passion, or guilt, may be rectified 
by due care, under the assistence of Divine grace. He who 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed state of heart, free 
firom ill humour and disgust, from violent passions, and firom vex- 
ing remorse, is laying a foundation for enjojrment of himself, 
much surer and broader than if he were amassing thousands to 
increase his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitterness of heart, 
arising from our connections with others, here, indeed, we are 
more dependent on things not within our power. These con- 
nections are not always of our own forming ; and even when 
they have been formed by choice, the wisest are liable to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Yet here to it will be found, 
that the proper regulation of th^ heart is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, both for improving the joys which our situation affords^ 
and for mitigating the griefs which our connections may render 
unavoidable. As far as the choice of friends or relatives depends 
on ourselves, let their virtue and worth ever direct that choice, 
if we look for any lasting felicity from it In all the habits and 
attachments of social life, after they are formed, let it be our 
study, to fulfil properly our own part Let nothing be wanting 
on our side, to nourish that mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, has been shown, b 
of so great consequence to our peace and satisfaction- It is not, 
indeed, in our power to preserve always alive those friends, in 
whom our hearts delight. It is often not in our power to pre- 
vent the ingratitude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, 
from whom we once expected comfort But under those afflict- 
ing incidents of life, much may be done by proper employment 
of the thoughts, and direction of the affections, for obtaining relief. 
To a purified and well regulated heart, reason and religion can 
bring many aids for healing its wounds and restoring its peace ; 
aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are wholly unknown. 
The greater experience we have of the vicissitudes of human life, 
with more weight will that precept of the wise man always come 
home to our remembrance ; teep thy heart with ail diligence ;for 

out ({fit are the issues qfii/e.'* Hence arises, 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is, of 
the utmost importance to us all, frequently to look up to Him 
who made the human heart ; and to implore his assistance in the 
reo;ulation and government of it. Known to him are all the 
sources of bitterness and joy by which it is affected. On him it 
depends, to let them forth, or to shut them up; to incrwise, or 
to diminish them at his pleasure. In a study so infinitely im- 
portant to happiness, as that of the preservation of inward peace, 
we cannot be too earnest in beseeching aid from the great Father 
of Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts fi:^ee from distress and 

trouble. ^Besides the assistance which we may hope to derive 

from Divine grace, the employments of devotion themselves form 
one of the most powerful means of composing and tranquillising 
the heart On various occasions, when the sources of heart-bit- 
terness have been most overflowing, devotion has been found the 
only refuge of the sufferer. Devotion opens a sanctuary, to 
which they whose hearts have been most deeply wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet and sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prepared, when grieved by men, they 
have derived, from the ascent of the mind towards God and ce- 
lestial objectSi much to sooth them at present, and much to hope 

• froT. ii^ 33. 
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for in future* Let us, therefore, neglect no mean with which 
religion can famish us, for promoting the joys, and assuaging 
the bittenMMiy of the heart Amidst the frailties of our nature^ 
the inconstancy of men, and the frequent changes of human life, 
we shall find every assistance that can be procured, little enough, 
for enabling us to pass our few days with tolerable comfort and 
peace. 



TOL. II. 



SERMON XLIV. 



On characters of imperfect goodness. 



Then Jesus y behoUUng himj loved him.'^'^^MAJiKj x. 21. 



THE characters of men which the world presents., to us are 
infinitely diversified. In some, either the sood or the bad qua- 
Gties are so predominant as strongly to mark the character ; to 
discriminate one person ad'^ii virtuous, another as a vicious man. 
In others these qualities are so mixed together, as to leave the 
character doubtful. The light and the diade are so much blend- 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice run in such a manner into one 
another, that we can hardly distinenish where the one ends, and 
the other begins ; and we femain m suspense whether to blame 
or to praise. While we admire those who are thorougjiily good, 
and detest the grossly wicked, it is proper also to bestcMr atten- 
tion on those imperfect characters, where there may be much to 
praise, and somewhat to blame ; and where regard to the com- 
mendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is de- 
fective or faulty. Such attentions will be foutid the more useful^ 
as characters of this mixed sort are, more fi^uently than any 
other, exhibited to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort, which gave occasion to the incident 
recorded in the text. The incident seems to have been consi- 
tiered as remarkable, since it is recounted by three of the evan- 
gelical writers; and by them all, with nearly the same circum- 
stances. The person to whom the histd|^ relates was a ruler; 
-one of higher rank and station than thosfe who usually resorted 
to Jesus. He was a rich man : He was a young man. His 
whole behaviour was prepossessing and engaging. He appears 
to have coneeived a high opinion of our Lord. He addressed 
him with the utmost respeet ; and the question which he put to 
him was proper and important. He kneeled to him, ana said^^ 
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Mod master^ what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
His conduct in the world hid been r^ular and decent He could 
protest, that he hail hitherto kept himself free from any gross vice ; 
and in his dealings with ethers, had observed the precepts of God. 
Our Lord, beholding himy is said to have hved him ; whence we 
have reason to conclude, diat he was not hypocritical in his pro- 
fessions ; and that his countenance carried the expression of good 
dispositions, as his speech and his manners were altogether com- 
placent and gentle. Yet this person, amiable as he was, when 
his virtue was put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he 
had given reason to form. Attached, in all probability, to the 
indu^ence of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to 
part with the advantiqges of the world, for the sake of religion. 
When our Lord required him to fulfil his good intentions, by re- 
linquishing his fortune, becoming one of his followers, and pre- 
paring himself to encounter sufierings, the sacrifice appeared to him 
too great Impressions of virtue, however, still remained on his 
mind. He was sensible of what he ou^t to have done ; and re- 
gretted his want of courage to do it He uhzs sorrowful: He was 
grieved : Yet he went away. 

Persons of a character somewhat resembling this, all of us 
may have met with'; especially among the young ; among those 
who have been liberally educated, and polished by a good so- 
ciety. They abhor open vice, and crimes that disturb the 
world. They have a respect fOr religion. They are willing to 
receive inslruction for their conduct They are modest and un- 
assuming ; respectful to their superiors in age or station ; gen- 
tle in their address ; inoffensive and corteous in their whole be- 
haviour. They are fond of obliging every one ; unwilling to hurt 

or displease any. Such persons we cannot but love. We 

gladly promise well of them ; and are disposed to forward and 
assist them ; yet such is the weakness of our nature, that at the 
bottom of this character there may lie, as we see exemplified in 
the instance before us, some secret and material defects. That 
vigour of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their 
virtue is put to a decisive trial. The soilness of ^eir nature is 
unfavourable to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. 
They possess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to sus- 
pect, that in the estimable ones they are deficient. While, there- 
fore, we by no means dass them among the bad, we dare not 
give them the full praise of virtue. When they set out in the 
world, we cannot pronounce with confidence, what confirmed 
features their character will assume; nor how far they can be 
depended upon in future life. Allow me now to point out the 
dangers which such persons are most likely to incur; and to 
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shew what is requisite for them farther to study, in order to their 
fulfilling the part of good men and trve Christians. 

I. Persons of this description are not qualified for discharg- 
ing aright many duties, to which their situation in life may caJl 
them. In certain circumstances, they behave with abundance of 
propriety. When all is calm and smooth around them ; when 
nothing occurs to agitate the mind, or to disturb the tenor of 
placid life, none of their defects come forward. They are be- 
loved, and they are useful. They promote the comfort of human 
society ; and, by gentleness and courtesy of manners, serve to 
cement men together in agreeable union. But to sail on the 
tranquil surface of an unruffled lake, and to steer a safe course 
through a troubled and stormy ocean, require different talents : 
and alas ! human life oftener resembles the stormy ocean, than 
the unruffled lake. We shall not have been long embarked, with- 
out finding the resemblance to hold too closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the open contentions 
and secret enmities which prevail, in every society, mildness and 
gentleness alone are not sufficient to carry us with honour through 
the duties of our different stations ; as heads of families, citizens, 
subjects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our seve- 
ral callings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigor- 
ous exertions of all the moral powers; of patience, vigilance, 
and self-denial ; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under 
danger and reproach ; of temperance, to restrain us from being 
carried away by pleasure ; of firm and determined principle, to 
make us despise the bribes '6( sin. These manly dispositions of 
mind are indispensably necessary to prepare one for surmount- 
ing the discouragements of virtue, and for stru^ling honourably 
through the hardships of life. Unless he be thus armed and for- 
tified, whatever good intentions have been in his heart, they are 
likely to be firustrated in action. Nothnig that is great, can be 
undertaken. Nothing that is difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 
complished. Nor are we to imagine, that it is only m times of 
persecution or war, or civil commotions, that there is occasion 
for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the soul, to 
be displayed. The private, and seemingly quiet stations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, to severe trial of firm- 
ness and constancy. The life of very few proceeds in so uniform 
a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation or 
other, what proportion they possess of the estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that persons whose man- 
ners were much less promising and engaging than those of others, 
have, nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circum- 
stances, performed that part with more unsullied honour and 
firmer integrity than they. 
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II. Persons of the character I have described are ill fitted, 
not only for discharging the higher duties of life, but also for 
resisting the common temptations to vice. With good disposi- 
tions in their mind, with a desire, like the young ruler, in the 
text, to know what they shall do in order to inherit eternal life ; 
yet when the terms required of them interfere with any favourite 
enjoyment, like him, they are sorrowfulj and go away. The 
particular trial to which he was put, may appear to be a hard 
one, and to exceed the ordinary rate of virtue. Our Lord, who 
discerned his heart, saw it to be necessary, in his case, for 
bringing his character to the test But in cases, where trials of 
much less difficulty present themselves, they who partake of a 
character similar to his, are often found to give way. The good 
qualities which they possess, border on certain weaknesses of the 
mind *, and these weaknesses are apt to betray them insensibly into 
vices with which they are connected. 

Good nature, for instance, is in danger of running into that 
unlimited complaisance, which assimilates men to the loose man- 
ners of those whom they find around them. Pliant and yielding 
in their temper, they have not force to stand by the decisions of 
their own minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the ani- 
mal which is said to assume the colour of every object to which it 
is applied, they lose all proper character of their own ; and are 
formed by the characters of those with whom they chance to as- 
sociate. The mild are apt to sink into habits of indolence and 
sloth. The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure and 
mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, which is essential to the 

support of virtue. Even modesty and submission, qualities so 

valuable in themselves, and so highly ornamental to youth, some- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity ; a timidity which re- 
strains men from doing their duty with firmness ; which cannot 
stand the fit)wn of the great, the reproach of the multitude, or even 
the ridicule and sneer of the scomer. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, 
and an unwillingness to ofiend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
this is a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond al- 
ways to oblige, and afi'aid to utter any dis^reeable truth, such 
persons are sometimes led to dissemble. 'Hieir love of truth is 
sacrificed to their love of pleasing. Theii* speech, and their 
manners assume a studied courtesy. You cannot always depend 
on their smile ; nor, when they promise, be sure of the perform- 
ance. They mean and intend well. But the good intention is 
temporary. Like wax, they yield easily to every impression ; 
and the transient friendship contracted with one person, is efiaced 
by the next Undistinguishing desire to oblige, often proves, in 
the present state of human things, a dangerous habit They who 
cannot, on many occasions^ give a firm and steady denial, or 
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who cannot bi*eak off a connection which has been hastily and 
improperly formed, stand on the brink of many mischiefs. They 
will be seduced by the corrupting, ensnared by the artfiil, be- 
trayed by those in whom they had placed their trust Unsus- 
picious themselves, they were flattered with the belief of having 
many friends around them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and 
cheerful spirits, they reckoned, that to-morrow uxmldbe as this 
dap J and more abundant. Injudicious liberality, and thoughtless 
profusion, are the consequence ; until in the end, the straits to 
which they are reduced, bring them into mean or dishonourable 
courses. Through innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from 
want of the severer virtues, they are, in process of time, betray- 
ed into downright crimes. Such may be the conclusion of those, 
who, like the young ruler before us, with many amiable and pro- 
mbing dispositions, had b^^n their career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, with pK>- 
priety and dignity, the distresses to which our state is liable. 
They were equipped for the season of sunshine and serenity ; 
but when the sky is overcast, and the days of darkness come, 
their feeble minds are destitute of shelter, and ill provided for 
defence. Then is the time, when more hardy qualities are re- 
quired ; when courage must face danger, constancy support pain, 
patience possess itself in the midst of discouragements, magna- 
nimity display itself in contempt of threatenings. If those high 
virtues be altogether strangers to the mind, the mild and gentle 
will certainly sink under the torrent of disasters.— The ruler m 
the text could plead, that his behaviour to others, in the course of 
social life, had been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection on 
his conduct would afford him comfort amidst adversity. But no 
man is without failings. In the dejecting season of trouble it 
will occur to every one, that he has been guilty of frequent trans- 
gression ; that much of what ought to have been done, was 
neglected ; and that much of what has been done, had better have 
been omitted. In such situations, when a thousand apprehen- 
sions arise to alarm conscience, nothing is able to quiet its un- 
easiness, except a well-grounded trust in the mercy and accept- 
ance of Heaven. It is firm religious principle, acting upon a 
manly and enlightened mind, that gives dignity to the character, 
and composure to the heart, under all the troubles of the world. 
This enables the brave and virtuous man, with success to buffet 
the storm. While he, w^ho had once sparkled in society will all 
the charms of gay vivacity and had been the delight of cver^ 
circle in which he was engaged, remains dispirited, overwhelmed, 
and annihilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of mixed and imper- 
fect goodness ; such the defects of a character formed merely of 
the amiable, without the estimable qualities of man. 
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< It appears from this, that we must not place too much trust in 
the fair appearances, which a character may at first exhibit. In 
judring of others, let us always think the best, and employ the 
spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of ourselves, we 
ought to be more severe. Let us remember him whom our Lord 
beheld, and love J; and who yet fell short of the kingdom of 
Heaven. Let us not forget, that something more than gentleness 
and modesty, than complacency of temper and afifability of man« 
ners« is requisite to form a worthy man or a true Christian. To 
a high place in our esteem, these qualities are justly entitled. 
They enter essentially into every good man's character. They 
form some of its most fayourable distinctions. But they consti- 
tute a part of it; not the whole. Let us not, therefore, rest on 
them entirely, when we conceive an idea of what manner of per^ 
sons we ought to be. 

Let piety form the basis of firm and established virtue. If 
this be wanting, the character cannot be sound and entire. Mo- 
ral virtue will alwa}rsbe endangered, often be overthrown, when 
it is separated from its surest support. Confidence in God, 
streng^ened by faith in the great Redeemer of mankind, not 
only amidst the severer trials of virtue, gives constancy to the 
mind ; but, by nourishing the hope of immortality, adds warmth 
and elevation to the afiections. They whose conduct is not ani- 
mated by religious principle, are deprived of the most powerfiil 
incentive to worthy and honourable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied as may form us to the ac^ 
tive and manly virtu^. To natural good affections, we can ne- 
ver entirely trust our conduct These, as has been shewn, may 
sometimes be warped into what is wrong ; and often will prove 
insufficient for carrying us rightly through all the duties of life. 
Good affections are highly valuable ; but ^ey must be supported 
by fixed principles, culti\'ated in the understanding, and rooted 
in the heart. Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and endure pain, 
when either of them interfere with our duty, that we may be 
prepared to make a sacrifice of any worldly interest, when the 
voice of God and conscience demand it Let us always remem- 
ber, that without fortitude of mind, there is oo manhood ; there 
can be no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred and inviolable 
regard for truth reign in our whole behaviour. Let us be dis- 
tinguished for fidelity to every promise we have made ; and for 
constancy in every worthy friendship we have formed. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of men^ 
ever make us betray the rights of conscience. What we have 
once, upon due consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, to 
these let us adhere unshaken. However the world may change 
around us, let it find us the same in prosperity and adversity ; 
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faithful to God and virtue ; faithful to the convictions of our own 
heart What our lot in the world may be, is not ours to foresee 
or determine. But it is ours to resolve, that, whatever it shall 
be, it shall find us persevering in one line of uprightness and 
honour. 

Bt such discipline, such attentions as these, we are to guard 
against those flings, which are sometimes found to stain the 
most engaging characters. Joining in proper union the aimiable 
and the estimable qualities, by the one we shall attract the good^ 
and by the other, command respect from the bad. We shall both 
secure our own integrity, and shall exhibit to others a proper 
view of what virtue is, in its native grace and majesty. In one 
part of our character, we shall resemble the flower that smiles in 
spring ; in another, the firmly rooted tree, that braves the winter 
storm. For, remember we must, that there is a season of winter, 
as well as of spring and summer, in human life ; and it concerns 
us to be equally prepared for botli. 

A HIGHER and more perfect example of such a character as 
I now recommend, cannot be found, than what is presented to us 
in the life of Jesus Christ In him we behold all that is gentle, 
united with all that it is respectable. It is a remarkable expres- 
sion, which the Apostle Paul employs concerning him ; / breech 
you by the meelmess and gentleness of Christ* Well might 
these qualities be singled out, as those for which he was known 
and distinguished. We see him in his whole behaviour afiable, 
courteous, and easy of access. He conversed familiarly with all 
who presented themselves ; and despised not the meanest. With 
all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly bore ; and his rebukes 
were mild, when their provocations were great He wept over 
the calamities of his country, which persecuted him ; and apolo- 

f;ised and prayed for them who put him to death. Yet the same 
esus we behold, awful in the strictness of his virtue, inflexible 
in the cause of trutli ; uncomplying with prevailing manners, 
when he found them corrupt ; setting his face boldly against the 
hypocritical leaders of the people ; overawed by none of their 
threatenings ; in the most indignant terms reproving their vices 
and stigmatizing their characters. We behold him gentle, with- 
out being tame ; firm, without being stem ; courageous without 
being violent. Ze/ this mind be intisto/ach zoos also in Jesus 
Christ ; and we shall attain to honour, both with God and 
with man. 

* 2 Cor. X 1. 
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SERMON XLV. 

On the sacrament of the lord's SUI^PER, as a PEEPARA' 

TION FOR DEATH. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.] 



Bttt I say unto you, I will noldrinkhencrforthof this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Faiher^a kingdom. — Matthew., xxvi. 29. 



With these words of our blessed Lord the Evangelist con- 
cludes his account of the institution of the Sacrament of the Sup<» 
per. It is an institution which, solemn and venerable in itself^ 
is rendered still more so by the circumstances which accompa- 
nied it Our Lord had now, for about three years, continued to 
appear m his public character, in the land of Judea. He had, all 
along, been watched with a jealous eye, by his enemies ; and the 
time was come, when they were to prevail against him. A few 
friends he had, from the beginning, selected, who, in every vi- 
cissitude of his state, remained faithfully attached to him. With 
these friends he was now meeting for the last time on the very 
evening in which he was betrayed and seized. He perfectly knew 
all that was to befal him. He knew that this was the last meal 
in which he was to join with those who had been the companions 
of all his labours, the confidants of all his grie& ; among whom 
he had passed all the quiet and private moments of his life. He 
knew that within a few hours he was to be torn from this loved 
society, by a band of ruffians ; and by to-morrow, wafli to be 
publicly arraigned as a malefactor. With a heart melting with 
tenderness, he said to the twelve Apostles, as he sat down with 
them at table. With desire I have desired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer.* And then, having gratified himself for the 

* Luke, JLxii. 15. 
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last time in their society, and having instituted that commemo- 
ration of his death, which was to continue in the Christian church 
until the end of ages> he took a solemn and affectionate farewell 
of his friends, in the words of the text; I say unto you, that I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new unth you in my Father^s kingdom. 

As these words were uttered by our Lord, in the prospect of 
his sufferings ; when preparing himself for death, and looking 
forward to a future meeting with his friends in Heaven ; let us, 
under this view, consider the sacrament, which he then institu- 
ted, as a preparation for all the sufferings of life, and, especial- 
ly, a preparation for death. It is fit and proper, that such so- 
lemn prospects should enter into the service which we are this 
day to perform. We have no reason to imagine, that they will 
render it a gloomy service. A good and wise man is often dis- 
posed to look forward to the termination of life. The number of 
our days is determined by God ; and certainly it will not tend to 
shorten their number, that we employ ourselves in preparing for 
death. On the contrary, while our days last, it will tend to make 
us pass them more comfortably, and more wisely. Let us now,, 
then, as for the last time we were to partake of this sacrament, 
consiiier how it may serve to prepare us for the dying hour. 

I. It is a high exercise of all those dispositions and affections^ 
in which a good man would wish to die. He would surely wish 
to leave this world, in the spirit of devotion towards God, and 
of fellowship and charity with all his brethren on earth. Now 
these are the very sentiments which the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper inspires into the heart of every pious communicant -It 
includes the highest acts of devotion of which human nature is 
faipable. It imports a lively sense of the infinite mercies of Hea- 
vier; of the gratitude we owe to that God who, by the death of 
bis Son, hath restored the forfeited happiness and hopes of the 
human race. It imports the consecration of the soul to (xod ; the 
entire resignation ef ourselves, and all our concerns, into his 
hands ; as to the God whom we serve and love ; the guardian in 
whom we confide. To thee. Oh Lordj do I lift up my soul, 
lurillgo to the altar of Godj to God my exceeding joy, I will 
come into thy house in the multitude qf thy mercy ; and in thy 
fear I will worship towards thy holy temple.^ 

These devout affections towards God are, on this occasion, 
necessarily accompanied with benevolent dispositions towards 
men. Our communion is not only with Grod, but with one ano- 
ther. In this solemn service, the distinction of ranks is abolish- 
ed. We assemble in common before our great Lord, professing 

* Psitlm xliii. 4. r. 7. 
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ourselves to be all members of his family, and children <tf'4he 
same Father. No feud, nor strife, nor enmity is permitted tO.-a|h 
proach the sacred table. All within that hallowed space hi^hrB 
peace, and concord, and lore. If thou bring thy gift to the o/- 
iarj and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee; leave there thy gift btfore the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.* What can be more becoming men and Christians, than 
such sentiments of piety to the gi'eat Father of the universe ; 
gratitude to the merciful Redeemer of mankind ; and charity and 
lorgiveness towards all our brethren ? Is not this the temper in 
which a good man would wish to live ; mor» especially is not this 
the frame of mind which will give both dignity and peace to his 
last moments ? How discomposed and embittered will these im- 
portant moments prove, if, with a mind soured by the remem- 
brance of unforgiven injuries, with a breast rankled by enmity, 
with a heart alienated from God, and inseoiible to devotion, one 
be forced away from hfe ? 

Contemplate the manner in which nnr blfLSSf^d Lord died \ 
which the service of this day brings particularly into your view. 
You behold him, amidst the extremity of pain, calm and collect- 
ed within himself; possessing his spirit with all the serenity 
which sublime devotion and exalted benevolence inspire. You 
hear him, first, lamenting the fate of his unhappy country ; next, 
when he was fastened to the cross, addressing words of consola- 
tion to his afflicted parent ; and, lastly, sending up prayers mix- 
ed with compassionate apologies for those who were shedding his 
blood. After all those exercises of charity, you behold him, in 
an act of devout adoration and trust, resigning his breath : Fa- 
thcr, into thy hands I commend my spirit,— C^lu any death be 
pronounced unhappy, how distressful soever its circumstances 
may be, which is thus supported and dignified ? What could we 
wish for mwe in our last moments, than with this peaceful frame 
of mind, ttit4^m of all the a£fections, this exaltation of hfart to- 
wards Clod, this difiiision of benevolence towards men, to bid 
adieu to the world ? 

If, in such a spirit as this, we would all wish to die, let us 
think that now is the time to perpare for it, by seasonably cul- 
tivating this spirit while we live; by imbibing, in particular, 
from the holy sacrament, those dispositions and affections which 
we would wish to possess at our latest period. It is altogether 
vain to imagine, that when tlie hour of death approaches, we 
shall be able to form ourselves into -the frame of mmd which is 
then most proper and decent. Amidst the struggles of nature, 
and under the load of sickness or pain, it is not time for unac« 

* MiUbeWj V. 23, 24. 
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cu itiiii ne d exertions to be made^ or for new reformations to bo 
beaniHi Sufficient ^ and more than sufficient, /or that day is the 
em iSmreof. It will be too late to assume then the hero, or the 
sainty if we have been totally unacquainted with the character 
before. The sentiments we would display, and the language we 
would utter, will be alien and strange to us. They will be forced 
and foreign to the heart It is only in consequence of habits ac- 
quired in former and better days, that a temper of piety and cha- 
rity can grow up into such strength as to confer peace and mag- 
nanimity on the concluding hours of life. Peculiarly favourable 
to the acquisition of such a temper, are the devotions of this day. 
In this view let us perform them ; and study to be, at the table 
of the Lord, what we would wish to be when the summons of 
death shall come. 

II. This sacrament becomes a preparation for death, by lay- 
ing a foundation for peace with God. What is important at the 
close of life, is not only the temper in which we leave the world, 
but the situation in which we stand with respect to that great 
Judge before whom we are about to appear. This view of our 
situation is apt to escape us during the ordinary course of life. 
Occupied with the afiairs and concerns of this world ; flattered 
by those illusive colours of innocence and virtue, in which self- 
love dresses up our character, apprehensions of guilt create lit- 
tle uneasiness to the multitude of men. But, on the approach of 
death, their ideas change. As the inquisition of the Supreme 
Judge draws nigh, remembered transgressions crowd upon the 
mind. Guilt becomes strongly realized to the imagination ; and 
alarms, before unknown, begin to arise. Hence that anxiety in 
the prospect of a future invisible world, which is so oflen seen to 
attend the bed of death. Hence these various methods which su- 
perstition has devised for quieting this anxiety ; the trembling 
mind eagerly graspmg every feeble plank on which it can lay 
hold, and flying for protection to the most unavailing aid. The 
stoutest' spirits have been tlien known to bend ; m proudest 
hearts to be humbled. They who arc now most thoi^tless about 
their spiritual concerns, muy, perhaps, be in this state before 
they die. 

The dispensation of grace discovered in the Grospel, affords 
the oqly remedy a^inst those terrors, by the promise of par- 
don, extended to the penitent, through tiie merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ It is the very essence of this sacrament, to exhi- 
bit this promised grace to mankind ; My body which was broken 
for you ; my blood shed for many for the remission of sins. Here 
shines from above, the ray of hope. Divine justice, we are as- 
sured, is not inexorable. Divine mercy is accessible to all who 
believe and repent The participation of this sacrament there- 
fore^ naturally imparts comfort to the worthy communicant ; as 
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it supposes, on his part, a cordial ^^eompliance with those terms, 
on which pardon is offered by the Grospel to mankind. 

I mean not to say, that the participation of this sacrament how 
pious and proper soever our dispositions at that time may 
be, is, of itself, sufficient to insure us of comfort at death. It 
were unwarrantable to flatter Christians with hopes to this ex- 
tent. No siiurle act of the most fervent devotion can aflord as- 
sured hopes of peace with Heaven, until these hopes be confirm- 
ed by the succeeding tenor of a good life. But what may safely 
be asserted is, that communicating in a proper manner makes 
way for such hopes. It is an introduction to that state of cecon- 
ciliation with God, which will give you peace in death. It is 
the beginning of a good course, which, if duly pursued, will 
make your latter end blessed. It is the entrance of the path of 
the just ; the morning of that light which shineth mare and more 
unto the perfect day. For this holy sacrament is a professed re- 
nunciabon oi the vices and corruptions of the world. It is a pro- 
fessed dereliction of former evil habits ; a solemn return, on our 
part, to Grod and virtue, under the firm trust that God will, 
through Jesus Christ, shew mercy to the frailties of the penitent. 
K you continue to support the character which you this day as- 
sume, the invisible world will no longer present to you a scene 
of terrors. You will be comforted with the view of goodness 
and compassion, as predominant in the administration of the uni- 
verse. After having finished a virtuous course, you will be able 
to look up to that God whom you have worshipped, and to say, 
/ know in whom I ham trusted. Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of deaths I will fear no evil; for thou art 
vnth me. Thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me. 

III. This sacrament prepares us for a happy death, by 
strengthening the connection between Christians and Christ their 
Saviour. This is a connection which, in various ways, re- 
dounds to their benefit ; and will be found particularly consola- 
tory at the hour of death. The awful Majesty of Heaven is in 
danger of overwhelming the mind, in the feeble moment of de- 
parting life. The reverence it inspires is mingled with sensa- 
tions of dread, which might be too strong for us then to bear. 
When we look up to it, through a Mediator and Intercessor, 
that Majesty assumes a milder aspect, and appears to invite our 
approach. Whatever, therefore, forms a connection with this 
great Mediator, this powerful friend and patron of the human 
race, must be most desirable to every one, especially to the dyr 
ing man. Now, this sacrament unites us closely with him. It 
is the oath of our allegiance. It is the act of enlisting ourselves 
under the banner of this Divine Lieader. Of course it strength- 
ens our faith in him, as our guide through life, and our guar«- 
dian and protector in death. It gives us a title to look up to 
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him under the confidence lM@ifet jreciprocal engagement, which 
fidelity on the one hand is always understood to imply, of pro- 
tection on the other. 

His participation of our nature conveys a dqpree of encour- 
agement, which we could derive from no being altogethi^ celes- 
tial, how gracious or benign soever. In our utmost extremity, 
we can have recourse to his svmpathizing aid, who had experi- 
ence both of the distresses of life, and of the terrors of death. — 
We behold in the text, with what firm tranquillity he looked for- 
ward to his approaching suflferings. Sincere attachment to oiu* 
great Master, may be expected to infuse into us some d^ree of 
the same happy composition of mind. It is owing to our losing 
out of view this perfect model ; to our following £e crowd, and 
adopting the common spirit of the world, that we become mean 

S Anted and base ; servilely attached to life, and afraid to die^ 
id we, according to our engagements at the Lord's table, keep 
our eye fixed on our Divine Leader, and study to follow his 
steps, a portion of his spirit would descend upon us at the hour 
of death. It would be as the mantle of Elijah, falling on a 
ehosen disciple ; and would enable us, as it did Elisha of old, to 

smite and divide the waters We believe our Saviour now to 

rule in the world of spirits. The grave, therefore, bars not his 
followers from access to him. In the grave, for our sake, he 
once lay down, that he might dispel the gloom which appears to 

*'usto covcf that formidable mansion. In a short time, he rose 
from it, in. order to assure us, that the dark and narrow house 
was not ii^ confine his followers for ever. By his death, he 
conquered death, and him that had the power of it ; and his voice 
to us is, Because IlivCj ye shall live also. Hence, as long as We 
^preserve that attachment to him which we tliis day profess, wc 

" are furnished with a variety, of considerations proper for sup- 
porting us in the prospect of our dissolution. This leads me to 
observe, 

IV. That the sacrament of which wc are to partake, prepares 
us for death, by confirming and enlivening our hope of immor- 
tality. In this sacrament, my friends, you act for both worlds. 
As inhabitants of the earth, you are on this day to look for- 
ward, with care to your future behaviour in it For you are not, 
by any means, disengaging yourselves totally from this life and 
its concerns. On Uie contrary, you are forming, and even 
strengthening, those connections, which virtue requires you to 

maintain with your friends and fellow-creatures around you. 

At the same time, you are not to consider yourselves as citizens 
of earth only, but aJso as citizens of Heaven. You are to recog- 
nize, on this occasion, your relation to a higher and better coun- 
try, with which you are connected by the most sacred ties ; and 
from which you derive those comforts and hopes that will both 
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purify your life, and render your death happy. The sacrament 
of the supper is, in this view, an ascent of tiie mind above ter- 
restial thmgs. At the Lord's table we associate ourselves, in 
some degree^ with spirits of a more exalted order. We declarc^y  
that we are tending towards their society ; and have fixed our 
final rest within the veil. This view of the institution, so com- 
fortable to the last period of life, is plainly given us in the words 
of the text For it is worthy of particular observation, that as 
soon as our Lord had instituted this sacrament, he straightway 
leads the thoughts of his disciples to a state of future existence. 
Employing that metaphorical style, which the occasion natural- 
ly suggested, he tells them, that though he was not henceforth 
to drink of the fruit of the vine on earth, yet a day was coming, 
when he was again to drink itt£^'M them ; to dnnk it, in his /a- 
ihers kingdom. Two distinct ideas are, in these words, pre- 
sented unto us. One is, the abode into which our Saviour was 
to remove ; his Father's kingdom. The other, the society which 
he was there to enjoy ; toith you in my Father's kingdom. These 
correspond to the two views under which death is most formida- 
ble to men ; both of which he intended to banish, by the institu- 
tion of this sacrament : first, that death is a transition to a new 
and unknown world ; and next, that it is a final separation from 
all the firiends whom we have loved on eardi. 

First : if death terminates our existence here, the abode to 
which it translates the faithful followers of Christ, is the king- 
dom of his Father. Hie institution of this sacrament dispels 
all the gloomy ideas of annihilation, of non-existence, of total 
darkness, which our imagination is ready to associate with the 
grave. We are here assured, that to good men, death is not the 
close of being, but a change of state ; a removal, from a distant 
and obscure province of the universe, into the city of God, the 
chief seat of their Father's kingdom. They have every reason 
to believe, that the objects which are to meet them there, how new 
and unknown soever, shall all be propitious and fi'iendly , For into 
the kingdom of his Father, their Lonl has declared that he has en- 
tered as their forerunner. I go to my Father, and your Fa- 
ther ; to my God and your God. In my Father^s hthise are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place /or you. I will eume again 
and receive you to myself y ^^^l where lam, there ye may be 
also. What reasonings, what speculations, can have power to 
impart so much peace to the dying man, as a promise so direct 
and explicit, coming from him, who is truth itself, and cannot lie. 
J[fit were not sOy I would have told you.'* The prospect be- 
comes still more cheering and relieving, when we include^ 

• 

* John, xiv. 3. 
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The other circumstances mentioned in the text ; the society 
to be enjoyed in that future state of beii^. With you I shall 
drink oj the fruit cf the vine in my Father^s kingdom.- 



In how amiable a light does our Saviour here appear, looking 
forward to a future re-union with those beloved friends, whom 
he w^as now leaving, as to a circumstance which should incn^ase 
both his own felicity and theirs, when they met a|^n in a hap- 
/ pier world ! Thus, in the most afiectionate manner, cheering 

their drooping and dejected spirits ; and by a similar prospect 
providing for the comfort of his followers in future generations^ 
when they shall be about to leave the world. 

The expressions in the text plainly suggest a joyful inter- 
course among friends, who had been separated by death, and 
^ therefore seem to give much confirmation, to what has always 

been a favourite hope of good men ; that friends shaU know and 
recognize each other, and renew their former connections, in a 
future state of existence. How many pleasing prospects does 
such an intimation open to the mind ! How much does it tend to 
compensate the vanity of life, and to mitigate the sorrows of 
death ! For it is not to be denied, that one of the most bitter 
circumstances attending death is, the final separation from be- 
loved friends. This is apt equally to wring the hearts of the dy- 
ing, and the surviving ; and it is an anguish of that sort, which 
descends most deeply into the virtuous and worthy breast. When 
surrounded with an afiectionate family, and weeping friends, a 
^'^. epod man is taking his last adieu of all whom he held most 
 ^ dear on earth ; when, with a feeble voice, he is giving them his 

blessing, before he leaves them for ever; when, for the last 
vtime, he beholds the countenance, he touches the hand, he hears 
the voice, of the person nearest his heart; who could bear 
this bitterness of gnef, if no support were to be ministered by 
ir': ^ religious hope ? If there were no voice to whisper to our spirits, 
« ^- that hereafter we, and those whom we love, shall meet again 

1?** '.' in a more blissful land? ^What higher view can possibly be 

: r given, of the benefit redounding from this divine institution, 

^ than its affording us consolation in such situations of extreme 

distress, by realizing to our souls the belief of an immortal state, 
in which all the virtuous and worthy shall be re-united in the 
presence of their common Lord ? 
^'*. Thus I have set before you maoy considerations, arising from 

the sacrament of our Loin's supper, which render it a proper 

E reparation not only for a good life, but for a comfortable and 
appy death. The great improvemeut to be made of the sub- 
ject is, to bring to the altar of GSod such dispositions of heart, 
as may give us ground to hope for this blessed effect. Let us 
approach to the sacrament with the same seriousness of frame. 
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as if it were the last time we were ever to partake of it ; as if 

we were now making provision for a journey to that land whence 

none return ; as if we were never to drinks in this manner, o/ the 

fruit of the vine, until that day when we drink it with those 

whom we htve loved in our Father's kingdom, Go(i only 

knows to whom this may be truly spoken ! God knows who, of 
this assembly, shall never have opportunity to approach again to 
the sacred table, and to meet witli their brethren, on such an oc- 
casion, in the courts of the Lord's house ! Whatever our doom 

is to be, whether we are appointed for life or for death, such is 
the frame of mind which now best becomes, and will most im-- 
prove us in partaking of the holy sacrament. 
Let me caution you, before I conclude, against judging of the 

{propriety of your disposition in this solemn act of worship, sole- 
y by the warmth of your afiections and the fervour of your devo- 
tion. This state of heart, how desirable soever it may be, can- 
n^ be at all times possessed. It depends in some measure on 
natural sensibility. All are not equally endowed with warm and 
tender feelings. Even they who are susceptible of the highest 
degrees of pious and vhtuous sensibility, cannot, on every oc. 
casion, command that happy temperature of mind. We are not, 
therefore, to judge unfavourably of ourselves, if this be not always 
the privilege of our devotions. It is chiefly a sedate and compo- 
sed frame of spirit, that we must study to cultivate ; arising from 
grave and sober thoughts ; from serious and penitent recollection 
of past errors ; firom good purposes for the future ; and irora a 
deep sense of the approaching events of death and immortalitr. 
Penetrated with such dispositions, you have^ ground to come to 
the altar of God with humble trust and joy ; under the belief, 
that you are approaching, through the great Redeemer, to that 
merciful Creator, to whom, in the high and holy place cf eternity ^^ 
the devout aspirations of his servants on earth are ever accepta- 
ble and pleasing. 
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On the use and abuse of the world. 
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They that use this worlds as not abusing it, 
I CoRinTUiA^rs, viL 31. 



THE world is always represented in Scripture as .the great 
scene of trial to a Christian. It sets before him a variety of 
duties, which are incumbeat on him to perform and, at the same 
time, surrounds him with many dangers, against which he has to 
guard. The part which is proper for him to act, may be com- 
prised in these two expressive words of the text ; using the worlds 
and not abusing it ; the significancy and extent of which, I pro- 
pose now to explain. The subject is of the highest importance, 
as in the world we must live : and according as we use, or abuse 
it, it will prove either our friend or our greatest foe. 

it is natural to begin with observing, that the Christian is 
here supposed to use the world ; by which we must certainly un- 
derstand the Apostle to mean, maintaining intercourse and con- 
nection with the world ; living in it, as one of the members of 
human society ; assuming that rank which belongs to his sta- 
tion. No one can be said to use the ux/rld who lives not thus. 
Hence it follows, tfiat sequestration from the world is no part of 
Christian duty ; and it appears strange, that even among those 
who approve not of monastic confinement, seclusion from the 
pleasures of society should have been sometimes considered, as 
belonging to the character of a religious man. They have been 
supposed to be the best servants of God, who, consecrating their 
time to the exercises of dcvotjpn, mingle least in the ordinary 
commerce of the world ; and especially who abstain most rigid- 
ly from all that has the appearance of amusement. But how 
pious and sincere soever the intentions of such persons may be^ 
they oertainly take not the properest method, either for improv- 
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in^ themselves, or for advancing religion among others For, 
this is not using the world, but rennqui^ing it. Instead of mak- 
ing the light of a good example shine with useful splendour 
throughout the eirele of societ}', they confine it within a narrow 
compass. According to the metaphor employed by our Saviour, 
after the candk is iighied, they put it under a bushel. Instead 
of recommending religion to the world, they exhibit it under the 
forbidding aspect of unnecessay austerity. Instead of employing 
their influence to regulate and temper ^e pleasures of the world, 
by a moderate participation of those that are innocent, they de- 
liver up all the entertainments of society into the hands of the 
loose and giddy. 

The various dangers which the world presents to one who is 
desirous of maintaining his piety and integrity, have giv^i rise 
to this scrupulous caution concerning the use of the world ; and, 
so far, the principle is commendable. But we must remember, 
that the virtue of a Christian is to be shown, in surmounting 
dangers which he is called to encounter. Into the post of dan- 
ger we were ordered by Providence when we were brought into 
this world. We were placed as soldiers, on the field of battle. 
It is there that our fidelity to our great commander must appear. 
The most signal virtues which adorn and improve the human 
character, are displayed in active life. There, the strength of 
the mind is brought forth and put to the test. There, all the 
amiable dispositions of the heart find their proper exercise : hu- 
manity is cultivated; patience, fortitude, and self-denial, come 
forward in all their forms : and the light of good men's works so 
shine before others as to lead them to glorify their Father which 
is in Heaven. 

It may be assumed, therefore, as a principle justified by the 
text, and by the whole strain of Scripture, that to use^ and in a 
certain degree to enjoy, the worldj is altogether consistent with 
religion. According to the rank which men possess in society, 
according to their age, their employment, and connections, their 
intercourse with the world will be more or less extended. In 
private life, they use the world with propriety, who are active and 
industrious in tfieir callings ; just and upright in their dealings ; 
sober, contented, and cheerful in their station. When the cir-r 
cumstances of men allow them a wider command of the enjoy** 
ments of the world, of those enjoyments they may freely partake, 
within the bounds of temperance, moderation, and decency. The 
highest situations of rank and opulence ought to be distinguished 
by dignity of character; by extensive beneficence, usefulness, 
and public spirit; by magnificence, without ostentation, and gen- 
erous hospitality, without profusion. 

We shall have a clearer view of the proper use of the world, 
wh^n we contrast it with that abuse of the world, which we too 
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often observe. Those abuses manifest themselves in various 
forms ; but in general may be classtnl under Uiree great heads. 

I. They are abusers of the world, who intern perately give 
themselves up to its pleasures, and lead a life of licentiousness, 
riot, and dissipation. Amidst the wealth and luxury of the pre- 
sent age, it will be admitted, that persons of this description are 
not im&equent, who, being opulent in fortune, and perhaps high 
in rank, think themselves entitled to pass their days in a care- 
less manner, without any other object in view, than the gratifi- 
cation of their senses and passions. It shall be granted, that they 
are not obliged to that exact Geooiiomy and attention in their man- 
ner of livinjj;, which the state of fortune may require of others. 
Gaiety shall be permitted to them ; change of scene, and variety 
of amusements. But let them not forget that as men and mem. 
bers of society, not to say professors of the Christian faith, they 
are bound to stx>p short in their career of pleasure, as soon as it 
becomes disgraceful to themselves and hurtful to the world. By 
the train of life which they lead, they defeat every purpose for 
which Providence bestowed on them the blessings of prosperity. 
They sink every talent which they possess, into useless insigni- 
ficancy. They corrupt the public manners by their example, 
and difiuse among others the spirit of extravagance and folly. 
They behave in a manner altogether unsuitable to the condition 
of the world in which we live ; where we arc exposed to so much 
change, surrounded with so much distress, and daily behold so 
many affecting scenes, as ought to awaken serious reflection, and 
chasten dissolute mirth. 

With indignant eyes, the sober and thinking part of mankind 
view the luxury and riot of those abusers of the world. To them 
arc owing the discontents of the poor, their disaffection to their 
suj)eriors, their proncness to (li.»>titrl> the peace of the world. 
When the poor behold wealth properly used, they look up with 
respect to thorn who possess it. They i*est contented in their 
st<itioii, and bless the just and tlie generous, from whose muni- 
ficence they receive employment and reward. But when they 
hcliold those men of plcasiiix* dissipating, in vice and folly, the 
fortune which their forefatliers had honourably earned ; when they 
behold them oppressing all their dependants merely that they 
may level in luxurious extra va;i;ance, then their hearts swell 
within them ; with murmurs of sullen grief, they eye their own 
mean habitation and needy family ; and become prepared for rob- 
bery, tumult, sedition, and cveiy evil work. 

The conduct of such abusers of the world is not only perni- 
cious to flie welfare of society, and to the interests of virtue ; it 
is equally ruinous to themselves. I shall not insist on the loss 
of reputation, the waste of fortune, the broken health, and de- 
bilitated frame, which are the well-known consequences of a life 
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of intemperate pleatare. I shall not recount all the better and 
more substantial enjoyments which they forfeit Amidst the 
turbulence of riot, and the fumes of intoxication, unknown to 
them are the rational entertainments of re^lar life; ^e enjoy- 
ment of the face of nature \ the pleasures of knowledge, and an 
improved mind ; the pleasures of private ^end&hip, and domes^ 
tic society ; the conscious satisfaction which accompanies honour- 
able labours, and the justly acquired esteem of Uiose who sur- 
round them. All these they have thrown away ; and in their 
room have substituted, what they think more high and vivid 
pleasures. But of what nature are those pleasures? Even in 
laughter the heart is sorrow/ulf and the end of that mirth is 
heaviness,*^ 

At the bottom of the hearts of all men, tbere lies a seeret 
sensQ of propriety, virtue, and honour. Thisaense may be so far 
blunted, as to lose its influence in guiding men to what is right, 
while yet it retains its power of oxaking them feel ttiat they are 
acting wrong. Hence remorse often gnaws the heart, which af- 
fects to appear light and gay before the world. Among the 
crowd of amusements, the voluptuary may endeavour to stifle his 
uneasiness ; but through all his defences it will penetrate. ' A 
conscious sense of his own insignificance, when he sees others 
distinguished for acting a manly and worthy part ; reflection on 
the time he has wasted, and the contempt he has incurred ; the 
galling remembrance of his earlier and better days, when he 
gave the &ir promise of accomplishments, which now are blast- 
ed ; have frequently been found to sadden the festive hour. The 
noise of merriment may be heard ; but heaviness lies at the heart. 
While the tabret and the viol play, a melancholy voice sounds in 
his cars. The wasted estate, the neglected halls, and ruined man- 
sions of his father, rise to view. The angry countenances of his 
fi-iends seem to stAie him in the face. A hand appears to come 
forth on the wall, and to write his doom. 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses, ye who by li- 
centiousness, extravagance, and vice, are abusers of the world ! 
You are degrading, you are ruining yourselves. You are grossly 
misemploying the gifts of God ; and the giver will not fail to 
punish. Awake to the pursuits of men of virtue and honour. 
Break loose from that magic circle, within which you are at 
m^sent held. Reject the poisoned cup which Ihe enchantress 
Pleasure holds up to your lips. Draw aside the veil which slie 
throws over your eyes. You will then see other objects than 
you now behold. You will see a dark abyss opening below your 
feet You will see virtue and temperance marking out the road 
which conducts to true felicity. You will be enabled to discern, 
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that the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but such as fol- 
low those divine guides ; and who consider pleasure as the sea- 
soning, but not as the business of life. 

II. The world is abused, not only by an intemperate pursuit 
of its pleasures, but by a sordid attachment to its gains. This 
respects a set of men of very different description from the for- 
mer, more decent in their carriage, and less flagrant in their vi- 
ces ; but corrupted by the world in no less a d^ree. For the 
world is often abused by the men of business, as much as by the 
men of pleasure. When worldly success becomes the sole object 
of their life; when the accumulation of fortune so engrosses 
them as to harden their heart against every feeling of moral ob- 
ligation ; when it renders them insensible to the calls of affec- 
tion, and to the impressions of piety and religion ; they then 
come under the class of the covetous, whom, it is said, the Lord 
abhoaretlu* 

The world, with its advantages, is a lawful object of pursuit 
to a Christian. He may seek, by fair industry, to render his 
circumstances affluent Without reproof, he may aim at distinc- 
tionand consideration in the world. He may bestow a consider- 
able portion of his time and attention on the successful manage- 
ment of his worldly interest All this is within the limits of that 
allowable use of the world, to which religion gives its sanction. 
But to a wise and good man, the world is only a secondary ob- 
ject He remembers there is an eternity beyond it His care 
is, not merely to amass and possess, but to use his possessions 
i^ell, as one who is accountable to God. He is not a slave, either 
to the hopes or the fears of the world. He would rather forfeit 
any present advanta^, than obtain it at the eiq>ense of violating 
the divine law, or n^lecting his duty. This is using the world 
like a good man. This is living in it, as a subject of Grod, and 
a member of the great community of mankind. To such a man, 
riches are a blessing. He may enjoy them with magnificence, 
but he v»*ill use them with liberality. They open a wide field to 
the exercise of his virtue, and allow it to shine with diffusive 
lustre. 

Very opposite to tfiis, is the character of the worldly-minded. 
To them, the mere attainment of earthly possessions is an ulti- 
mate aim. They cannot be said to use the world; for, to pos- 
sess, not to use or enjoy, is their object. They are emphatically 
said in Scripture, to load themselves with thick day A Some 
sort of apology may be framed for them who seek to extract from 
the world, pleasure of one kind or other. But for those who 
know no pleasure, farther than adding house to house and field 
fofieldy and calling them their own, it is hardly possible to frame 

* Psalm X. 3. f Habakuk, ii. 6. 
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any apolc^. Such persons are idolaters of the worst kmd ; for 
they have made the world their Ood. They daily worship and 
bow down before it; and hold nothing to be mean or base, 

which can promote the enlaimment of their fortune. ^He is 

an abuser of the world, let his possession of it be ever so am- 
ple, who knows nothii]|; higher than the gains of the world. He 
is an abuser of the world, who sacrifices probity, virtue, or hu- 
manity, to its interestSb He is an abuser of the world, who can- 
not occasionally retreat firom it, to consider what character he 
bears in the sight of Gk>d ; and to what issue his conduct will 
bring him at last. In a word, the world is then properly used, 
when it is generously and beneficially enjoyed ; neither hoarded 
up by avrice, nor squandered by ostentation. 

HI. The world is abused, by those who employ its advanta- 
ges to the injury or oppression of their brethren. Under this 
class are includ^ the worst and most criminal obusers of the 
world; who turn against their fellow-creatures, those advan- 
tages with which it has pleased Heaven to distinguish them. It 
is a class which comprehends the sovereign who t}rrannisesover 
his people; the great man who depresses his dependants: the 
master who is cruel to his servants ; every one, in fine, who 
renders his superiority of any kind, whether of wealth or pow- 
er, unnecessarily grevious so those who are his infenors : Whose 
superciliousness dejects the modest ; whose insolence tramples 
on the poor ; whose rigour makes the widow and the orphan 
weep. Persons of this character, while thus abusing the advan- 
tages of the world, mav, for a while, enjoy their triumph. But 
let them not think their triumph is always to last Tneir turn 
shall come to be humbled as low as those whom they now op- 
press. For there is a vigilant eye in the Heavens, attentive to 
observe their procedure. There is an impartial ear which listens 
to every just complaint preferred against them. There is an ir> 
resistible arm stretched over their heads, whose weight they shall 
one day feel. The sovereign 'Of the universe characterises him- 
self in the sacred writings, as peculiarly an adversary to the inso- 
lent and haughty. For the oppression qfthepoory for the sighing 
qfthe needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord ; / will set him in 
safety from him thatpuffeth at him* I will come near to you 
injudgment ; and I will be a swift witness against those that op- 
press the hireling in his wages, the widow, and thefatherless, and 
thai turn aside the stranger from his rights He that oppresseth 
the poor reproacheth his maker,\ The Lord unll plead t/ieir 
• eattse ; and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.\ 

After hearing these awful words, is it not strange, Oh men ! at 
once infatuated and cruel ! that you cannot use the world with- 

* Pnlm xii. 5. f Mtlacbi, iii 5. 4 ic'rov. liv. 31. § Prov. xiii. 2?. 
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out abusing it to the distress of your brethreo ? Even supposing 
no punishment to be threatened, no arm to be lifted up against 
you, Ls there nothing within you that relents at the circumstan- 
ces of those below you in the world ? Is it not enough, that they 
suffer their own hard fiite, without its being aggravated, by 3'om* 
severity and oppression ? Why must the aged, the poor, and the 
fiiendless, tremble at your greatness ? Cannot you be happy, un- 
less you make them eat their scanty morsel in bitterness of 
heart ?— -You happy ! — profane not the word — what is such hap- 
pln ess as yours, compared with that of him who could say, 
fVhen fheeartieardmey then it blessed me; and when tfie eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me ; because I delivered the poor that cried f 
and the fatherless^ and him that had none to help him. I was a 
father ^o the poor. The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me ; and I caused the widow^s heart to singforjoy.* 
How properly did such a man use the worlds and with what just 
honour did he flourish in it ! Unto me men gave ear ; they ktpt si- 
lence, and waited for my counsel. The princes refrained talking. 
The aged rose and stood up. My root UHis spread out by the wa- 
ters y and the dew lay upon my branch. — Not ouly unJbiown to 
you are such pleasures of virtuous prosperity : but even previous to 
prepared punishment, be assured, that remorse is approaching 
to wring your hearts. Of the world, which you now abuse, in 
a short time nothing shall remain, but the horror arising from 
remembered crimes. The wages you have detained, the wealth 
you have squeezed from the needy, shall lie heavy on your 
souls. The stately buildings which your pride has erected, by 
means of violence and oppression, shall seem haunted by injur- 
ed ghosts. The stone shall cry out of the waU^andthe beam out 
of the timber nhall answer it A When you lie on the bed of 
death, the poor, whom you have oppressed, shall appear to you 
as gathered together ; stretching forth their hands, and lifting 
up their voices against you, at ue tribunal of Heaven. / have 
seen the uncked great in power^ and spreading hifnself like a 
green bay 'tree. But hepdissed away y and was not. I sought him^ 
but he could not be found. They are brought down to desolation 
in a moment^ and utterly consumed with terrors. As a Aream 
when one awakethy so, Lordy when thou awakest, thou shall 
despise tlieir image.X 

Thus I have shown what it is to use and what to abuse the 
world. When, according to our different stations, we enjoy the 
advantages of the wodd with propriety and decency ; temperate 
in our pleasures; moderate in our pursuits of interest; mindful 
of our duty to Grod, and at the same time, just, humane, and s&- 
nerous tft 1 ur brethren ; then, and then only, we use the world, 

• Job, zsis. 9^21. t Htbtk il 11 « Plidm SSfiL 3f . Ini'iL 19. 
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safely enjoy all the comforts which the world affords, 
station allows. But if we pass beyond these boundaries, in! 
the regions of disorderly and vicious pleasure, of debasing covet- 
ousness or of oppressive insolence, the world will then serve on- 
ly to corrupt our minds, and to accelerate our ruin. The licen- 
tious, the avaricious, and the insolent^ form the three great clas- 
ses of abusers of the world. v 
Let not those who are in wealthy and flourishing circumstan- 
ces, complain of the restraints which religious doctrine attempts 
to impose on their enjo3rments. For, to what do these restraints 
amount? To no more than this, that, by their pleasures, they 
would neither injure themselves, nor injure others. We call not 
on the young, to relinquish their gaiety ; nor on the rich, to 
forego their opulence ; nor on the great, to lay aside their state. 
We only call on them, not to convert gaiely into licentiousness ; 
nor to employ opulence in mere extravagance; nor to abuse 
ffreatness for die oppression of their inferiors : While they enjoy 
me world, not to forget that they are the subjects of God, and 
are soon to pass into another state. Let the motive by which the 
Apostle enforces the exhortation in the text, present itself to their 
thought; Um this worldas not abusing it; for the fashion cf 
the world piisseth away. Its pomp and its {Measures, its riches, 
magnificence, and glory, are no more than a transient show. 
Every thing that we here enjoy, changes, decays, and comes to 
fax end. ^ floats on the siuiace of a river, which, with swift 
current, is running towards a boundless ocean. Beyond this pre- 
sent scene of things, above those sublunary regions, we are to 
look for what is permanent and stable. The world passes away ; 
but God, and Heaven, and virtue, continue unchangeably tifie 
same. We are soon to enter into eternal habitations ; and into 
these, our works shall follow us. The consequences shall for 
ever remain of the part which we have acted as good or bad men ; 
n faithful subjects of God, or as servants of a vain world. 
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fPum not to the right hand^ nor to the l^t. — ^Proverbs, !▼. «T. 



/ WILL behave myself wisely said the Psalmist David, m 
a perfect way* Wisdom is no less necessary m religious, and 
moral, than in civil conduct. Unless there be a proper degree 
of light in the understanding, it will not be enou^ that there are 
good dispositions in the heart Without regular guidance, they 
will often err from the right scope. They will be always wa> 
vering and unsteady ; nay, on some occasions, they may betray 
us into evil. This is too much verified by that propensity to run 
into extremes, which so oft^i appears in the behaviour of men. 
How many have originally set out with good principles and in- 
tentions, who, tfirough want of discretion in the aj^lieation of 
their principles, have in the end injured themselves, and brought 
discredit on religion ? There is a certain temperate mean, in the 
observance of which piety and virtue consist. On each side 
there lies a dangerous extreme. Bewildering paths open ; by 
deviating into which, men are apt to forfeit all the praise of their 
good intentions ; and to finish with reproach, what they had be- 
gun with honour. Thi» is the ground of the wise man's exhor- 
tation in the text Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eye-lids look straight before thee. Ponder the path of thy feet, 
and let all thy ways be established. Turn not to the right hand 
nor to the left*; remove thy foot from eviL In discoursing from 
these words, I propose to point out some of the extremes into 
which men are apt to run in religion and morals ; and to sug* 
j^st directions ff^* guarding against them. 

* Psalm ci. 2. 
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With regard to religious principle in general^ it may perhaps 
be expected, that I should warn yHu of the danger of being, on 
one hand, too rigid in adhering to it, and on the other hand, too 
easy in relaxing it. But the distinction between these supposed 
extremes, I conceive to have no foundation. No man can be too 
stiict, in his adherence to a principle of duty. Here, there is 
no extreme. All relaxation of principle is criminal. What con- 
science dictates is to be ever obeyed. Its commands are univer- 
sally sacred. Even though it should be misled, yet as long M 
we conceive it to utter the voice of God, in disobeying it we sin* 
The error, therefore, to be here avoided, is not too scrupulous 
or tender regard to conscience, but too little care to have con- 
8cience*properly enliflditened, with respect to what is matter of 
duty and of sin.— —Receive not without examination, whatever 
human tradition has consecrated as sacred. Recur, on every 
occasion, to those great fountains of light and knowledge, which 
are opened to you m the pure word of God. Distinguish, with 
care, between the superstitious fancies of men, and the eyerlast* 
ing commandments of God. Exhaust not on trifles that zeal, 
which ought to be reserved for the weightier matters of the law. 
Overload not conscience, with what is frivolous and unnecessary. 
But when you have once drawn the line with intelligence and 
precision, between duty and sin, that liHe you ought on no occa- 
^on to transgress. 

Though there is no extreme in the reverence due to conscience, 
there may undoubtedly be an extreme in laying too much stress, 
either on mere principle, or on mere practice. Here we must 
take particular care not to ium to the right hand, nor to the l^t ; 
but to hold faith and a good conscience united, as the scripture, 
with great propriety, exhorts- us.* The error of resting wholly 
on faith, or wholly on works, is one of those seductions, which 
most easily mislead men ; under the semblance of piety on the 
one hand, and of virtue on the other. This is not an error pecu- 
liar to our times. It has obtained in every age of the Christian 
church. It has nm through all the diflferent modes of false reli- 
gion. It forms the chief distinction of all the various sects which 
have divided, and which still continue to divide, the church ; ac- 
cording as they have leaned most to the side of belief, or to the 
tide of morality. 

Did we listen candidly to the voice of scripture, it would 
guard us against either extreme. The Apostle Paul every where 
testifies, that by no works of our own we can be justified ; and 
that without faith it is impossible to please Ood. The Apostle 
James as clearly shews, that faith, if it be unproductive of goo4 

• 1 Timothy, i. 19. 
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works, justifies no man. Between those sentiments there is no 
opposition. Faith without works, is nugatory and insignificant. 
It is a foundation, without any superstructure raised upon it. It 
is a fountain which sends forth no stream ; a tree which neither 
hears fruit, nor affords shade. Grood works, again, without good 
principles, are a fair but airy structure ; without firmness or sta- 
bility. They resemble the Jiouse Jmilt on the sand ; the reed 
which shakes with every wind. You must join the two in full 
miion, if you would exhibit the character of a real Christian. He 
who sets faith in opposition to morals, or morals in opposition to 
faith, is equally an enemy to the interest of religion. He holds 
up to view an imperfect and disfigured form, in the room of what 
ought to command respect from all beholders. By leaning to 
one extreme, he is in danger of falling into vice ; by the oUier^ 
of nmning into impiety. 

Whatever the belief of men be, they generally pride them- 
selves in the possession of some good moial qualities. The sense 
of duty is deeply rooted in the human heart Without some pre- 
tence to virtue, there is no self-esteem ; and no man wishes to 
appear, in his own view, as entirely worthless. But ax there is 
a constant strife between the lower and higher parts of our na- 
ture, between inclination and principle, this produces much con- 
tradiction and inconsistency in conduct. Hence arise most of the 
extremes, into which men run in their moral behaviour ; resting 
their whole worth on that good quality, to which, by constitution 
or temper, they are most inclined. 

One of the first and most common of those extremes is tliat of 
placing all virtue, either in justice, on the one hand ; or in ge- 
nerosity, on the other. The opposition between these is most 
discernible among two different classes of men in society. They 
who have earned their fortune by a laborious and industrious 
life, are naturally tenacious of what they have painfully aaquir- 
cd. To justice they consider tlicmselves as obliged ; but to go 
beyond it in acts of kindness, they consider as superfluous and 
extravagant. They will not take any advantage of others, which 
conscience tells them is iniquitous; but neither will they make 
any allowance for tlieir necessities and wants. They contend, 
"with rigourous exactness, for what is due to themselves. They 
ore satisfied, if no man suffer unjustly by tliem. That no one is 

benefited by them, gives them little concern. ^Another set of 

men place tlieir whole merit in generosity and mercy; while 
to justice and integrity they pay small regard. These arc per- 
sons generally of higher rank, and of easy fortune. To them, 
justice appears a sort of vulgar virtue, requisite chiefly in the 
petty transactions which those of inferior station carry on with 
one another. But humaaity and liberality, they consider as 
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more refined virtues, which dignify their character, and cover all 
their failings. They can relent at repi*esentations of distress ; can 
bestow with ostentatious ^nerosity ; can even occasionally share 
their wealth with a companion of whom they are fond ; while^ 
at the same time, they withhold ^m others what is due to them ; 
are negligent of their family unMheir relations ; and to the just 
demands of their creditors gii^iio attention. 

Both these classes of men run to a jbulty extreme. They di- 
vide moral virtue between them. Each takes that part of it on 
ly which suits his temper. Without justice, there is no virtue. 
But without humanity and mercy, no virtuous character is com- 
plete. The one man leans to the extreme of parsimony. The 
other to that of profusion. The temper of the one is unfeeling. 
The sensibility of the other is thoughUess. The one you may in 
some degree respect ; but you cannot love. The other may be 
loved ; but cannot be respected : and it is difficult to say, which 

character is roost defective. ^We must undoubtedly begin with 

being just, before we attempt to be generous. At the same time,* 
he who goes no £ulher than to bare justice, stops at the beginning 
of virtue. We are commanded to do justly^ but to love mercy * 
The one virtue r^ulates our actions; the other improves our 
heart and affections. Each is equally necessary to the happiness 
of the world. Justice is the pillar, that upholds the whole fa- 
bric of human society. Mercy is tlie genial ray, which cheers 
and warms the habitations of men. The perfection of our social 
character consists, m properly tempering the two with one ano- 
ther ; in holding that middle course, which admits of our being 
just, without being rigid ; and allows us to be generous, without- 
being unjust. 

We must next guard against either too great severity, or too 
great facility of manners. These are extremes of which we ev- 
ery day behold instances in the world. He who leans to the 
side of severity, is harsh in his censures, and narrow in his opi- 
nions. He cannot condescend to others in things indifferent He 
has no allowance to make for human frailty ; or for the differ- 
ence of age, rank, or temper among mankind. With him, all 
gaiety is sinful levity ; and every amusement is a crime. To 
this extreme, the admonition of Solomon may be understood to 
belong : Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make thyself over- 
wise. Why shouldest thou destroy thysel/i* When the seve- 
rity of manners is hypocritical, and assumed as a cloak to secret 
indulgence, it is one of the worst prostitutions of religion. But I 
now consider it, not as the effect of design, but of natural auste- 
rity of temper, and of contracting maxims of conduct. Its in- 

• Rcclet. vii. 16.  
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fluence upon the person himself, b to render him gloomy and 
sour ; upon others, to alienate them both from his society, and 
his counsels ; upon religion, to set it forth as a morose and for- 
bidding principle. — ^The qpp^site extreme to this is, perhaps^ 
still more dangerous; that of '^p^ great fiaicility, and accommo* 
dation to the ways of others. '■Bjs man of this character, partly 
from indolent weakness, and pa^gy from softness of temper, is 
disposed to a tame and universal assent Averse either to 
contradiction or to blame, he goes along with the manners that 
prevail. He views every character with indulgent eye ; and with 
good dispositions in bis breast, and a natural reluctance to 
profligacy and vice ; he is enticed to the commissions of evili 
which he condemns^ merely through want of fortitude to oppoafe 
others. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, in moral conduct, is more diffi- 
cult, than to avoid turning here, either to the right hand, or to 
the left. One of the greatest triab both of wisdom and virtue 
fs, to preserve a just medium between tliat harshness of auste- 
rity, which disgusts and alienates mankind, and that weakness 
of good nature, which opens the door to sinful excess. The one 
teparates us too much from the world. The other connects us 
too closely with it ; and seduces us \o follow the multittide in dhh 
mg evil. One who is of the former character, studies too little 
to be agreeable, in order to render himself useful. He who is 
of the latter, by studying too much to be agreeable, forfeits his 
innocence. If the one hurt religion, by clothing it in the garb 
of unnecessary strictness; the other, by unwarrantable compli- 
ance, strengthens the power of corruption in the world. The 
one borders on the character of the Pharisee ; the other, on that 
of the Sadducee. True religion enjoins us to stand at an equal 
distance from both ; and to pursue the difficult, but*honourable 
aim, of uniting good nature with fixed religious principle ; aflable 
manners, with untainted virtue. 

Farther ; we run to one extreme, when we contemn alto- 
gether the opinions of mankind ; to another, when we court their 
praise too eagerly. The former discovers a high degree of pride 
and self-conceit The latter betrays servility of spirit We are 
formed by nature and Providence, to be connected with one an- 
other. No man can stand entirely alone, and independent of all 
his fellow-creatures. A reasonable regard, therefore, for their 
esteem and good opinion, is a commendable principle. It flows 
from humanity, and coincides with the desire of being mutually 
usefuL But it that regard be carried too far, it becomes the 
source of much corruption. For, in the present state of man- 
kind, the prjdse of the world often interferes with our acting 
(hatjiteady and cohsllentious part which 'gains the approbadon 
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of God. Hence arises the difficulty of drawing a proper line, be- 
tween the allowable res;ard for reputation, and the excessive desire 
of praise. On the one side, and on the other, danger meets us ; 
and either extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes all regard to the sentiments of mankind^ 
suppresses one incentive to holni^rable de^ds ; nay, he removes 
one of the strongest checks oti^ice. For where there is no de- 
sire of praise, there will be also no sense of reproach and shame ; 
and when this sense is destroyed, the way is paved to open pro- 
fligacy. On the other hand, he who is actuated solely bv the love 
of human praise, encroaches on the higher respect which he owes 
to conscience, and to God. Hence, virtue is often counterfeited ; 
and many a splendid appearance has been exhibited to the worlds 
which had no basis in real principal, or inward affection. Hence 
religious truths have been di^ised, or unfairiy represented, in 
order to be suited to popular taste. Hence the Sa^bes and Pha- 
risees rejected our blessed Lord because they loved the praise of 

men more than the praise qf God. ^Tum, therefore, neither to 

the right hand nor to the Itft. Affect not to despise what the 
worid thinks of your conduct and character \ and yet, let not 
the sentiments of the worid entirely rule you. Let a desire of 
esteem be one motive of your conduct ; but let it hold a subor- 
dinate place. Measure the regard that is due to the opinions of 
men, by the degree in which these coincide with the law of God. 

Allow me next to suggest the danger of running to the ex- 
treme of anxiety about wondly interests on the one hand and of 
negligence on the other. It is hard to say which of these ex- 
tremes is fraught with most vice and most misery. Industry 
and diligence are unquestionable duties, strictly enforced on au 
Christians ; and he who fails in making suitable provision for 
his household and family, is pronounced to be uxjrse than an in- 
fidel. But there are bounds, within which our concern for world- 
ly success must be confined. For anxiety is the certain poison 
of human life. It debases the mind ; and sharpens all the pas* 
sions. It involves men in perpetual distractions, and torment- 
ing cares ; and leads them aside from what ought to be the great 
scope of human action. Anxiety is in general the effect of a co- 
vetous temper. Negligence is commonly the ofispring of licen- 
tiousness, and always the parent of universal disorder. By an- 
xiety you render yourselves miserable. By negligence, you too 
often occasion the ruin of others. The anxious man is the vo- 
tary of riches ; the negligent man the votary of pleasure. Each 
ofiers hb mistaken worship, at the shrine of a false deity ; and 
each shall reap only such rewards as an idol can bestow ; the 
one sacrificing the enjoyment and improvement of the present 
to vain cares about futurity, the other so totoUy taken up in en- 
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joying the present as to store the future with certain misery.-— 
True virtue holds a temperate course between these extremes ; 
neither careless of to-morrow, nor taking too much thought for 
it ; diligent, but not anxious ; prudent, but not covetous ; attentive 
to provide comfortable accommodation on earth, but chiefly con- 
cerned to laj/ up treasures in Ikaven, 

I SHALL only warn you fartne£ against the extreme of enga- 
ging in a course of life too busy and hurried, or of devoting 
yourselves to one too retired and unemployed. We are formed 
for a mixture of action, and retreat Our connections with so- 
ciety, and the performance of duties which we owe to one ano- 
ther, necessarily engag^e us in active life. What we owe to our- 
adv^ requires occasional retirement For he who lives always 
m the bustle of the world( cannot it is to be feared, always pre- 
serve his virtue pure. Sentiments of piety will be deprived of 
that nourishment and support which they would derive from me- 
ditation and devotion. His temper will be often ruffled and dis- 
turbed. His passions will be kept too much on the stretch. From 
the contagious manners which every where abound, he will not 

be able to avoid contracting some dangerous infection. On 

the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, in order either to 
enjoy ease, or to escape from the temptations of the world, will 
often find disquiet meeting him in solitude, and the worst temp- 
tations arising from within himself. Unoccupied by active and 
honourable pursuits, unable to devote his whole time to improving 
thoughts, many an evil passion will start up, and occupy the va- 
cant hour. Sullenness and gloom will be in danger of over 
whelming him. Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, 
are apt to persecute those who withdraw themselves altogether 

from the haunts of men. Steer, therefore, a middle course, 

between a life oppressed with business on the one hand, and bur- 
dened, for the burden is no less, with idleness on the other. Pro- 
vide for yourselves matter of fair and honest pursuit, to afibrd a 
proper object to the active powers of the mind. Temper business 
with serious meditation ; and enliven retreat by returns of action and 
industry 

Thus, I have pointed out some of those extremes into which 
men are apt to run, by forsaking the line which religion and 
wisdom have drawn. Many more, I am sensible, might be sug- 
gested ; for the field is wide, and hardly is there any appearance 
of piety, virtue, or good conduct, but what the folly of men is 
apt to push into undue excess, on one or other side. What I 
have mentioned, will be sufficient to show the necessity of pru- 
dent circumspection, in order to escape the dangers which beset 
us in this state of trial. Let us study to attain a regular, uni- 
form, consistent charactor ; where nothing tliat is e;ieesfive er 
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disproportioned shall come forward to view; which shall not 
plume itself with a £eur show on one side only, while in oiiiet 
quarters it remains unadorned and blemished ; but where the dif- 
ferent parts of worth and goodness shall appear united, and each 
ahali exert its proper influence on conduct Thus, turning ndh 
iher to the right hand nor to thel^t^ weshallasfkrasourirailty 
permits, approach to the peifection of the human characcer ; 
imd shall have reason not to be ashamed when we have equal rt/Bt^ 
feet to ail Ood*s eommandmente. 
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SERMON xLvnr. 



On scoffing at religion. 



There shall come in the last days scoffers. — 2 Peter, iii. S. 



AS the Christian religion is adverse to the inclinations and 
passions of the corrupted part of mankind, it has been its fate, 
in every age, to encounter the opposition of various foes. Some* 
times, it has undergone the storms of violence and persecution. 
Sometimes, it has been attacked by the arms of false reasoning 
and sophistry. When these have failed of success, it has at other 
times been exposed to the scoffs of the petulant Men of light 
and frivolous minds, who had no comprehension of thought for 
discerning what is great, and no solidity of judgment for deciding 
on what is true, have taken upon them to treat religion with con^ 
tempt, as if it were of no consequence to the world. They have 
affected to represent the whole of that venerable fabric which has 
no long commanded the respect of mankind, which for ages the 
learned have supported, and the wise have admired^ as having no 
better foundat^pn than the gloomy imagination of fanatics and vi- 
sionaries. Of this character were those scoffers, predicted by the 
Apostle to arise in the last days; a prediction which we have 
seen too often fulfilled. As the false colours which such men 
throw on religion, are apt to» impose on the weak and unwary^ 
let us now examine, whethar religion affords any just grounds for 
the contempt or ridicule of the scoffer. They must be either the 
doctrines, or the precepts of religion, which he endeavours to hold 
forth to contempt 

The doctrines of the Christim religion are rational and pure. 
All that it has revealed concerning the perfections of God, his 
moral government and laws, the destination of man, and the 
rewards and punishments of a future state, is perfectly conso- 
fiant to tiie most enlightened reason. In some articles which 
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transcend the limits of our present faculties, as ia what relates 
to the essence of the Godhead, the fallen state of mankind, and 
their redemption by Jesus Christ, its doctrines, may appear mys- 
terious and dark. Against these the scoffer has often directed 
his attacks, as if whatever could apt be explained by us, ought 
upon that account to be exploded as absurd. 

It is unnecessary to enter at [present, on any particular defence 
of these doctrinei, as there is one observation which, if duly 
weighed, is sufiKcient to silence the cavils, of the scoffer. Is he 
not compelled to admit, that the whole system of nature around 
him is fiiU c^ mystery ? What reason, then, had he to suppose, 
that the dootrinesof revelation, proceeding from the same author, 
were to contain no mysterious obscurity ? All that is requisite 
for the conduct of life, both in nature and in religion. Divine wis- 
dom has rendered obvious to all. A^ nature has afforded us suf- 
ficient infiormatioQ concerning what is necessary^br our food, 
our accommodation, and our safety ; so religion has plainly in- 
structed us in our duty towards God and our neighbour. But aB 
soon as we attempt to rise towards, objects that lie beyond our 
immediate sphere of action, our curiosity is checked ; and dark- 
ness meets us on every side. What the essence is of those ma- 
terial bodies which we see and handle ; how a seed grows up in- 
to a tree ; how man is formed in the womb ; or how the mind 
acts upon the body, after it is formed ; are mysteries of which 
we can give no more account, than of the most obscure and dif- 
ficult parts of revelation. We are obliged to admit the existence 
of the fact, though the explanation of it exceeds our faculties. 

After the same manner in natural religion, questions arise 
concerning the creation of the world from nothing, the origin of 
evil under the guvernment of a perfect Being, and the consistea- 
cy of human liberty with Divine prescience, which are of as in- 
tricate nature, and of as difficult solution as any questions in 
Christian theology. We may plainly see, that we are not ad- 
mitted into the secrets of Providence, any mofi^ than into the 
mysteries of the Godhead. In all his ways, the Almighty is a 
Cfod thai hideth himself. He maketh darkness his pavilion. 
He holdeth back tlieface of his throne ; and spreadeth a thick 

cloud upon it ; ^Instead of its being any objection to revelation 

that some of its doctrines are mysterious, it would be much more 
strange and unaccountable, if no such doctrines were found in 
it Had every thing in the Christian system been perfectly 
level to our capacities, this might rather have given ground to 
a suspicion of its not proceeding from God; since it would 
have been then so unlike to what we find both in the system of 
the universe, and in the system of natural religion. Whereas, 
according as matters now stand, the Gospel has the same fea- 
tures, the same general character, with the other two, which are 
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acknowledged to be of Divine origin ; plain and comprehensible, 
in ^^ hat relates to practice ; dark and mysterious, in what relates 
to speculation and belief.* The cavils of the scoffer, therefore, 
on this head, are so far from having any just foundation, that 
they only disco\*er his ignorance and the narrowness of hit 
views. ^ 

Let us next proceed to what relates to practice, or the pre* 
ceptive part of religion. The duties which religion enjoins us 
to perform towards God, are those which have oftenest furnish- 
ed matter to the scofib of the licentious. They attempt to re* 
present these as so idle and superfluous, that they could owe 
their birth to nothing but enthusiasm.— -For is not the Deity &• 
far exalted above us, as to receive neither advantage nor plea- 
sure from our worship? What are our prayers, or our praises, 
to that infinite mind, who^ resting in the full enjoyment of hia 
own beatitudu^ beholds all his creatures passing before him, only 
as the injects of a day ? What but superstitious terrors could 
have dictated those forms of homage, and those distinctions of 
sacred days, in which vulgar minds delight, but whidi the libe- 
ral and enlarged look upon with scorn ? 

Now, in return to such insults of the soccer, it might be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the united sentiments of mankind, in every 
age and nation, are against him. Thoughtless as the bulk of 
men are, and attached only to objects which they see around 
them ; this principle has never been extinguished in their breasts, 
that to the gi*eat Parent of the human race, the universal, though 
invisible, Benefactor of the world, not only internal reverence, 
but external homage, is due. Whether he need that homage or 
not, is not the question. It is what, on our part, we undoubted- 
ly owe ; and the heart is, with reason, held to be base, which 
stifles the emotions of gratitude to a benefactor, how independ- 
ent soever he may be of any returns. True virtue always prompts 
a public declaration of the grateful sentiments which it feels ; 
and glories in^ixpressingthem. Accordingly, over all the earth, 
crowds of worshippers have assembled to adore, in various forms, 
the Ruler of the world. In these adorations, the philosopher, the 
savage, and the saint, have equally joined. None but the cold 
and unfeeling can look up to that beneficent Being, who is at the 
head of the universe, without some inclination to pray, or to 

1>raise. In vain, therefore, would the scoffer deride, what the 
oud voice of nature demands and justifies. He erects himself 
against the general and declared sense of the human race. 

But, apart from this consideration, I must call on him to at- 
4lKnd to one of a still more serious and awful nature. By \m 

* See this arapiment fiHy piiivued, and nliceH '•» h strong lifrht, uy the 
masterly hand oTiBisbop Butler, in hb ^/buiUn af Natmtd 4md M^aeakd JfU* 
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licentious ridicule of the duties of piety, and of the institutions 
of Divine worship, he is weakening the power of conscience 
over men ; he is undermining the great pillars of society ; he is 
giving a mortal blow to public order and public happiness. All 
these rest on nothing so much, as on the general belief of an 
ali-seeing Witness, and the general veneration of an Almighty 
(jrovemor. On this belief and this veneration, is founded the 
whole obligation of an oath ; without which government could 
not be administered, nor courts of justice act ; controversies coubl 
not be determined, nor private property to be preserved safe. 
Our only security against innumerable crimes, to which the re- 
straints of human life cannot reach, is the dread of an invisible 
Avenger, and of those future punishments which he hath prepared 
for the guilty. Remove this dread from the minds of men, and 
you strengthen the hands of the wicked, and endanger the safety 
of human society. 

But how could impressions so necessary to the public welfare 
be preserved, if there were no religious assemblies, no sacred in- 
stitutions, no days set iqpart for Divine worship, in order to be 
solemn remembrances to men of the existence and the dominion 
of God, and of the future account they have to give of their ac- 
tions to him ? To all ranks of men, the sentiments which public 
religion tends to awaken, are salutary and beneficial. But with 
respect to the inferior classes, it is well known, that the only prin- 
ciples which restrain them from evil are acquired in the religious 
assemblies which they frequent. Destitute of the advantages of 
regular education ; ignorant, in great measure, of public laws ; 
unacquainted with those refined ideas of honour and propriety, to 
which others of more knowledge have been trained ; were those 
sacred temples deserted to which they now resort, they would be 
in danger of degenerating into a ferocious race, from whom law- 
less violence was perpetually to be dreaded. 

He, therefore, who treats sacred things with any degree of 
levity and scorn, is acting the part, perhaps without his seeing 
or knowing it, of a public enemy to society. He is ]Srecisely 
the madman described in the Book of Provecbs,* who casteth 
firebrands J arrows, and death ; and sdith. Am I not in sport ? 
We shall hear him, at times, complain loudly of the undutifulness 
of children, of the dishonesty of servants, of the tumults and in- 
solence of the lower ranks ; while he himself is, in a great mea- 
sure, responsible for the disorders of which he complains. By 
the example which he sets of contempt for religion, he becomes 
accessary to the manifold crimes, which that contempt occasions 
among others. By his scofiing at sacred institutions, he is en- 
couraging th^ rabble tp uproar and violence ; he is emboldening 

• Prof. xxvi. It. 
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the false witness to take the name of Grod in vain ; he is, in effect, 
putting arms into the hands of the highwayman, and letting loose 
the robber on the streets by night. 

We come next to consider that great class of duties which 
respect our conduct towards our fellow-creatures. The absolute 
necessity of these to general welfare is so apparent, as to have 
secured them, in a great degree, from the attacks of the scofier. 
He who would attempt to turn justice, truth, or honesty, into ri- 
dicule, would be avoided by every one. To those who had any 
remains of principle, he would be odious. To those who attend- 
ed only to their interest, he would appear a dangerous man. But 
though the social virtues are treated in general as respectable 
and sacred, there are certain forms and d^rees of them which 

have not been exempted from the scorn of the unthinking. 

That extensive generosity and high public spirit, which prompt 
a man to sacrifice his own interest, in order to promote some 
great general good ; and that strict and scrupulous integrity, 
which will not allow one, on any occasion, to depart from the 
truth, have often been treated with contempt by those who are 
called men of the world. They who will not stoop to flatter 
the great, who disdftin to comply with prevailing manners, when 
they judge them to be evil ; who refuse to take the smallest ad- 
vantage of others, in order to procure the greatest benefit for 
themselves; are represented as persons of romantic character, 
and visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, and unfit to 
live in it. 

Such persons are so far from being liable to any just ridicule^ 
that ihey are entitled to a degree of respect, which approaches 
to veneration. For they are, in truth, the great supporters and 
guardians of public order. The authority of their character over- 
awes the giddy multitude. The weight of their example retards 
the progress of corruption ; checks that relaxation of morals, 
which is always too apt to gain ground insensibly, and to make 
encroachments on every department of society. Accordingly, it 
is this high generosity of spirit, this inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all opinion, which has ever marked the 
characters of those who have eminently distinguished themselves 
in puUic life ; who have patronised the cause of justice against 
powerful oppressors ; who in critical times have supported the 
falling rights and liberties of men ; and have reflected honour 
on their nation and country. Such persons may have been scoff- 
ed at by some among whom they lived ; but posterity has done 
them ample justice ; and they are the persons whose names are 
recorded to future ages, and who are thought and spokep of with 
admiration. 

The mere temporizer, the man of accomodating principles, 
and inferior virtue, may support a plausible character for a 
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While among his friends and followers ; but as soon as the hol- 
lowness of his principles is detected^ he sinks into contempt. — 
They who are prone to deride men of ihflexible integrity, only 
betray the littleness of their minds. They show that they un- 
derstand not the sublime of virtue ; that Uiey have no discern- 
ment of the true excellence of man. By a£fecting to throw any 
discouragement on purity and strictness of morals, they not only 
expose uiemselves to just contempt, but propagate sentiments 
very dangerous to society. For, if we loosen the regard due to 
virtue in any of its parts, we begin to sap the whole of it. No 
man, as it has been often said, becomes entirely profligacy at 
once. He deviates, step by step, from conscience. If the loose 
casuistry of the scoflfer were to prevail, open dishonesty, false- 
hood, and treachery, would speedily grow out of those comply- 
ing principles,, those relaxations of virtue, which he would re- 
present to be necessary for every man who ^nows the world. 

The last class of virtues I am to mention, are those which 
.are of a personal nature, and which respect the government to 
be exercised over our pleasures and passions. Here, the scoffer 
has always considered' himself as having an ample field. Often^ 
and often, have such virtues as sobriety, temperance, modesty, 
and, chastity, been made the subject of ridicule, as monkish hab- 
its which exclude men from the company of the fashionable and 
the gay ; habits, which are the effect of low education, or of 
mean spirits, or of mere feebleness of constitution ; while scof- 
fers, walking J as it is too truly said of them by the Apostle, af- 
ter their lusts J boast of their own manners as liberal and free, as 
manly and spirited. They fancy themselves raised thereby much 
above the crowd ; and hold all those in contempt, who confine 
Ihemselves within the vulgar bounds of regular and orderly life. 

Infatuated men ! who see not that the virtues of which they 
make sport, not only derive their audiority from the laws of 
Crod, but are moreover esaentially requisite both to public and to 
private happiness. By the indulgence of their licentious plea- 
sures for a while, as long as youth and vigour remain, a few pas- 
sing gratifications may he obtained. But what are the conse- 
quences? Suppose any individual to preserve unrestrained in 
diis course, it is certainly to be followed by disrepute in his cha- 
racter, and disorder in his affairs ; by a wasted and broken con- 
stitution ; and a speedy and miserable old age. Suppose a so- 
ciety to be wholly formed of such persons as the scoffers apfdaud ; 
suppose it to be filled with none but those whom they call the 
sons of pleasure ; that is, with the intemperate, the riotous, and 
dissolute, among whom all r^ard to sobriety, decency, and pri- 
vate virtue, was abolished ; what an odious scene would such a 
society exhibit ? How unlike any civilized or well-ordered state, 
in. wtucb xaaokiud haye chosea to dwell ? What^ turbulence and 
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uproar^ what contests and quarrels, would perpetually reign in 
it ? What man of common understanding would not rather chuse 
to dwell in a desert, than to be associated for life with such com- 
panions ? shall, then, the scoffer presume to make light of thos^ 
Tirtues, without which there could be neither peace, nor com* 
fort, nor good order, among mankind ? 

Let him be desired to think of his domestic situation aoid con- 
nections. Is he a father, a husband, of a brother ? Has he any 
friend or relation, male or female, in whose happiness he is in- 
terested ? — ^Lefc us put the questton to him, whether he be wil» 
ling that intemperance, unchftitity, or dissipation of any kind, 
should mark their character? Would he recommend to them such 
excess ? Would he chuse in their presence, openly, and with« 
out disguise, to scoff at the opposite virtues, as of no consequenoe 
to their welfare. — If even the most licentious shudder at the 
thought ; if in the midst of his loose pleasures, he be desirous 
that his own family should remain untainted ; let this teach him 
the -value of those private virtues, which in the hours of dissi- 

Sition, in the giddiness of hi# mind, he is ready to contemn, 
anihh sobriety, teaiperance, and purity,' and you tear up the 
foundations of all public order, and all domestic quiet. You 
render every house a divided and miserable abode, resounding 
with terms of shame, and mutoal reproaches of infamy. You 
leave nodiing respectable in the human character. Yon change 
the man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning which we have now 
pursued is, that religion and virtue, in all their forms, either of 
doctrine or of precept ; of piety towards God, integrity towards 
men, or regularity in private conduct ; are so far from affording 
any grounds of ridicule to the petolant, that they are entitled to 
our highest veneration ; , they are names which should never be 
mentioned, but with the utmost honour. It is said in Scripture, 
Fools make a mock at 9in ;* they had better make a mock at 
pestilence, at war, or famine. With one who should chuse these 
public calamities for the subject of his sport, you would not be 
inclined to associate. You' would fly from hiitf , as worse than a 
fool ; as a man of distempered mind, from whom you might be 
in hasard of receiving a sudden blow. Yet certain it is, that, 
to the great society of mankind, sin is a greater calamity, than 
cither pestilence, or famine, or war. These operate only as oc- 
casional causes of misery. Bat the sins and vices of men are 
perpetual scourges of the world. Impiety and injustice, fraud 
and falsehood, intemperence and profligacy ; are daily producing' 
mischief and disorder; bringing ruin on individuads; tearing 
Limilies and communities m pieces ; giving rise to a thousano 

* Pier. lif. 9. 
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tragical scenes on this unhappy theatre. In proportion as man- 
ners are viciousi mankind are unhappy. The perfection of vir- 
tue whichipeigns in the world ahovc, is .the chief source of the 
perfect blessedness which prevails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any tendency to treat religion or 
morals with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart In 
the seat of the scorner let us never sit Let us account that wit 
contaminated, which attempts to sport itself on sacred subjects. 
When the scoffer arises, let ua maintain the honour of our God, 
and our Redeemer ; and resolmely adhere to \\\% cause of virtue 
and goodness. The lips of the wise utter knowledge ; btit the 
mouth of the foolish is near to destruction. He that Iwnoureth 
Gody God will honour, Th** fear oft/ie Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom ; and he that keejyeth the commandment^ keepeth his 
own sold. 
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uproar, what contests and quarrels, would perpetually reign in 
it ? What man of common understanding would not rather chuse 
to dwell in a desert, than to be associated for life with such com- 
panions ? shall, then, the scoffer presume to make l^ht of those 
Tirtues, without which there could be neither peace, nor com* 
fort, nor good order, among mankind ? 

Let him be desired to think of his domestic situation and con- 
nections. Is he a father, a husband, or a brother ? Has he any 
friend or relation, male or female, in whose happiness he is in- 
terested ? "L et us put the queatfon to him, whether he be wil- 
ling that intemperance, unchiustity, or dissipation of any kind, 
should mark their character? Would he recommend to diem such 
excess ? Would he chuse in their presence, openly, and with« 
out disguise, to scoff at the opposite virtues, as of no consequence 
to their welfare. — If even uie most licentious shudder at the 
thought ; if in the midst of his loose pleasures, he be desirous 
that his own family should remain untainted ; let this teach him 
the -value of those private virtues, which in the hours of dissi- 
pation, in the giddiness of hi^ mind, he is ready to contemn. 
Banish sobriety, teaiperance, and purity, and you tear up the 
foundations of all public order, and all domestic quiet. You 
render every house a divided and miserable abode, resounding 
with terms of shame, and mutual reproaches of infamy. You 
lejave nothing respectable in the human character. Yon change 
the man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning which we have now 
pursued is, that religion and vutue, in all their forms, either of 
doctrine or of precept; of piety towards God, integrity towards 
men, or regularity in private conduct ; are so &r from affording 
any grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that they are entitled to 
our highest veneration ; they are names which should never be 
mentioned, but with the utmost honour. It is said in Scripture, 
Fools make a mock at sin ;* they had better make a mock at 
pestilence, at war, or famine. With one who should chuse these 
public calamities for the subject of his sport, you would not be 
inclined to associate. You' would fly from hinf, as worse than a 
fool ; as a man of distempered mind, from whom you might be 
in hasard of receiving a sudden blow. Yet certain it is, that, 
to the great society of mankind, sin is a greater calamity, than 
cither pestilence, or famine, or war. These operate only as oc- 
casional causes of misery. Bat the sins and vices of men are 
perpetual scourges of the world. Impiety and injustice, fraud 
and falsehood, intemperence and profligacy ; are daily proiducing^ 
mischief and disorder; bringing ruin on individuals; tearing 
juimllies and communitiet in pieces ; giving rise to a thousano 

* Pier. m. 9. 
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two self-existent, independeat principles, Grod and matter the one, 
active, the other passive, is an hypothesis which presents diffieul- 
ties to huinan reason at least as great as the creation of matter 
from nothing. Adhering then to the testimony of Scripture, we 
believe, that in the beginning Godcreatedy or from non-existence 
brought into being, the heaven and the earth. 

But though there was a period when this globe^ with all that 
we see upon it, did not exist, we have no reason to think that the 
wisdom and power of the Almighty were then without exerciae 
•r employment. Boundless is tbe extent of his dominion. Other.^ 
globes and worlds, enlightened by other suns, may then have 
occupied, they still appear to occupy, the immense r^ons of* 
space. Numberless orders of beings, to .us unknown, people 
the wide extent of the universe, and sdford an endless variety of 
•bjects to the ruling care of the great Father of all. At length, 
in the course and progress of his government, there arrived a 
period, when this earth was to be called into existence. When' 
the signal moment, predestined from all eternity, was come, the 
Deity arose in his might ; and with a word created the world. 
^What an illustrious moment was that, when, from non-ex- 
istence there sprang at once into being tids mighty globe, on 
which so many millions of creatures now dwell ? — ^No prepara- 
tory measures were required* No long circuit of means was 
employed. He spake ; and it was done. He commanded ; and it 
stood fast. The earth was, at first, withoutform^ and void ; and 
darknesswas upon thefaceofthe deep. The Almighty surveyed 
the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several divisiobs of na- 
ture. He said. Let there be light ; and there toas light. Then ap- 
peared the sea and the dry land. The mountains rose ; and the 
rivers flowed. The sun and moon began their course in the 
skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, the earth, 
and the waters, were stored with their respective inhabitants. 
At last, man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect; and received his Creator's 
benediction, as the Lord of this new world. The Almi^ty be- 
held his work wl^en it was finished ; and pronounced it good. 
Superior beings saw with wonder this new accession to existence. 
J%e morning stars sang together ; and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. ^ 

But on this great work of Creation, let us not merely gaze 
with astonishment Let us consider how it should efiect our 
conduct, by presenting the Divine perfections in a light which 
is at once edifying, and comforting to man. It displays the 
Creator as supreme in power, in wisdom, andjn goodness. 

* Job.|ZXZi'iii. 7. 
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I. As supreme in power. When we consider with how much 
labour and difBcuity human power performs its inconsiderable 
works ; what time it costs to rear them ; and how easily, when 
reared, they are destroyed ; the very idea of creating power 
overwhelms the mind with awe. Lict us look around, and sur- 
vey this stupendous edifice, which we have been admitted to in- 
habit. Let us tliink of the extent of the diffei-ent climates and 
r^LoDS of tlic earth ; of the magnitude of the mountains, and 
of die expanse of the ocean. Let us conceive that immense 
globe which contains them, launched at once from the hand of 
Uie Almighty ; made to revolve incessantly on its axis, that it 
^might produce the vicissitudes ofdjiy and night; thrown forth, 
at the same time, to pin its annual course in perpetual circuit 
through the heavens : After such a meditation, where is the 
greatness, where is the pride of man ? Into what total annihila- 
tion do we sink before an Omnipotent Being ? Who is not dis- 
posed to exclaim, lA)rdy what is man, that thou art fnindjtii qf 
him ; or the son of man, that thou shouldst visit him ! When 
compared with thee, all men are vanity ; their tvorks are no- 
thing. Reverence, and humble adoration, ought spontaneous- 
ly to arise, lie who feels no propensity to worship and adore, is 
dead to all sense of grandeur and majesty ; has extinguished one 
of tlic most natural feelings of the human heart Know the Lord 
that he is God, we are ali his people ; the workmanship qf his 
hands. Let us worship and how down. Let us kneel b^ore 
the Lord our Maker. 

Of all titles to legislation and rule, none is so evident and 
direct as that of a Creator. The conviction is felt in every 
breast, that he who gave us being hath an a))solute right to re- 
gulate our conduct This gives a sanction to the precepts of God, 
which the most hardened dare not controvert. When it is a Crea- 
tor and a Father tliat speaks, who would not listen and obey ? 
Are justice and humanity his declared laws ; and shall we, whom 
but ycsterdry he called from the dust, and whom to-morrow he 
can reduce into dust again, presume, in contempt of him, to be 
unjust or inhuman ? Are there any little interests of our own, 
which we dare to erect, in opposition to the pleasure of him who 
made us ? Fear ye not me ? saith the Lord ; will ye not trem^ 
bleat my presence^ who have placed the sand for the bound qf 
sea, by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it ; who stretch 
forth my hand over the earth, and none hindereth ? 

At the same time, the power of a Creator is encouraging, as 
well as awful. While it enforces duty, it inspires confidence un- 
der aiSiction. It brings to view a relation, which imports ten- 
derness and comfort ; for it suggests the compassion of a Father. 
In the time of trouble, mankind are led, by a natural impulse, 
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to j9y for aid to Him, who knows the weakness of the fi:ame 
he has made : who remembers we are dust ; and sees the dangers 
with which we are environed. '^ I am thine, for thou hast made 
*^ me : forsake not the work of thine own hands/' is one of the 
most natural ejaculations of the distressed mind. — How blessed 
ore the virtuous, who can rest under the protection of that pow- 
erful arm, which made the earth and the heaven? The omnipo- 
tence which renders Grod so awful is to 'them a source of joy^ In 
the whole compass of nature, nothing is formidable to them, who 
firmly repose their trust in the Creator; To them every noxious 
power can be rendered harmless ; every threatened evil, if not 
averted, can be transformed into ^ood. In the Author of nature, 
they find not only the author of their being, but their protector 
and defender, the lifter up of their heads. Happy is he that 
hath the Ood cf Jacob for his help; whose hope is in the Lord 
his Ood; which made heaven and earth ; the sea and all that 
therein is; which keq^eth truth for ever* 

II. The work of creation is the dbplay of supreme wisdom. 
It carries no character more conspicuous than this. If, from 
the structure and mechanism of some of the most complicated 
works of human art, we are led to high admiration of the wisdom 
of the contriver, what astonishment may fill our minds, when 
we think of the structure of the universe ! It is not only the 
stopendous building itself which excites admiration, but the ex- 
quisite skill with which the endless variety of its parts are adapt- 
ed to their respective purposes : Insomuch that the stody of na- 
ture, which, for ages, has employed the lives of so many learned 
men, and which is still so far from being exhausted, is no oth^r 
than the study of Divine wisdom displayed in the creation. The 
farther our researches are carried, more striking proofs o^ it 
every where meet us. The provision made for the constant re- 
gularity of the universe, in the disposition of the heavenly bo- 
dies, so that in the course of several thousand years, nature 
should ever exhibit the same usefiil and grateful variety in the 
returns of light and darkness, of summer and winter; and 
ever furnish food and habitation to all the animals that people 
the earth ; must be a lasting theme of wonder to every reflecting 
mind. 

But they are not only the heavens that declare the glory of 
Ood and the firmament that sheweth forth his handy-ioork. 
In the most inconsiderable, as well as in the most illustrious works 
of the Creator, consummate art and design appear. There is not 
a creatore that moves, nor a v^table that grows, but when mi- 
nutely examined furnishes materials of the highest admiration. 
The same wisdom that placed the sun in the centre of the 8ys< 

* PmIid calvi. 5, 6. 
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tern J and arranged the several planets around him in their order, 
has no less shown itself in the provision made for the food and 
dwelling of every bird that roams the air, and every beast that 
wanders in the desert ; equally great, in the smallest, and in the 
most magnificent objects ; in the star, and in the msect ; in the 
elephant, and in the fly ; in the beam that shines from heaven, 
and in the grass that clothes the ground. Nothmg is overlooked* 
Nothing u carelessly performed. Every thing that exists is adapt- 
ed, with perfect symmetry, to the end for which it was designed. 
All this infinite variety of particulars must have been present to 
the mind of the Creator ; all beheld with one glance of his eye ; 
all fixed and arranged, from the beginning, in his great design^ 
when he formed the heavens and the earth. Justly may we 
exclaim with the Psalmist, How txcellenty Lord^ is thy 
name in all the earth I How manifold are thy works ! In wis- 
dom hast thou made them all. No man can find out the work 
t/utt Crod makethyfrom the begining to the end. Such knowledge 
is too wonderful/or us. It is high ; tve cannot attain unto it. 
This wisdom displayed by the Almighty in the creation, was 
not intended merely to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. 
It ought to beget profound submission, and pious trust in every 
heart. It is not uncommon for many who speak with rapture 
of creating wisdom, to be guilty, at the same time, of arraigning 
the conduct of Providence. In the structure of the universe, 
they confess that all is goodly and beautiful. But in the gov- 
ernment of human affairs, they can see nothing but disorder and 

eonfiision. Have they forgotten, that both the one and the 

other proceed from the same author ? Have they forgotten, that 
he who balanced all the heavenly bodies, and adjusted the pro- 
portions and limits of nature, is tiie same who hath allotted them 
their condition in the world, who distributes the measures of their 
prosperity and ad versity , And fixes the bounds of their habitation ? 
If their lot appear to them ill-sorted, and their condition hard 
and unequal, let them only put the question to their own minds. 
Whether it be most probaible that the great and wise Creator 
hath erred in his distribution of human things, or that they have 
erred in the judgment which they form concerning the lot as- 
signed to them ? Can they believe, that the Divine Artist, after 
he had contrived and fmished this earth, the habitation of men, 
with such admirable wisdom, would then throw it out of his 
hands as a neglected work ; would su£fer the affairs of its in- 
habitants to proceed by chance ; and would behold them, with- 
out concern, run into misrule and disorder ? Where were then 
that consistency of conduct, which we discover in all the works 
of nature, and which we cannot but ascribe to a perfect Being? 

^My brother ! when thy plans are disappointed, and thy 

heart is ready to despair; when virtue is oppressed^ and the 
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wicked prosper around thee ; in those moments of disturbance^ 
look up to Him who created the heaven and the earth ; and con- 
fide, that He who made light to spring from primaeval darkness, 
will make order at last to arise from the seeming confusion of the 
world. 

Had any one beheld the earth in its state of chaos ; when the 
elements lay mixed and confused ; when the earth wcis without 
form and wnd^ and darkness uhis on the face qfthe deep ; would 
he have believed, that it was presently to become so fair and 
well-ordered a globe as we now behold; illumined with the 
splendour of the sun, and decorated with all the beauty of nature ? 
The same powerful hand, which perfected the work of creation, 
shall, m due time, disembroil the plans of Providence. Of cre- 
ation, we can judge more clearly, because it stood forth at once ; 
it was perfect from the beginning. But the course of Providence 
is progressive. Time is required for the progression to advance, 
and before it is finished, we can form no judgment, or at least a 
very imperfect one, concerning it. We must wait until the great 
«ra arrive, when the secrets of the universe shall be unfolded ; 
when the Divine designs shall be consummated ; when Provi- 
dence shall be brought to the same completion which creation 
has already attained. Then we have reason to believe, that the 
wise Creator shall appear, in the end, to have been the wise and 
just Ruler of the world. Until that period come, let us be con- 
tented and patient ; let us submit and adore. Mthough thou 
myest thou shalt not see Aim, yet judgment is h^ore him ; 
therfore trust thou him.* This exhortation will receive more 
force, when we, 

III. Consider creation as a display of supreme goodness, no 
less than of wisdom and power. It is the communication of 
numberless benefits to all who live, together with existence. 
Justly is the earth said to he/ull of the goodness of the Lord. 
Throughout the whole system of things we behold a manifest 
tendency to promote the benefit either of the rational, or the an* 
imal creation. In some parts of nature this tendency may be less 
obvious than in others. Objects, which to us seem useless or 
hurtful, may sometimes occur ; and strange it were, if in so vast 
and complicated a system, difficulties of Uiis kind should not oc- 
casionally present themselves to beings, whose views are so nar- 
row and limited as ours. It is well known, that in proportion as 
the knowledge of nature has increased among men, these difficul- 
ties have diminished. Satisfactory accounts have been given of 
many perplexing appearances. Useful and proper purposes have 
been found to be promoted by objects which were, at first, thought 
unprofitable or noxious. 

•• Job, XXXV. 14. 
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ieaif and arranged the several planets around him in their order, 
has no less shown itself in the provision made for the food and 
dwelling of every bird that roams the air, and every beast that 
wanders in the desert; equally great, in the smallest, and in the 
most magnificent objects ; in the star, and in the insect ; in the 
elephant, and in the fly ; in the beam that shines from heaven, 
and in the grass that clothes the ground. Nothmg is overlooked. 
Nothing is carelessly performed. Everything that exists is adapt- 
ed, with perfect symmetry, to the end for which it was designed. 
All this infinite variety of particulars must have been present to 
the mind of the Creator; all beheld with one glance of his eye ; 
all fixed and arranged, from the beginning, in his great design^ 
when he formed the heavens and the earth. Justly may we 
exclaim with the Psalmist, How txcellerUj Lord^ is thy 
' Tunne in all the earth ! Haw manifold are thy works ! In wis- 
dom hast thou made them all. No man can find out the work 
t/iat God makethyfrom the begining to the end. Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for us. It is high ; we cannot attain unto it. 
This wisdom displayed by the Almighty in the creation, was 
not intended merely to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. 
It ought to beget profound submission, and pious trust in every 
heart. It is not uncommon for many who speak with rapture 
of creating wisdom, to be guilty, at the same time, of arraigning 
the conduct of Providence. In the structure of the universe, 
they confess that all is goodly and beautiful. But in the gov- 
ernment of human afiairs, they can see nothing but disorder and 

eonfusion. ^Have they forgotten, that both the one and the 

other proceed from the same author ? Have they forgotten, that 
he who balanced all the heavenly bodies, and adjusted the pro- 
portions and limits of nature, is the same who hath allotted them 
their condition in the world, who distributes the measures of their 
prosperity and adversity, ^nd fixes the bounds oftheir habitat ion ? 
If their lot appear to them ill-sorted, and their condition hard 
and unequal, let them only put the question to their own minds. 
Whether it be most probaible that the great and wise Creator 
hath erred in his distribution of human things, or that they have 
erred in the judgment which they form concerning the lot as- 
signed to them ? Can they believe, that the Divine Artist, after 
he had contrived and finished this earth, the habitation of men, 
with such admirable wisdom, would then throw it out of his 
hands as a neglected work ; would sufier the afiairs of its in- 
habitants to proceed by chance ; and would behold them, witli- 
out concern, run into misrule and disorder ? Where were then 
that consistency of conduct, which we discover in all the works 
of nature, and which we cannot but ascribe to a perfect Being? 

^My brother ! when thy plans are disappointed, and thy 

heart is ready to despair; when virtue is oppressed, and the 
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wicked prosper around thee; in those moments of disturbance^ 
look up to Him who created the heaven and the earth ; and con- 
fide, that He who made light to spring from primaeval darkness, 
will, make order at last to arise from the seeming confuakm of the 
world. 

Had any one beheld the earth in its state of chaos ; when the 
elements lay mixed and confused ; when the earth was unikoui 
forrn and wnd, and darkness wc^ on the f (tee q^ would 

he have believed, that it was presently to become so fair and 
well-ordered a globe as we now behold; illumined with the 
splendour of the sun, and decorated with all the beauty of nature ? 
The same powerful hand, which perfected the work of creation, 
shall, m due time, disembroil the plans of Providence. Of cre- 
ation, we can judge more clearly, because it stood forth at once ; 
it was perfect from the beginning. But the course of Providence 
is progressive. Time is required for the progression to advance, 
and before it is finished, we can form no judgment, or at least a 
very imperfect one, concerning it We must wait until the great 
«ra arrive, when the secrets of the universe shall be unfolded ; 
when the Divine designs shall be consummated ; when Provi- 
dence shall be brought to the same completion which creation 
has already attained. Then we have reason to believe, that the 
wise Creator shall appear, in the end, to have been the wise and 
just Ruler of the world. Until that period come, let us be con- 
tented and patient ; let us submit and adore. Jiithough thou 
sayest thou shalt not see him, yet judgment is b^ote him ; 
ther/ore trust thou him.* This exhortation will receive more 
force, when we, 

HI. Consider creation as a display of supreme goodness, no 
less than of wisdom and power. It is the communication of 
numberless benefits to all who live, together with existence. 
Justly is the earth said to heJuU of the goodness of the Lord. 
Throughout the whole system of things we behold a manifest 
tendency to promote the benefit either of the rational, or the an- 
imal creation. In some parts of nature this tendency may be less 
obvious than in others. Objects, which to us seem useless or 
hurtful, may sometimes occur ; and strange it were, if in so vast 
and complicated a system, difficulties of Uiis kind should not oc- 
casionally present themselves to beings, whose views are so nar- 
row and limited as ours. It is well known, that in proportion as 
the knowledge of nature has increased among men, these difficul- 
ties have diminbhed. Satisfactory accounts have been given of 
many perplexing appearances. Useful and proper purposes have 
been found to be promoted by objects which were, at first, thought 
unprofitable or noxious. 

• „ , •• Job, xxxr. 14. 
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Malignant must be the mind of that person ; with a distorted 
eye he must have contemplated creation, who can suspect, that 
it is not tbe production of infinite benignity and goodness. How 
many dear marks of benevolent intention appear ever^^ where 
around us? What a prof\ision of beauty and ornament is poured 
forth on the face of nature ? What a magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented to the view of man ? What supply contrived for his wants ? 
What a variety of objects set before him, to gratify his senses, 
to employ his understanding, to entertain his imagination, to 
cheer and gladden his heart? Indeed, the very existence of the 
universe is a standing memorial of the goodness of the Creator. 
For nothing except goodness could originally prompt creation. 
The Supreme Being, self-existent, and all-sufficient, had no wants 
which he could seek to supply. No new accession of felicity or 
glory was to result to him from creatures whom he made. It 
was goodness communicating and pouring itself forth, goodness 
delighting to impart happiness in all its forms, which in the be- 
ginning created the heaven and the earth. Hence those innu- 
merable orders of living creatures with which the earth is peo- 
pled ; from the lowest class of sensitive being, to the highest rank 
of reason and intelligence. Wherever there is life, there is some 
degree of happiness ; there are enjoyments suited to the dijQTcrent 
powers of feeling ; and earth, and air, and water, arc, with mag- 
nificent liberality, made to teem with life. 

LfCt those striking displays of creating goodness call forth on 
our part, responsive love, gratitude, and veneration. To this 
great Father of all existence and life, to Him who hath raised 
us up to behold the light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts 
which his world presents, let our hearts send forth a perpetual 
hymn of praise. Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, 
who maketh the morning and the evening to rejoice over oui 
heads ; who openeih his hand, and sati^eth the desire of eDery 
living thing. Let us rejoice, that we are brought into a world, 
which is the prwluction of infinite goodness, over which a su- 
preme intelligence presides; and where nothing liappens, that 
was not planned and arranged, from the beginning, in his de- 
cree. Convinced that he hateth not the works which he hath 
made, nor hath brought creatures into existence merely to sufTei 
unnecessary pain, let us, even in the midst of sorrow, receive 
with calm submission whatever he is pleased to send ; thankful 
for what he bestows ; and satisfied, that without good reason he 
takes nothing away. 

Such, in general, are the effects which meditation on the 
creation of the world ought to produce. It presents such an 
astonishing conjunction of power, \visdom, and goodness, as 
cannot be beheld without religious veneration. Acoonlingly, 
among all nations of the earth, it haa^giFcn rise to religious 
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belief and worship. The most ignorant and savage tribes, whea 
they looked round on the earth and the heavens, could not avoid 
ascribing their origin to some invisible designing camei and feel- 
ing a propensity to adore. They are, indeed, me awftal appear^ 
ances of the Creator's power, by which, chiefly, they have been 
impressed, and which have introduced into their worship so ma* 
ny rites of dark superstition. When the usual course of nature 
seemed to be interrupted, when loud thunder rolled above them 
in the clouds, or earthquakes shook the ground, the multitude 
fell on their knees, and, with trembling horror, brought forth the 
bloody sacrifice to appease the angry divinity. But it is not in 
those tremendous appearances of power merely, that a good and 
well-instructed man beholds the Creator of the world. In the 
constant and rogular working of his hands, in the silent operations 
of his wisdom and goodness, ever going on throughout nature, 
he delights to contemplate and adore him. * 

This is one of the chief fruits to be derived from that more 
perfect knowledge of the Creator, which is imparted to us by 
the Christian revelation. Impressing our minds with a just 
sense of his attributes, as not wise and great only, but as gra* 
cious and mereiful, let it lead us to view every object of a calm 
and undisturbed nature, with perpetual reference to its Author. 
We shall dien behold all the scenes which the heavens and the 
earth present, with more refined feelings, and sublimer emo- 
tions, Uian they who regard them solely as objects of curiosity 
or amusement Nature will appear animated and enlivened, by 
the presence of its Author. When the sun rises or sets in the 
heavens, when spring paints the earth, when summer shines in 
its glory, when* autumn pours forth its fruits, or winter returns 
in its awfiil forms, we shall view the Creator manifesting him- 
self in his works. We shall meet his presence in the fields. We 
shall feel his influence in the cheering beam. We shall hear his 
voice in the wind. We shall behold ourselves every where sur^ 
rounded with the glory of that universal spirit, who filb, per- 
vades and upholds all. We shall live in the world as in a great 
and august temple, where the presence of the divinity, who in* 
habits it, inspires devotion. 

Magnificent as the febric of the world is, it was not, however, 
intended for perpetual duration. It was erected as a temporary 
habitation for a race of beings, who, after acting there a proba- 
tionary part, were to be removed into a higher state of existence* 
As there was an hour fixed from all eternity for its creation, so 
thdre is an hour fixed for its dissolution ; when the heavens and 
the earth shall pass away, and their place shall know them no 
more. The consideration of this great event, as the counterpart 
to the work of creaton, shall be the sub^t of the following Dis- 
course. • « 
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On the dissolution of tbe world. 



Biii tkeday of the Lard uriil come as a tfUe/in the night; in 
'iohich the heavens shall pass atoay with a great noise^ and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat r the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burnt vp. — % Peter,, 
ill. 10. 



THESE words present to us an awful view of the final ea*' 
tastrophe of the world. Having treated, in the preceding Dis- 
course, of the commencement, let us now contemplate the dose^ 
of all human things. The dissolution of the material system i& 
an article oTOur faith, often alluded to in the Old Testament, 
deoiriy predicted in the New. It is an uticle of iaith so far 
fit>m being incredible, that many appearances in nature lead 

•rto the belief of it We see all turestrial substances changing 
their form. Nothing that consists of matter, is formed for per- 
petual duration. Every thing around us b impaired and con-- 
sumed by time, waxes old oy d^rees, and tends to decay. 

. There is reason, therefore, to believe, that a structure so com- 
plex as the world must be liable to the same law ; and shall, at 
some period, und^^ the i^lmrie fiite. Through many changes^ 
the earth has already passed ; many shocks it has received, and 
is still often receiving* A great portion of what is now dry 
land appears, from various tokens, to have been once covered 
with water. Continents bears the marks of having been violent- 
ly rent, and torn asunder from one tnotber. New islands have 
risen from the bottom of the ocean ; thrown up by the fiifce of 
subterraneous fire. Formidable earthquakes have, in divers 
quarters, shaken the ^obe; and at this hour terrify with llieir 
alarms many parts of it Burning mountains have, in* ages, 
been discharging torrents of flame ; and from time to t^me renew 
their explosions in various regions. All these tirdumstances 
show, that in tbe bowels of the eutii Uie initruments oC its dis- 
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solution are formed. To oiir view, who behold only its sur&ce, 
it may appear firm and unshaken ; while its destruction is pre- 
paring in secret The ground on which we tread is undermin- 
ed. Combustible materials are stored. The train is laid. When 
the mine is to spring, none of us can foresee. 

Accustomeil to behold the course of nature proceeding in re- 
gular order, we indulge meanwhile our pleasures and pursuits 
with fuU security ; and such awful scenes as the convulsion of 
the elements, and the dissolution of the world, are foreign to our 
thoughts. Yet as it is certain that some generation of men 
must witness this great catastrophe, it is fit and proper that we 
should sometimes look forward to it. Such prospects may not^ 
indeed, be alluring to the bulk of men. But they canrjr a gran- 
deur and solemnity which are congenial to some of the mostd^ 
nified feelings in our nature; and tend to produce elevatibn of 
thought Amidst the circle of levities and follies, of little pilh- 
sures and little cares which fill up the ordinary round of life, it 
is necessary that we be occasionally excited to attend to what is 
serious and great Such events as are now to be the subject of 
our meditation, awake the slumbering mind ; check the licentious- 
ness of idle thou^t; and bring home our recollection to what 
most concerns us, as men and Christians. 

Let us think what astonishment would have filled our minds, 
and what devout emotions would have swelled our hearts, if we 
could have been q)eCtators of the creation of the world ; if we 
had seen the earth when it arose at first, without /arm and void^ 
and beheld its parts arranged by the Divine word^ if we had 
heard the voice, of the Almighty, ealling light to spring fiirth 
from the darkmsa that was an the/ace qfthe deq^ ; if we had.v 
seen the sun rising, for the first time, in the east^^witii majestic 
glory ; and all nature instantly beginning to teem wftii life. This 
wonderful scene, it was impossible that any human eye could be- 
hold. It was a spectacle aflTorded only to angeb,jand superiqi'.. 
spirits. But to a spectacle no less astonishing, the final disso* 
lution of the world, we know tho^ shall be many human witness- 
es. The race of men living in that last age, shall see the presages of 
the approaching fatal day. There shall ht signs in /Ae«un,as the 
Scripture informs us, and sig^ns in the moon and stars ; upon 
the earthy distress cf nations j with perplexity ; the sea and the 
waves roaring* They shall clearly perceive tiiat universal na- 
tuie is landing to ruin. They shall feel the globe shake ; shall be- 
hold their cities &11 ; and the fini^onflagration begin to kindleT 
around theiQ. Realising then imi Airful scene ; imagining our- 
selves to be already spectatprs of it ; let us, 

• Luke xxi. 2^ 
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I. Contemplate the Supreme Being directing the dissolution 
as he directed the original formation of the world. He is the 
great a^nt in this wonderful transaction. It was by him fore- 
seen. It was by him intended ; it entered into his plan from 
the moment of creation. This world was destined from the be- 
ginning to fulfill a certain period ; and then its duration was to 
terminate. Not that it is any pleasure to the Almighty IjO dis- 
play his omnipotence in destroying the works which he has 
made ; but as for wise and good purposes the earth was formed, 
so for wise and good ends it is dissolved, when the time most 
proper for its termination is come. He who^ in the counsels of 
his Providence, brings about so many revolutions among man- 
kind ; who changeth the times and the seasons ; who raises up 
empires to rule in succession among the nations, and at his plea- 
sure puts an end to their glory ; hath also fixed a term for the 
eafth itself, the seat of all human greatness. He saw it meet, 
that after the probationary course was finished, which the gene- 

* rations of men were to accomplish, their present habitation 
should be made to pass away. Of the seasonableness of the pe- 
riod when this change should take place, no being can judge ex- 
cept the Lord of the universe. These are counsek, into which 
it is not ours to penetrate. But, amidst this great revolution of 
nature, our comfort is, that it is a revolution brought about by 
Him, the measures of whose government are all founded in good- 
ness. • 

It is called in the text, the day of the Lord : a day peculiarly 
his, as known to him only ; a day in which he shall appear with 
uncommon and tremendous majesty. But though it be the day 
of the terrors of the Lord, yet from these terqprs, his upright 
and faithful subjects shall have nothing to apprehend. They 
may remain sa^ and quiet spectators of the threatening scene. 
For it is not to be a scene of blind confusion ; of universal ruin, 
brought about by undesig;ning chance. Over the shock of the el- 
ements, and tne wreck of matter. Eternal wisdom presides. Ac- 
cording to its direction the conflagration advances which is to 
consume the earth. Amidst every convulsion of the world, God 
shall continue to be as he was from the beginning, the dwelling 
place of his servants to all generation's. The world may be lost 
to them ; but the Ruler of the world is ever the same, unchange- 
ably good and just This is the high tower to which they can 
fly, and be safe. The righteous Lord lovefh righteousness ; and, 
under every period of his gov^piment his countenance beholdeih 
the upright. % ^ 

II. Let us contemplate the dissolution of the world as the end 
of all human glory. This earth has been the theatre of many 
a great spectacle, and many a high achievement. There, the 
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wise have ruled, the mig^hty have fought, and conquerors have 
triumphed. Its surface has heen covered with prqud and stately 
cities. Its temples and palaces have raised their heads to .the 
skies. Its kings and potentates, glorying in their magnilbence, 
have erected pyramids, constructed towers, founded monuments, 
which they imagined were to defy all the assaults of time. Thtvr 
inward thought tva», thai their houses were to continue/or every 
and their dwelling-piaces to all generations. Its philosophers 
have explored the secrets of nature; and flattered themselves, 

that the fame of their discoveries was to be inmiortal. ^Alas ! 

all this was to be no more than a transient show. Not only the 
fashion of the toorld, but the world itself, /MusseM awat/. The 
day cometh, when all the glory of this world shall be remember- 
ed only as a dream when one atoaketh. No longer shall the earth 
exhibit any of those scenes which now delight our eyes. The 
whole beautiful fabric is thrown down, never more to arise. As 
soon as the destroying angel has sounded the last trumpet, the 
everlasting mountains fall ; the foundations of the world are shak- 
en ; the beauties of nature, the decorations of art, the labours of 
industry, perish in one common flame. Thp globe itself shall 
either return into his ancient chaos, without form and void; or, 
like a star fallen from the heavens, shall be efiaced from the uni- 
verse, and its place shall know it no more. 

This day of the Lord, it is foretold in the text, will come as a 
tkufin the night ; that is, sudden and unexpected. Mankind, 
notwithstanding the presages given them, shall continue to the 
last in their wonted security. Our Saviour tells us, that as in 
the days cf Noah^ before the floods they were eating and drink- 
ingy marrying and giving in marriage until the flood camcy 
and took them all aumy^ so shall also the coming of the Son of 
Man be.* How many projects and designs shall that day sud- 
denly confound ? What long contrived schemes of pleasure shall 
it overthrow ? What plans of cunning and ambition shall it utter- 
ly blast? How miserable they, whom it shall overtake in the 
midst of dark conspiracies, of criminal deeds, or profligate plea- 
sures ? In what strong colours is their dismay painted, when they 
are represented, in the book of Revelations, as calling to the hills 
and mountains to fall on them and cover them ? Such des- 
criptions are apt to be considered as exaggerated. The impres- 
sion of those awful events is weakened by the great distance of time 
at which our imagination places them. But have we not had a 
striking image set before us, in our own age, of the terrors 
which the day of the Lord shall produce, by those partial ruins 
of the world, which the visitation of Crod has brought on coun- 
tries well known, and not removed very far torn ourselves? 

• Mattliev, xxir. 39. . 
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When, in the midst of peace, opulence, and security, suddenly 
the earth was felt by the terrified inhabitants to tremble, with 
violent agitation, below them ; when their houses b^an to shake 
over their heads, and to overwhelm them with ruins; the flood, 
at the same time, to rise from its bed, and to swell around them ; 
when encompassed with universal desolation, no friend could aid 
another} no prospect of esca|)e appeared ; no place of refuge re- 
mained ; how similar were such scenes of destruction to the ter- 
rors of the last day ? What similar sensations of dread and re- 
morse, and too late repentance, must they have excited among 
the guilty and profane r 

To such formidable convulsions of nature, we, in these hap* 
py islands, through the blessing of heaven, are strangers ; and 
•trang^v to them may we long continue! But, hdwever we 
may escape partial ruins of the globe, in its general and final 
ruin we also must be involved. To us must come at last that 
awful day when the sun shall for the last tmie arise, to per* 
form his concluding circuit round the world. They how blest, 
whom that day shall find employed in religious acts, or virtu- 
ins deeds ; in the conscientious discharge ot the duties of life ; 
in the exercise of due preparation for the conclusion of human 
things, and finr appearing before the great Judge of the world ! 
Let us now, 

III. Contemplate the soul of man, as remaining unhurt in 
the midst of this general desolation, ^hen the whole animal 
creation perishes, and the whole frame of nature falls into ruins. 
What a high idea does this present, of the dignity pertaining to 
the rational spirit ! The world may fall back into chaos ; but, 
superior to matter, and independent of all the changes of mate- 
riad things, the soul continues the same. When the heavens pass 
away with a gnat noise j and the elements melt with fervent heat, 
the soul of man, stamped for immortality, retains its state unim- 
paired ; and is capable of flourishing in undecaying youth and 
vigour. Very different indeed the condition of human q[>irits is 
to be, according as their different qualities have marked, and pre- 
pared them, for different future mansions. But for futurity they 
are all destined. Existence, still, is theirs. The capacity of per- 
manent felicity they all possess ; and if they enjoy it not, it is 
owing to themselves. 

Here, then, let us behold what is the true honour and excel- 
lence of man. It consists not in his body ; which, beautiful or 
vigoucous as it may now seem, is no other than a &bric of dust, 
quickly to return to dust again. It is not derived from any 
connection he can form with earthly things ; which, as we have 
seen, are all doomed to perish. It consists in that thinking part 
which is susceptible of intellectual improvement and moral worth, ' 
ivhich was fomed after die image of God ; which is capable 6f 
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perpetual pn^^ress in drawing nearer to his nature ; and shall 
partake of the Divine eternity when time and tiie world shall be 
no more. This is all that is respectable in man. By this alone 
he is raised above perishable subttancesi and allied to those that 
are celestial and immorlU* lliis part of our nature, then, let 
us cultivate with care 3 and, on its improvement, rest our self- 
estimation. If, on the contrary, suffering ourselves to be whol- 
ly immoved in matter, [dunged in the dr^ of sensuality, we 
behave as if we were only made for the body and its animal 
pleasures, bow degenerate and base do we become? Destined to 
survive this whole material system, sent forth to run the rac^ 
of immortality and glory, shall we tlius abuse our Maker's good- 
ness, degrade, our original honour, and sink ourselves inlio de« 
served misery ? It remain^ that, 

IV. We contemplate the dissolution of the world, as the in- 
troduction to a greater and nobler 83r9tem, in the government of 
God. Wty according to hiapromisey look for new heavens, and a 
new earthy wherein dweUeth righteousness.* Temporal things 
are now to give place to things eternal. To this earthly habi- 
tation is to succeed the city of the living God. The earth had 
completed the purpose for which it was created. It had been 
employed as a theatre on which the human generations were 
successively to come fath, and fulfil their term of trial. As 
long as the period of trial continued, much obscurity was of 
eaurse to cover the counsels of Providence. It was appointed 
that all things should appear as coming aKke to all; that the 
righteous should seem often n^ected by Heaven, and the wicl^. 
ed be allowed externally to prosper, tn order that virtue and pi- 
ety might undei^ a proper test; that it might be shewn who 
were sincere adherents to conscience, and who were mere fol- 
lowers of fortune* The day which terminates the duration of 
the world, terminates all those seeming disorders. The time of 
trial is concluded. The final discrimination of characters is 
made. When the righteous go into everlasting happiness, and 
the wickad are dismissed into the regions of punishment, the 
whole mystery of human affidrs is unravelled, and the conduct of 
Providence is justified to man. 

Suited to a condition of trial was the state and form of the 
world, which we now inhabit. It was not Resigned to be a 
mansion for innocent and hapjqr spirits ; but a dwelling for 
creatures of fallen nature and of mixed characters. Hence, 
those mixtures of pleasure and pain, of disorder and beauty, 
with which it abounds. Hence some r^ons of the earth, pre- 
senting gay and pleasing scenes ; others, exhibiting nothing bpt 
mggednesB and defonnity ; the &ce of aature, sometimes biight- 

«S Pater, iiL IS. 
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ened by a serene atmosphere and a splendid sun ; sometimes 
disfiguered by jarring elements, and overcast with troubled skies. 

But far unlike shall be the everlasting habitations of the just 
Though how they are formed, or what objects they contain, is 
not given us now to conceive ; nor, in* all probability, would our 
faculties be equal to the conception ; the emblematical descrip- 
tions of them in Scripture «ie calculated to excite high ideas of 
magnificence and glory. This one particular we know with 
certainty, that therein dtcelkth righteousness ; that is complete 
virtue and eternal order ; and wherever these are found, the 
most perfect sources are opened of joy and bliss. This earth 
was never intended for more than outter court, the pourch, 
^ through which the righteous were to pass into the temple and 

sanctuary of the Divinity. W?^n that which is perfect is comt\ 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

The inference which follows from what has been said on thb 
subject, cannot be so well expressed as in the words of the 
Apostle, in the verse immediately following the text ; Seeing thai 
all these things shall be dissolved^ what manner of persons ought 
ite to be in all holy conversation and godlinsas f Ought not the 
important discoveries which have been made to us of the designs 
of the almig^ity, and of the destiny of man, to exalt our senti- 
ments, and to purify our life from vA$$X. is vicious or vain? 
While we pursue the business and cares of our present station, 
and partake of the innocent pleasures which the world afford^ 
let us maintain that dignity of character, which becomes immor^ ' 
ial beings ; let us act widi that circumspection which becomes 
those who know they are soon to stand before the judgment- 
seat of the Son of God : in a word, let us study to be what we 
would wish to be found, if to us the 4^y of the Lord should 
oome. 

I KNOW it will occur, that the prospect of that day cannot be 
expected to have much influence on the present age. The events 
of which I have treated, must needs, it will be said, belong to 
some future race of men. Many prophecies yet remain to be 
fulfilled. Many preparatory events must take place, before the 
world is ripe for final judgment Whether this be the case or 
not, none of us with certainty know. — ^But allow me to remind 
you, that to each of us an event is approaching, and not far dis- 
tant, which shall prove of the same dfect with the coming of the 
day of the Lord. Tlie day of death is, to every individual, the 
same^s the day of the dissolution of the world. The sun may 
continue to shine ; but to them who are laid in the grave, hia 
light is finally extingaiahed. The world may remain active, 
• busy, and noisy ; but to them all is tOttice. The voice which 
'7. gives the mandate, Return again to nourdmt, is the same with 

the so Ad of the last trumpet Dwk fi^ns flie doom of every 
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one, finally and irrevocably. This surely is an event which none 
of us can remove m our thoughts to a remote age. To-morrow, 
to-day y the fatal mandate may be issued. Watch therefore; be 
sober be mgilani; ye know not at what hour the Son of Man 
cometh. 

Having now treated both of the creation and dissolution of 
the world, I cannot conclude without calling your thoughts to 
the magnificent view which these events give us, of the kingdom 
and dominion of the Almighty. With reverence we contemplate 
his hand in the signal dispensations of Providence among men ; 
deciding the fate of battles ; raising up, or overthrowing empires ; 
casting down the proud, and lifting the low from the dust. But 
what are such occurrences to the power and wisdom which He 
displays in the higher revolutions of the universe ; by his word 
forming or dissolving worlds ; at his pleasure, transplanting hi* 
creatures from one world to another, that he may carry on new 
plans of wisdom and goodness, and fill all space with the wonders 
of creation ? Successive generations of men have arisen to pos- 
sess the earth. By turns they have passed away and gone into 
regions unknown. Us he hath raised up, to occupy their room. 
We too shall shortly disa{qfiear. But human existence never pe* 
rishes. Life only changes its form, and is renewcjd. Creation is 
ever filling, but never full. When the whole intended course of 
the generations of men shall be finished, then as a shepherd leads 
his flock from one pasture to another, so tlie great Creator leads 
forth the souls which he hath made, into new and prepared abodes 
of life. They go firom this earth to a new earth, and new hea- 
vens ; and still they remove, only from one province of the IK* 
vine dominion to another. — Amidst all those changes of nature, 
the great Ruler hin^elf remains without variableness or shadow 
of turning. To him, these successive revolutions of being but 
as yesterday when it is past. From this eternal throne, he hm- 
holds worlds rising and passing away ; measures out, to the crea- 
tures who inhabit them, powers and faculties suited to their state j 
and distributes among them rewards and punishments, propor- 
tioned to their actions. — What an astonishing view do such medi- 
tations afibrd of the kingdom of God ; infinite in its extent ; ever- 
lasting in its duration ; exhibiting, in every period, the reign of 
perfect righteousness and wisdom ! Who by searching can find 
out Ood f who can find out the •Almighty toperfection ? Great 
and marvellous are all thy tvorks^ Lord Ood Almighty ! Just . 
and true are all thy waysj thou King (if saints ! 
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Os THE CAUSES OF MEN's BEING WEART OF LIFI>» 



My soul u weary q/^my Itfe — Job, x. 1. 



JOB, in the first part of his days, was the greatest qfaU the 
fOen of the East. His possessions were large \ his family was 
numerous and flourishing ; his own character was fair and blame- 
less. Yet this jnan it pleased God to visit with extraordinary 

^ reverses of fortune. He was robbed of his. |f hole substance. His 
sons and daughters all perished ; and he himself, £dlen from his 
high estate, childless, and reduced to poverty, was smitten with 
sore disease. His friends came about him, seemingly with the 
purpose of administering comfort But from a harsh and iU- 
foonded construction of the intention of Providence in his disas- 
ters, they only added to his sorrows by unjust upbraiding 
Hence those many pathetic lamentations with which thb Book 
abounds, poured fortii in the most beautiful and touching strain 

^ of Orientsd poetry. In one of those hours of lamentation, the sen- 
timent in the text was uttered ; My soul is weary qf my lifsi 
a sentiment, which surely, if any situation can justify it, was al- 
lowable in the case of Job. 

In situations very difierent from that of Job, under calamities 
fiu* less severe, it b not uncommon to find such a sentiment 
working in the heart, and sometimes breaking forth fitrni the 
lips of men. Many, very many there are, who, on one occasion 
or other, have experienced this weariness of life, and been tempt- 
ed to wish that it would come to a close. Le* us now examine 
in what circumstances tlus feeling may be deemed excusable ; in 
what it is to be held sinful ; and under what restrictions we may, 
on any occasion, be permitted to say, My soul is weary of my 
life. 

\ sif ALi consider the words of the text in three lights : as ex- 
f» pressing, /¥r^/^ The sentiment of a discontented OMB : Secondly ^ 
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The sentiment of an aflUcted man : T/Urdfyj The sentiment of a 
devout man. 

I. Let us consider the text as expressing the sentiment of a 
discontented man ; with whom it is the effusion of spleen, vexa- 
tion, and dissatisfaction with life, arising from causes neither 
laudable nor iustifiable. There are chiefly three classes of men 
who are liable to- Hm (Ijisease of the mind ; the idle ; the luxuri- 
ous ; tte criminal. * w ' ^ 

Fifia, This weariness of life is often found among the idle ; 
i^persons commonly in easy circumstances of fortune, who are not 
•ngaged in any of the laborious occupations of the world, and 
who at the same time, without energy of mind to call them forth 
into any other line of active exertion. In this languid, or ra- 
ther torpid state, they have so many vacant hours, and are at 
much at a loss how to fill up their time, that their spirits utter«» 
ly sink ; they become burdenson^ to themselves, and to every 
one around them ; and drag with pain the load of existence* 
What a convincing proof is hereby afibrded, that man was de- 
signed by his Creator to be an active being, whose happiness is 
to be found not aerely in rest, but in occupation and pursuit ! 
The idle are doomed to suffer the natural punishment of their 
inactivity and folly ; and from their complaints of the tiresome- 
ness of life there is no remedy but to awake from the dream of 
sloth, and to fill up with proper employment the miserable va- 
cancies of their days. Let them study to become useful to th6 
world, and they shall soon become less burdensome to themselves. 
They shall begin to enjoy existence ; they shall reap the rewiurds 
which Providence has annexed to virtuous activity ; and have'^ho 
more cause to say, My soul is weary of life. 

Next. The luxurious and the dissipated form another class of 
men, among whom such complaints are still more finequent With 
them they are not the firuit of idleness. These are men who 
have been busied enough ; they have run the whole race of plea- 
sure ; but they have run it with such inconsiderate speed, that it 
terminates in weariness and vexation of spirit By the perpe- 
tual course of dissipation in which they are engaged ; by the ex- 
cesses which they indulge ; by the riotous revel, and the mid- 
nidit, or rather morning hours to which they belong their ia^ 
tivity; they have debuitated their bodies, and worn out thefir 
spirits. Satiated with the repetition of theii accustomed plea- 
sures, and yet unable to find any new ones in their places ; wan- 
dering round and round their former haunts of joy, and ever re& 
turning disappointed ; weary of themselves, and of all thin^ 
about them, their spirits are oppressed with a deadly gloom, and 
the complaint bursts forth of odious life and a miseraole world. 
Never are these complaints more frequent than at the close of 
rounds of axqBseroent, and after a long repetition %i festA plea« 
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Bures ; when the spirits, which had been fbreed up, as by some 
intoxicating drug, to an unnatural height, subside into profound 
dejection. What increases the evil is, that it is no^vamong the 
infirm, and the aged, but among the young, the gay, and thd 
prosperous, who ought to be reputed the happiest men,,that this 
distaste of life most frequently prevails. 

When persons of this description, in theur peevish and splene- 
tic hours, exclaim, Afy soul in weary offnylifej let thenaknow^ 
let them be assured, that this is no other than the judgment of 
God overtaking them for their vices and follies. Their com-^ 
plaints of misery are entitled to no compassion ; nay, they an 
sinful, because tliey arise from a sinful cause ; from a mind bro- 
ken and debased by luxury and corruption. They are the au- 
thors of their own misery, by having thrown away on-the fot* 
lies of the worid those powers which Grod had bestowed on them 
for nobler ends. — tjei them mlum to the duties of men and 
Christians. Let them retreat from frivolity, and abstain from- 
excess. Let 4hem study temperance, moderation, and self-com- 
mand. By enterinf^ on a virtuous and manly course of action, 
and applying to the honourable discharge of the functions of their 
station, they will acquire difierent views. They will obtain 
more real enjoyment of life, and become more willing to pro- 
long it — ^But, after the warnings which God has given them of 
dieir misbehaviom* by the inward misery they suffer, if they s^ 
eontif ue to run the same intemperate round, and to drain plea- 
sure to tlie last dregs, it shall come to pass, that they who now 
contemn li&, and are impatient of its continuance, shall be the 
persons most eager to prolong it. When tliey behold it in reality 
drawiil^ towards a close, and are obliged to look forward to what 
is to ebme after it, they shall be rendered awfully sensible of its 
value. They will then grasp eagerly at the f^yiT^f^ hours ; anx- 
ious t« stop them if tliey could, and to employ every moment 
that remains in repairing their past errors, and in making thfir 
peace, if possible, with God and heaven. According as /^^ Aane 
sown^ they now reap. They ai-c reduced to eat the fruit qf 
their own mays, and to be filled toith their own devices. 

There remains still a third class of those who from discon- 
tent are become w^ary of life ; such as have embittered it to 
tiiemselves by the consciousness of criminal deeds. They have 
been, perhaps, unnatural to their parents, or treacherous to their 
friends ; they have violated their fidelity, have ensnared and 
ruined the innocent; or have occasioned the death of others. 
There is no wonder that such persons should lose their relish for 
life. <• To whatever arts they may have recourse for procuring a 
deceitful peace, conscience will at times exert its native power, 
and shake over them its terrific scourge. The internal misery they 
endar#has sometitties arisen to such a height, as hid made tbem 
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terminate, with their owa hands, an existence which they felt 
to be insupportable. — ^To the complaints of su^ persons no re- 
medy can be furuished, except what arises from the bitterness of 
sincere and deep repentance. We can do no more than exhort 
them to attone as much as in their power for the evils they have 
committed ; and to fly to the divine mercy through Jesus Christ 
for pardon and forgiveness. Let us now, 

11. Turn to perscmp of another description, and consider the 
sentiment in the text as exhorted by situations of distress, These 
are so variously multiplied in the world, and often so oppressive 
and heavy, that assuredly it is not uncommon to here the afflict- 
ed complain that they are weary of life. The complaints, if 
not always allowable, yet certainly are more excusable than 
those whidi flow from the sources of dissatLsfiustion already men- 
tioned. Tliey are suffisrere, not so much throu^ their own mis- 
conduct, as through the appointment of Providence ; and there- 
fore to persons in this situation it may seem more needful to of- 
fer consolation, than to give admonition. However, as the evils 
which produce this impatience of life are of difierent sorts, a dis- 
tinction must be jnade as to the situations which can most ex- 
euse it 

Sometimes, the exelamation in the text may be occasioned 
by deep and overwhelming grief. When they whom we had 
BMst affectionately loved, and in whom we had placed the felici- 
ty of our days, are taken away, our connection with life appears 
to be dissolyis^. ^^ Why should we survive those to whom our 
'< souls were lied ? Would to God we had died before them ! Now 
<< when they are gone, all pleasure and hope is gone as to us. 
'< To us the sun no longer shines with its usual bri^tness. No 
<^ longer cheerfulness invests the face of nature. On every ob- 
^Mect a sad gloom aj:^)ears to rest; and every employment of 
'Mife has become an oppressive burden." With the feelings of 
ttiofe who are thus distressed we naturally sympathise. They 
are frequently the feelings of the most virtuous and amiable 
minds : and yet such persons must be told, that grief may be in 
dulged so far as to become immoderate and improper. There 
are bounds which are prescribed to it both by reason and by re- 
ligion. A Christian oiMht not to numm like those who have no 
hope. While he fells his sorrows as a man, he should also stud^ « 
to bear them like a man, with fortitude ; and not abandon him« 
self to feeble and fruitless melancholy. Let him have recourse 
to a strenuous discharge of the duties of his station, and consider^ 
it as incumbent on him to make the best improvement thai 
he can of those comforts which Providence has still left in his 
possession. 

Again ; it sometimes happens that, apart from grief, great 
reverses of worldly foitune give rise to the lamentation in the 
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text This was the case with Job himself. A sudden £dl from 
opulence into indigence and want ; some undeserved disgrace in- 
curred, or some unexpected cloud thrown over former reputation 
and fame ; the unkindness and desertion of friends, or the inso- 
lent thumph of enemies, are apt to overwhelm the minds of men 
with gloom, and to reduce them to be we^ of life. To per- 
sons under such calamities sympathy is due. That sympathy, 
however, will be proportioned to the dm[W in which we consi- 
der them as free from blame in the misrortunes which they suf- 
fer. As far as, through their own misconduct and vice, they 
have been the authors to themselves, of those misfortunes, we 
withdraw our pity. The burden which they have brought on 
themselves, we leave them to bear as they can; and with little 
v^ concern we hear them exclaim that their souls are weary of l\fe. 

Not only so, but even in cases where calamities have failen 

on the innocent, to the pity which we feel for them will be join- 
ed a secret contempt, if we perceive that together with their pros- 
perity, their courage and fortitude have also forsaken them. To 
abandon themselves to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a 
worthy mind. Instead of declaring that YoASoeUisweary of his 
Ufcj it becomes a brave and a good man, in the evil day, with 
firmness to maintain his post ; to bear up against the storm ; to 
have recourse to those advantages which, in the worst of times, 
are always left to int^rity and virtue ; and never to give up the 
V hope that better days may yet arise. 

It is good for persons in such situations to remark that, though 
Job was for a long while severely tried by a variety of distresses, 
yet his condition was not left finally unhappy. On the contrary, 
the goodness of that Grod whom he had served, returned at last 
to shine upon him with greater brightness than ever. His riches 
were restoi*ed to him twofold. The losses in his family were re- 
* paired by a new ofispring. His name became again renowned in 

the east ; and the latter end qfJob, we are told, was more blessed 
than the beginning. 

But still, it may be asked, will not the continuance of long 
and severe disease justify the exclamation in the text, My soul is 
fceary of my life J To persons who are forsaken by idl the bless- 
iffigs of health, and who have no pro8peq|lefl, but that of lin|ger^ 
ing under sickness or pain. Job's complaint may assuredly be 
ibi^ven more than to any others. Though it might be sug- 
gested to them, that even in old age and sickness, except in very 
Extreme cases, some resources are always left of which they 
may avail themselves for relief; y^t it must be admitted, that 
lawfully they may wish their sufierings to be brought to an end. 
Still, however, they must remember, that resignation to the 
pleasure of Heaven continues to be their duty to the last. As 
long as any part remains to be acted, as long as their contl- 
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nuance in the world can serve any valuable purpose^ it is mpre 
honourable to bear the load with magnanimity, than to give way 
to a querulous and dejected spirit It remains, 

III. To address myself to another order of men, among whom, 
though more rarely tfian among those whom I have described, 
the sentiment of the text is to be found. They are persons who 
have no particular complaint to make of the injustice of the 
world, or the afflictiotit of their state. But they are tired of the 
vanity of the world, of its insipid enjoyments, and its perpetually 
revolving circle of trifles and follies. They feel themselves made 
for something greater and nobler. They are disgusted and hurt 
with the scenes of wickedness that are often passing before their 
eyes. Their hearts are warmed with the thoughts of a purer 
and more perfect existence designed for man ; and in the mo- 
ments of aspiration after it, the exclamation breaks forth, l\fy 
mndisfjoearyefmu life^ — Oh! that Ihadmngs like a chve! 
for then I uxmldjly away and be at rest. Lo ! then I would 
wander ({far off ^ and remain in t he wildemees. Iwould hasten 
my escape fnnn the windy storm and tempest. For /have seen 
violence and str\/b in the city. Wickedness is in the midst 
thereof; deceit andgtdle depart not from herstreets.* In this 
Tiew the sentiment in the text may sometimes be that of a de- 
vout man. But such persons I must admonish, that their devo- 
tion, however sincere, is not altogether of a rational and chasten- 
ed kind. It was from this temper that, in former ages of th^ 
€hurch, the numerous race sprung of anchorets, hermits, and all 
the various orders who voluntarily abandoned the world, to peo- 
ple the lonely desarts and the monastic retreat The ordinary 
course of things seemed below them as candidates for heaven. 
The concerns of the world appeared unworthy of their attention, 
and dangerous to their virtue. Breathing after a higher state, 
they imagined that they could not abstract themselves too much 
jBrom every earthly amusement, as long as they were forced to re- 
main in this place of exile. 

Let us beware of all such imaginary refinements as produce 
a total disrelish of our present condition. They are, for the 
most part grafted, either on disappointed pursuits, or on a me- 
hnc^ly and sidenetic cA of mind. They are far from contri« 
buting to happiness, and are inconsistent with all the active vir* 
tues of man. This life deserves not indeed to be put in compe- 
tition with that blessed immortality to which God has raised our 
hopes. But such as it is, it is the gift of God. It is the sphere 
in which his wisdom has placed us, and appointed m to act our 
parts. As long as it lasts, we must neither slight the duties 
which it requires, nor undervalue the innocent enjoyments which 
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it offers. It belonp to a man to live among men as his brethren ; 
which he who declares himself weary of life is not qualified to do 
with propriety. 

Thus I have placed before you, in various views, the senti- 
ments in the text ; and have shown in what circumstances, and 
from what causes that disrelish of life arises which is often found 
among mankind. On a review of the whole we cannot but ac« 
knowledge, that it is oftner to be ascribed to our own vices and 
follies, than to any other cause. Among the multitudes in i\m 
world, to whom at this day life is burdensome, the far greater 
number is of those who have rendered it so themselves. Their 
idleness, their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, their 
immoderate passions, their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them in such a degree, as to make them weary of their 
existence. Preyed upon by discontent of their own creating, they 
complain of life when they ought to reprehend themselves. 

Various afiSictions there doubtless are in the world ; many per- 
sons with whom we have cause to sympathize, and whom we- 
might reasonably forgive for wishing death to close their sor- 
rows. But of Uie evils which embitter life, it must be admitted, 
that the greater part is such as we have brought on ourselves '^ 
or at least such as, if we were not wanting to ourselves, might 
be tolerably supported. When we compute the numbers of those 
who are disposed to say, Afy soul is weary qfmy life^ some there 
are to whom this sentiment is excusable ; but many more among 
whom it is in no way unjustifiable. I admit that among the wor- 
thiest and the best, there may be dark moments in w ich some 
feeling of this nature map be apt to intrude upon their minds* 
But with them they are only moments of occasional and passing 
gloom. They soon recall the vigour of their minds ; and return 
with satisfaction to the discharge of the duties, and to a participa- 
tion of the enjoyments of life. 

One great cause of men's becoming weary of life is ground- 
ed on the mistaken views of it which they have formed, and the 
false hopes which they have entertained firom it They have 
expected a scene of enjoyment ; and when they meet with dis* 
appointments and distresses, they complain of life as if it had 
cheated and betrayed them. God ordBned no such possopsion 
for man on earth as continued pleasure. For the wisest pur- 
poses he designed our state to be chequered with pleasure and 
pain. As such let us receive it, and make the best of what is 
doomed to be our lot Let us remain persuaded, that simple 
and moderate pleasures are always the best ; that virtue and a 
good conscience are the surest foundations of enjoyment ; that 
he who serves his Ood and his Saviour with the purest inten- 
tions, and governs his ps^ions widi the greatest care^ is likely 
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to lead the happiest life. FoUoiy^S these principles, we shall 
meet with fewer occasions of being weary (^ life ; we shall always 
find some satisfactions mixed with its crosses ; and shall be ena- 
bled to wait with a humble and contented mind till the Al- 
mighty, in his appointed time^ finish our state of trials and remove 
ns to a more blessed abodft. 
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Ok charity as the end of the coxmandicent. 



Now the end of the commandment is charity^ out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience^ and qf faith unftigntd^ — ' 

1 TiMOTHTi i. S. 



IT appears from this chapter that one design of the Apostle, 
in writing to Timothy, was to guard him against certain corrupt 
ters of Christian doctrine, who had already arisen in the church. 
To their false represei^ations of religion he oppoi^s that general 
view of it which is given in the text Such summaries of religion 
frequently occur in the sacred writings ; and are extremely use- 
ful. By the comprehensive energy with which they express the 
great lines of our duty, they both imprint them on our memory, 
and bring them home to our conscience with force. In the pro- 
gress of Uiis discourse, I hope to make it appear, that the words 
of the text afford a most enlarged and instructive view of religion 
in all its chief parts. 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be /Ae end or scope qfthje 
commandment, that is, of the law of Crod« At the same time, in 
order to prevent mistakes on this most important subject, he 
subjoins, to charity certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify it, 
and to render the Christian character complete. These are the 
pure hearty the good conscience, and fo^ Uf\feigned. In treat- 
ing of these, I shall shew the nature m their connection with 
charity, and the importance of their being always united with it 

7%e end of the commandment is charity. Charity is the same 
with benevolence or love ; and is the term uniformly employed, 
in the New Testament, to denote all the good affections which 
we ought to bear towards one another. It consists not in specu- 
lative ideas of general benevolence floating in the head, and 
leaving the heart, as speculations too often do, untouched and 
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oold. Neither is it confined to that indolent goed-natimy which 
Boakes us rest satisfied with beiii||^ fi'ee from inveterate malice, 
or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, with out prompting us to be of 
service to any. True charity is an active principle. It is not 
properly a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, 
as a fiMintain whence all the virtues of benignity, candor, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as so ma- 
ny native streams. From general good-will to all, it extends 
its influence particularly to those with whom we stand in near- 
est connexion, and who are directly within the sphere of our 
good offices. From the country or community to which we be- 
long, it descends to the smaller associations of neighborhood, 
relations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domes^c life. 1 mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguishing affection, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to car- 
ry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue, and 
would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting the heart 
True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the distinction be- 
tween good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
those who befriend and those who injure us. It reserves our es- 
teem for good men, and our complacency for our friends. To- 
wards our enemies it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candor, and liberality of sentiment. It forms 
gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It 
prompts corresponding sympathies with them who rejoice and 
them who weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. 
Charity is the comforter of •the afflicted, the protector of the op- 
pressed, the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offend- 
ers. It is faithfulness in \he friend, public spirit in the magis- 
trate, equity and patience in the judge, moderation in the sove- 
reign, and loyalty in the subject In parents it is care and at- 
tention ; in children it is reverence and submission. In a word, 
it is the soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers, 
the abodes of men. It is like the dew qf Hermon^ says the 
Psalmist, and the dew that descendeth an the tnountams qfZionj 
where the l^rd commanded the bkssing^ even tifeftn" evermore,^ 
Such charity, says the text, is tlie end of the commandment. 
This assertion of the Apostle is undoubtedly consonant to all 
that reason can suggest on the subject of religion. For on con* 
sidering the nature of the Supreme Being, reason gives us much 
ground to belive, that the chief design of all the commandments 
which he has given to meo^ b to promote their happiness. In- 
dependent and self-sufficient, that Supreme Being has nothing to 
exact from us for his own interest or felicity. By our services 
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he cannot be benefitted, nor byjour offences injured. When he 
created the world it was beneiitlence that moved him to confer 
existence. When he made himself known to his creatures, be- 
nevolence in like manner moved him to give them laws for their 
conduct. Benevolence is the spring of legislation in the Deity, 
as much as it was the motive of creation. He issued his com- 
mands on earth on purpose that, by obedience to them, his crea- 
tures might be rendered happy among themselves in this life, 
and be prepared for greater happineas in another. Charity, 
especially when joined with purity, good conscience, and faith, 
is obviously the great instrument for thi^ purpose ; and therefore 
must heeds possess the chief and primary place in the laws of 
God. 

Accordingly throughout the New Testament, it is uniformly 
presented to us in the same light in which it is placed by the 
text This is known to all who have any acquaintance with 
the sacred books. Charity is termed the fulfilling of the latOj 
and the bond of perfectness. It was assumed by our Blessed 
Lord as the the characteristical distinction of his disciples ; and in 
that magnificent eulogium which the Apostle Paul prunounces 
upon it, in the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, it is expressly preferred by him to faith and hope. This 
deserves to be seriously considet^ by those who are apt to un- 
dervalue charity as an appendage of what they contemptuously 
cdll Morality ; while they confine true religion to some bvourite 
tenets and observances of their own, which they consider as com- 
jurehending the sum of what is acceptable to God. Such per- 
sons shew themselves profoundly ignorant of the nature of reli- 
gion, and may too often be suspected of being strangers to its in- 
fluence. For, as the Apostle John reasons. He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love that Gvd whom 
he hate not seen ?^ 

At tlicsamc time, while I ascribe to charity that high place 
in the system of religion, which justly belongs to it, I am not to 
be understood as confining all religion to this disposition alone. 
W^ith much wisdom and propriety, the text hath annexed to it 
certain adjuncts, without which neither the character of a good 
man can be completed, nor charity itself exercised to advantage. 
To the consideration of these I now proceed ; and I enter the 
more readily on this branch of the subject, as there is ground to 
believe, that many pretend to possess charity, without properly 
understanding its nature and efficacy. There has been always 
an unhappy tendency among men io run to extremes, on one 
side or other, in matters of religion. As one set of men, who 
employ all their zeal on right belief, are prone to undervalue 
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^^d practice ; so another set, who wish to be esteemed rational 
Christians, are inclined to rest fKe whole of their duty on chari- 
table deeds, while they overlook certain dispositions and habits 
which oujB;ht always to accompany them. It is therefore of im- 
portance that the mistakes of both these classes of men should be 
rectified, in order that religion may be held forth to the world in 
its complete form, and in its full and undiminished lustre, 

The first qualification of charity pointed out in the text is 
purity ; charity out qfapure heart. Purity includes the virtues 
which bdong to the individual, considered in himself, and with 
respect to the government of his desires and pleasures. It hath 
its seat in the heart ; but extends its influence over so much of 
the outward conduct, as to form a great and material part of the 
character. They are only the pure inheart, we are told by our 
Saviour, who can see Ood,* It is also true, that they are only 
the pure in heart who can properly discharge their duties towards 
mankind. Inordinate love of pleasure, intemperance, sensuali- 
ty, and a course of irr^ular life, are inconsistent, not only with 
the general character of a good man, but also with the peculiar 
exercises of charity nnd benevolence. For nothing is more cer- 
tain than that habits of licentious indulgence contribute to stifle 
all the good affisctions, to harden the heart ; to nourish that self- 
ish attachment to our own vicious pleasures which renders us in- 
sensible to the circumstances and wants of others. A profligate 
man is seldom found to be a good husband, a good father, or 
a beneficent neighbour.' How many young persons have at first 
set out in thfe world with excellent dispositions of heart ; gene- 
rous, charitable, and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable 
among all with whom they had intercourse ! And yet how often 
have ^^e seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted in the 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose and cor- 
rupting pleasures ; and those very persons who promised once 
to be blessings to the world, sunk down in the end, to be the 
burden and nuisance of society ! The profusion of expense which 
their pleasures occasion, accounts in a great measure for the fa- 
tal reverse that takes place in their character. It not onlv drains 
the sources whence the streams of beneficence should flow, but 
often obliges them to become oppressive and cruel to those whom 
it was their duty to have patronised and supported. 

Purity of heart and conduct must therefore be held funda- 
mental to charity and love, as well as to general piety and vir- 
tue. The licentious, I know, are ready to imagine, that their 
occasional deeds of bounty and liberality will atone for many of 
their private disorders. But, besides that such plans of compen- 
sation for vice^^ by some supposed virtues, are always fallacious, 
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the licentious may be assured, that it is an appearance only of 
charity, not the reality of it, to which they can lay claim. For 
that great virtue consists not in occasional actions of humanity, 
in fits of kindness or compassion, to which bad men may be 
prompted by natural instinct ; but in the steady and regular ex- 
ercise of those good affections, and the dischai^ of those impor* 
tant duties towards others, for which the licentious are in a great 
measure disqualified. Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very difierent objects and pursuits ; and often de- 
termine them to sacrifice the just rights of others, sometimes to 
sacrifice the peace and the reputation of the innocent, to the gra- 
tification of their passions. Such is the pernicious influence which 
the love of pleasure has on the good qualities of its devoted vo- 
taries. The impure heart is like the stagnant and putrifyinsr 
lake which sends forth its poisonous exhalations to corrupt and 
wither every plant that grows on its banks. 

The second qualification annexed to charity in the text is, 
that it be of a good conscience. By this I understand the Apos- 
tle to mean, that charity be in full consistency with Justice and 
integrity ; that the conscience of the man, who purposes to per- 
form actions of benevolence, be free fi-oin the reproach of having 
neglected the primary duties of equity. For, undoubtedly, jus- 
tice is a virtue primary to charity ; Uiat is, it must go before it 
in all its exertions. One must first do justly befi>re he can pre- 
tend that he laves mercy. — ^Religion, my firiends, in order to ren- 
der it useful to mankind, must be brought down by its teachers 
from the sublimity of speculation to &e fiinctions*and occupa- 
tions of ordinary life. It is my duty to admonish you, that you 
must, in the first place, be Gur in all your dealings with others ; 
you must discharge the debts you owe ; you must pay the wages 
due to your servants and dependants ; you must provide for your 
own family, and be just to the claims of relations ; then, and then 
only, you oMtj/rom a good conscience, as the text enjoins, per- 
form acts of generosity and mercy. 

This leads to a reflection which here deserves our attention ; 
that in order to fulfill that charity which is ike end of the com- 
mandmentj economy, and good order in private life, ought to 
be carefully studied by all Christians. This is more closely con- 
nected with a good conscience, than many seem inclined to ad- 
mit Economy, when prudently and temperately conducted, is 
the safeguard of many virtues , and is in a particular manner 
favourable to the exertions of benevolence. He who by inconsi- 
derate conduct is injuring his circumstances, will probably in 
time lose the inclination, and certainly is depriving himsdf of 
the means, of being serviceable to his brethren. Some impor- 
tant exertions, indeed, there are of charity, which have no con- 
nection with giving or bestowing. Candour, forgiveness, gentle^ 
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tiess, and flympathy, are due to our brethren at all timesy and in 
every situation of our own fortune. The poor have opportunir 
ties for displaying these virtues^ as well as the rich. They who 
have nothing to give can often afford relief to others, by impart- 
ing what they fed. But, as fiu* as benificence b included in cba* 
rity, we ouefat always to remember, that justice must, in the first 
place be hekl inviolably sacred. 

The wisdom of Scripture remarkably appears, in the connex* 
ion pointed out by the text, between charity and good conscience, 
or integrity ; a connexion which I apprehend is often not attend- 
ed to so much as it deserves. Amone the fini^ and industrious^ 
sreat rngird is commonly paid to justice. They will not de- 
&aud. They will not take any unlawful advantage in their deal- 
ings : And, satisfied with this degree of good conscience^ they 
are strangers to that charity which is the end qf the command- 
meni. They are hard and unfeeling. They are rigid and se* 
vere in their demands. They know nothing of humanity, for- 

E'veness, or compassion. Among another dass of men, who 
ive been more liberally educated, and who are generally of a 
higher rank in life, justice is q)t to be considered as a virtue less 
noble than charity ; and which may, on some occasions, be dis- 

Ensed with. They are humane, perhaps, and tender in their 
ilings. Tliey are easy to their dq)enaants. They can be li- 
beral, even to profusion. While, at the same time, they are accu- 
mulating debts which they know themselves unable to discharge. 
Their afiairs arc allowed to run into confusion. Economy and 
Mod order are n^lected. The innocent, in great numbers, suf- 
fer materially through their mismanagement : And all the while 
they assume to themiselves the praise'of being generous and good- 
hearted men. This surely is not that charity which the Gos- 
pel enjoins ; and which in its very essence, involves good con- 
science and integrity. He who (fretends to do good to his breth- 
ren without first doing them justice, cannot be accounted their 
real friend. True charity is not a meteor, which occasionally 
glares ; but a lim^nvy, which, in its orderly and regular course, 
dispenses a benigitoit influence. 

The third and last adjunct connected in the text with charity, is, 
that it be of faith unfeigned. Faith, in the Scripture sense of it, 
indudes the whole of rdigious principles respecting Grod, and re- 
specting Christ Good principles, without good practice, I con- 
fess, are nothing ; they are of no avail in the sight of God, nor 
in the estimation of wise men. But practice not founded on prin- 
dple, is likely to be always unstable and wavering ; and there- 
fore, the faith of religious principles enters, for a very considera- 
ble share, into the proper discharge of the duties of charity. 

It will be admitted that, without faith, our duties towards God, 
cannot be properly performed. You may be assured that your 
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duties towards men will always greatly suffer from the want of 
it. Faith, when pure and genuine, supplies to every part of vir- 
tue, and in particcular to the virtue of charity, many motives and 
assistances, of which the unbeliever is destitute. He who acts 
from faith, acts upon the hi^ principle of regard to the God who 
hath made him ; and to the Saviour who redeems him ; which 
wiil often stimulate him to his duty, when other principles of 
benevolence become faint and languid, or are crossed by oppo- 
site interests. When he considers himself as pursuing the ap- 
probation of that Divine Being, from whom love descends, a 
sacred enthusiasm both prompts and consecrates his chantai)Ie 
dispositions. Regardless of men, or of human recompense, he 
is carried along by a higher impulse. He acts with the spirit of 
a follower of the Son of God, who not only has enjoined love, 
but has enforced it by the example of laying down his life for 
mankind. Whatever he does in behalf of his fellow-creatures, 
he considers himself as doing, in some degree, to that Divine 
Person, who hath said. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the legist of these my bret/iren, ye have done it unto me,^ Hence 
charity is with him not only a moral virtue, but a Christian 
grace. It acquires additional dignity and energy from being 
connected with the heavenly state and the heavenly inhabitants. 
He mingles with beings of a higher order, while he is discharg- 
ing his duty to his fellow-creatures on earth ; and, by joining 
faith and piety to good works^ he completes the character of a 
Christian. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the fiill sense of that com- 
prehensive view of religion which is given in the text I have 
shewn in what respect chaMy^ joined with the pure heart, the 
good conscience^ and faith unfeigned, forms the end of the com- 
mandment. Let us ever keep in view those essential parts of a 
virtuous character, and preserve them in their proper union. 
Thus shall our religion rise into a regular and well proportioned 
edifice, where each part gives firmness and support to another* 
If any one of those material parts be wantiV)$ in the structure ; if, 
out of our system of charity, either purity, otf^stice, or faith, be 
led, there will be cracks and flaws in the building which prepare 
its ruin. 

This is indeed one of the greatest and most frequent errors of 
men, in their moral conduct They take hold of virtue by pieces 
and corners only. Few are so depraved as to be without all 
sense of duty, and all regard to it To some moral qualities, 
which appear to them amiable or estimable, almost all men lay 
claim ; and on these they rest their worth, m their own estima- 
tion. But these scattered pieces of virtue, not uniting into one 

* MaUh. zsT. 40. 
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whole, nor fiNrming a consistent character, have no powerful in- 
fluence on their general habits of life. From various unguarded 
quarters they lie open to temj^tion. Their lives are full of con- 
tradicticm, and perpetually flvHiate between good and eviL Vir- 
tue can neither rise |p its nMve dignity, nor attain its propw 
rewards, until all its chief parts be joined together in our dharacter^ 
and exert an equal authority in regulating our conduct. 
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SERMON LIIL 



€N OUR LIVES BEING. IN THE HAND OF GOF) 



[Preached at the bi^nnuig of a New-Year.*] 



My times are in thy hand. — Psalm xxxi. IS. 



THE sun that roHs over our heads, the food that we 
deive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior 
power, on whom the inhabitants of the earth depend for light, 
life, and subsistence. But^ long as all things proceed in their 
ordinary course ; when day returns after day with perfect simi- 
larity ; when our life seems stationary, and nothing occurs to 
warn us of any approaching change, the religious sentiments of 
dependance are apt to be forgotten. The great revolutions of 
time, when they come round in their stated order, have a ten- 
dency to foree some impressions of piety even on the most un- 
thinking minds. They both mark our existence on earth to ba 
advancing towards its close, and exhibit our condition as conti- 
nually changing ; while each returning year brings along with it 
new events, and at the same time carries us forwards to the con- 
clusion of all. We etnnot, on such occasioQS, avoid perceiving, 
that there is a Supreme Being, who holds in his hands the lino* 
of our existence, and measures out to each of us our allotted 
portion of thai line. Beyond a certain limit, we know that it 
cannot be extended ;. and long before it reach that linut, it may 
be cut asunder by an invisiUe hand^ which is stretched for^ 
over all the inhabitants of the world. Then naturally arises the 
^acolation of the text, My timet, O Crod, are in thy hand. ^' My 

^ (ate depends on thee. The duration of my life, and all the 

« 
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^' events which in future days are to fill it, are entirely at thy 
" disposal.''— I — ^Let us now, when we have just seen one "year 
elose, and another hegin, meditate seriously on this sentiment 
Let us consider what is implied in our times being in the hand 
qf God; and to what improvement this meditation leads. 

The text evidently implies, first, that our times are not in our 
own hand ; that, as o>ir eontio'iance in life depends not on our- 
selves, so the events which are to happen while life remains, are 
unknown to us. and not under our own direction. Of this we 
may behdd many a proof when we look back on the transac- 
tions of the year which is just finished. Recolleetion will readily 
present to us a busy period, filled up with a mixture of business 
and amusement, of anxieties and ^u^s, of joys and sorrows. We 
have talked, perhaps, and acted much. We have formed many 
a plan ; in public or in private life, we have been engaged in 
a variety of pursuits. Let me now ask, how small a proportion 
of all that has happened could have been foreseen or foretold 
by us ? How many thii^ have occurred, of which we had no 
expectation; some, perhaps, that have succeeded beyond our 
hopes ; many, also, that have befallen us contrary to our wish ? 
How often were each of us admonished that there are secret 
wheels, which, unseen by us, bring about the revolutions of hu^ 
man aifiurs ; and that while man was devising his way, Provi* 
dence was directing the event ? 

That scene is now dosed. The Jale of that year has been 
told. We look forward to the year which is beginning ; and 
what do we behold there ? — All, my brethren, is a blank to our 
view : A dark unknown presents itself. We are entering on an 
untried, undiscovered country, where, as each succeeding month 
comes forward, new scenes may open ; new objects may engage 
our attention ; changes at home or abroad, in public or in pri- 
vate afiairs, may alter the whole state of our fortune. New con- 
nexions may be at hand to be formed, or old ones just about to 
be dissolved ; perhaps we may have little more to do with this 
world, or with any of its connexions ; we may be standing on 
the verge of time and life, and on the point of passing into a 
new region of existence. In short, the prospect before us is full 
of awful uncertainty. Life and death, prosperity and adversity, 
liealth and sickness, joy and trouble, lie in one undistinguishable 
mass, where our eye can descry nothing through the obscurity 
that ivraps them up. 

c While it is thus certain that our times are not at our own dispo- 
.sal, we are taught by the text, that they are in the hand of God 
Thii may be cx>nsidercd in two views. Our times are in the h:i:id 
of God, as a Supreme Disposer of events. They are in the hand 
•f God, as a Guardian and a Father. 
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Ottr times f I say, are in the hand of God as a supreme irresisti- 
ble Ruler. All that is to happea to us in this and the succeed- 
ing years of our life, — ^if any succeeding years we shall be al- 
lowed to see, — has been foreknown and arranged by God. The 
first view under which human afiairs present themselves to us, 
is that of confused and irregul^ succession. The events of the 
world seem thrown together by chance, like the billows of the 
sea, tumbling and tossing over each other, without rule or order. 
All tliat is apparent to us, is the fluctuation of human caprice, 
and the operation of human passions. We see the strife of ambi- 
tion, and the eflbrts of stratagem, labouring to accomplish their 
several purposes among the societies of men. But it is no more 
than the surface, the outside of things that we behold. Higher 
counsels, than it is in our power to trace, are concerned in the 
transactions of the world. If we believe in God at all, as the 
Governor of the universe, we must believe that, without his pro- 
vidence, noticing happens on earth. He over-rules, at his plea- 
sure, the passions of nien. He bends all their designs into sub- 
serviency to his decree. He makes ike wrath qf man to praise 
him ; and restrains y in what measure he thinks fit, the remain^- 
der of wrath* He brings forth in their course all the genera- 
tions of men. When the time is come for their entering into 
light, they appear on the stage ; and when the time fixed for their 
dismission arrives, he changes their conntenancCf and sends them 
away. The time of our wpearing is now come, after our an- 
cestors had left their place, and gone down to the dust. We are 
at present permitted to act our part freely and without con- 
straint. No violence is done to our inclination or choice. But 
assuredly there is not a day in our life, nor an event in that 
day, but was foreseen by God. That succession of occurrences, 
which to us is full of obscurity and darkness, is all light and 
order in his view. He sees from the beginning to the end ; 
and brings foi*wai*d every thing that happens in its due time and 
place. 

Our times are altogether in his hand. Let us take notice, 
that they are not in the hands either of our enemies, or of our 
friends. It is not in the power of man to shorten or to prolong our 
life, more or less than God has decreed. Enemies may employ 
craft or violence in their attacks ; fi*iends may employ skill and 
vigilance for the preservation of our healtli and safety ; but both 
the one and the other can have effect only as far as God permits. 
They work in subserviency to his purpose. By him they are 
held in invisible bonds. To the exertions of all human agents 
he says, Hitherto akait thou come, and no farther, 

* Psalm IsxTi. 10. 
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We arc to observe next, that our times are in the hand of 
God^ not only as an Almighty Disposer, but as a merciful Guar* 
dian and Father. We arc by no means to imagine, that from race 
to race, and from year to year, God sports with the lives of 
succeeding generations of men, or m the mere wantonness of 
arbiunry power, brings them forth, and sends them away. No ; 
if we have any confidence in what either the li^t of Nature sug- 
gests to all men, or what the revelation of the Gospel has con- 
firnied to Christians, we have full ground to believe that the ad- 
ministration of human affairs is conducted with infinite wisdom 
and goodness. The counsels of the Almighty are indeed too deep 
for our limited understandings to trace. His path may, often, 
as to us, be tfi the sea, and his footsteps in the mighty waters ; 
while, nevertheless, all his paths are mercy arid truth. He 
who, from the benignity of his nature, erected this world for the 
abode of men ; He who furnished it so richly for our accommo- 
dation, and stored it with so much beauty for our entertainment; 
He who, since first we entered into life, hath followed us with 
such a variety of mercies, surely can have no pleasure in our 
disappointment and distress. He knows our frame ; He remem- 
bers we are dust ; and looks to frail man, we are assured, with 
such pity as a father beareth to his cfdldrenJ* To him we may 
safely commit ourselves, and all our concerns, as to one who is 
best qualified, both to direct the incidents proper to happen to 
us in this woiid, and to judge of th^,time when it is fit for us to 
be removed from it 

Even that ignorance of our future destiny in life, of which we 
sometimes complain, is a signal proof of his goodness. He hides 
from us the view of fiiturity, because the view would be danger- 
ous and overpowering. It would either dispirit us with visions 
of terror, or intoxicate us by the disclosure of success. The 
veil which covers from our sight the events of this and of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. Our times 
are in his hand; and wo have reason to be glad that in his hand 
they are kept, shut out from our view. Submit to his pleasure 
as an Almighty Ruler we must, because we cannot resist |iim. 
Equal reason there is for trusting in him as a Guardian, under 
whose disposal we are safe. 

Such is the import of the text, that our times are in the hand 
qf God. Our times are unknown to us, and not under our own 
direction. They arc in the hands of God as a Governor and 
Ruler ; in the hands of God as a Guardian and Father. These 
separate views of the text require, on our part, separate im- 
provements. 

* Pfa)inciii.13| 14 
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Seeing our times are not in our own hand, seeing futurity is 
unknown to us, let us, first, check the vain curiosity of penetra- 
ting into what is to come. Conjecture about futurity we often 
must ; but upon all conjectures df what this year is to producci 
let us lay a proper restraint. Let us wait till God shall bring 
forward events in their proper course, without wishing to dis- 
cover what he has concealed ; lest, if the discovery were grant- 
ed, wc should see many things which we would wish not to have 
seen. 

The mo^t common propensity of mankind is to store futurity 
with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those periods 
of life when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent Looking 
forward to the year now beginning, they are ready to promise 
themselves much from the foundations of prosperity which Ihcy 
have laid ; from the friendships and connections which they have 
Secured ; from the plans of conduct which they have formed. 
Alas ! how deceitful do all tliese dreams of happiness often prove! 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts. To-morrow shall 
he as this day and more abundantly ^ we are obliged in return 
to say to them. Boast not thys If of to-morrow ^ for thoitt knowest 
not what a day may hrinf^ forth. I do not mean that in the un- 
knon^ prospect which lies before us, wc should forebode to our- 
selves nothing but misfortunes. — May it be the pleasure of Hea- 
ven that this year run on in a placid and tranquil tenor to us 
all ! — But this I say, that in such foresight of futurity as we are 
allowed to take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this year 
shall prove to us, as many past hav-e proved, a chequered scene 
of some comforts and some troubles. In what proportion one or 
other of these shall prevail in it; whether, when it ends, it 
shall leave with us the memory of joys or of sorrows, is to be 
determined fay him in whose hands our times are. Our wisdom 
is to be prepared for whatever the year is to bring ; prepared 
to receive comforts with thankfulness, troubles with fortitude ; 
and to improve both for die great purposes of virtue and eternal 
life. 

Another important instniction which naturally arises from 
our times not being in our own hands is, that we ought no long- 
er to trifle with what it is not in our power to prolong : but that 
we should make haste to live as wise men ; not delaying till to- 
morrow what may l>c done to-day ; doing note with allourmi^ht 
lohatercr mtr tmnd findath to^ do } beforc that night eometh 
wherein no man can toork. 

Amidst the uncertainty of the events which are beforo us. 
there is one thing wc have too much reason to believe, namely, 
•that of us who are now assembled in this congregation, and who 
^^nvc seen the year begin, there are some who shall not survives 
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to see it close. Whether it shall be you, or you, or I, who 
shall be gathered to our fathers before the revolving year has 
finished its round, God alone knows. Our times are in Mb 
hand! But to our place, it mora than probable that some of us 
shall have gone. Could we foretel the month, or the day, oq 
which onr change was to happen, how diliigent would we be in 
setting our house in order, and preparing ourselves to appear be- 
fore our Maker ! Surely, thatl ought to be prepared for with most 
care, concerning which we are ignorant how soon it is to take 
place. Let us therefore walk circumspectly j and redeem the 
time. Let us dismiss those trival and superfluous cares which 
burden or corrupt our life, in order to attend to what is Of high- 
est importance to us as men and Christians. The beginning of 
each year should carry to a« all a solemn admonition of our folly 
in neglecting to improve suitably thej'ears that are past. It ^ould 
call up misspent time into our view ; and be like the hand com- 
ing forth upon the wall, in the days of Belshazzar, and writing in 
legible characrers over against us^ ^' man ! thy days are num- 
^' bered ; thou art weighed in the balance, and found wanting ; 
'' take care lest thy kingdom be on the point of departing from 
" thee." 

When we consider, in the next place, that our times, as I be- 
fose illustrated, are in the hand of God as a Sovereign Disposer, 
it is an obvioua inferrence from this truth, that we should prepare 
ourselves to submit patiently to his pleasure, both as to the events 
which are to fill up our days, and as to the time of our continuing 
in this world. To contend with him we know to be fruitless^ 
The word that is gone out of his mouth must stand. In the path 
which he has marked out for us, whether it be short or long, 
rugged or smocrth, we must walk. Is it not then the dictate of 
wisdom that we should previously reconcile ourselves to thissove^ 
reign ordination, and bring our mind) to harmonize with what is 
appointed to be our destiny ? Let us mortify this temper, by re^ 
calling that reflection of the wise man ; whoknoweth what is good 
for man in this life ; all the days qf his vain life \9ihich he 
spendeth as a shadow ?* 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is the universal wish ^ 
and, as the wish is prompted by nature,. it cannot be in itself 
unlawful. At the same time, several circumstances concur to 
temper the eagerness of this wish ; and to shew us that it should 
always be formed under due submission to the wiser judgment 
of Heaven. Who among us can tell whether, in wishing for the 
continuance of many years on earth, we may not be only wish- 
ing for a prolongation of distress and misery ? — You mi{dit live, 
9»y friends, till you had undergone lingering rounds of aeyere 

• Ecclcfc vi. 12. 
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pain from which death would have proved a seasonable ddiver^ 
ance. You might live till your breasts were pierced with many 
a wound from public calamities or private sorrows. You might 
live till you beheld the death of iiu whom you had loved ; till 
you survived all those who love you ; till you were left as deso- 
late strangers on earth in the midst of a new race, who neither 
knew you, nor cared for you, but who wished you off the stage. 
■Of a nature so ambiguous are all the prospects which life 
sets before us, that in every wish we form relating to them, much 
reason we have to be satisfied that our timet; are in the hands of 
Crod, rather than our own. 

This consideration is greatly strengthened, when, in the last 
place, we think (»f God acting, not as a sovereign only, but as a 

EjarcKan, in the disposal of our timea^ This is our e^reat conso- 
tion in looking fon\'ard to futurity. To God as a wise Ru- 
ler, calm submission is due; but it is more than submission 
that belongs to him as a merciful Father ; it is the spirit of coi^ 
dial and affectionate consent to his will. Unknown to us as the 
times to come are, it should be sufficient to our full repose that 
they are known to God. The day and the hour which are fixed 
in his counsels for our dismission from life, we ought to be per- 
suaded are fixed for the best ; and that any longer we should not 
wish to remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing nigh, though our spirits 
may be composed on our own account, yet, on account of our 
friends and families, no little anxiety and sorrow may be some- 
times apt to take possession of the mind. Long we have enjoy- 
ed the comfort of their society, and been accustomed to eon^der 
them as parts of ourselves. ' To be parted from them forever is, 
at any rate, a bitter thought ; but to the bitterness of this is over 
and above added the apprehension of their sufieringmuch by our 
death. We leave many |l relation, perhaps may leave young 
children, and a helpless fimily, behind us, to be exposed to va- 
rious dangers, and thrown forth on an unfriendlv world. Such 
virtuous anxieties oflen oppress the tender and feeling heart at 
the closing periods of life. — ^My Jbrethren, look up to that Crod, 
in whose hand the times of your fathers were ; in whose hand 
the times of your posterity shall be. Recollect for your com- 
fort, the experience of ages. When were the righteous utterly 
forsaken by God in times past ? Why should they be forsaken 
by him in times to come? Well did he govern the world before 
yoa had a being in it : Well shall he continue to govern it after 
you are no more. No cause have ' ou, therefore, to oppiess your 
minds with the load of unknown futurity. Commit your cares 
to a Father in Heaven. Surrender your life, your friends, and 
your family, to that God who hath said, Tht children of his scr- 
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vants shall continue^ and their seed shall be established before 
him. Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive ; 
and let thy widows trust in me^ 

I HAVE thus shewn what the import is, and what the improve- 
ment should he, of the doctrine of the text, that ofir times are in 
the hand qf God, It asserts a fact, the truth of which can be 
called in question by none ; a fact which, whether persons have 
any sentiments of reli^on or not, is calculated to make a serious 
impression on every mind ; especially at seasons when the revo- 
lution of years gives us warning that our duration on earth is 
me<isured, and advances toward its period. To persons who are 
religiously disposed, who study to improve life to its proper pur- 
poses, to do their duty towards God and man, and through the me- 
rits of their Redeemer to obtain grace and favor from Heaven^ 
the doctrine of the text is still more important. Among them it 
tends to awaken impressions which are not only serious, but, as I 

have shewn, salutary and comforting to the heart. ^Thankful 

that our times are in the hand of a sovereign, who is both wise and 
gracious, let us prepare ourselves to meet the approaching events 
of life with becoming resignation, and at the same time with 
manly constancy and firm trust in God. As long as it shall please 
him to continue our abode in the worlds let us remain faithful to 
our duty ; and when it shall please him to give the command for 
our removal hence, let us utter only this voice : ^^ In thy hand^ 
" O my God, my times are. Thou art calling me away. Here 
'^ I am ready to obey thy call, and at thy signal to go forth. I 
'^ thank thee that I have been admittefd to partake so long of the 
^^ comforts ot life, and to be a spectator of the wisdom and good- 
^^ ness displayed in thy works. I thank thee that thou hast borne 
'^ so long with my infirmities and provocations ; hast allowed me 
^^ to look up to thy promises in the Gospel, and to hear the words 
" of eternal life uttered by my great Redeemer. With gratitude, 
^' faith, and hope, I commit my soul to thee. Lord, now let test thou 
*^ thy servant depart in peace ; for mine eyes have seen thy saU 
*^ va//on.''-*-Such are the sentiments with which every pious and 
good man should conclude his life. Such indeed are the senti- 
ments which he ought to carry through every part of life. With 
these may we begin, and with these conclude, every succeeding 
year which God shall think fit to add to our earthly existence. 

• PnliD cii. 23. t Jeremiah, xlix. 11. 
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On THK MIXTURE OY BAD MEN WITH THE GOOD IN HUMAN 

SOCIETY. 



Let both grow together uniti the harvest — ^Matthew, xiii. 30« 



THE parable of which these words are a part, contains a 
prophetical description of the state of the church. Our Lord 
predicts that the societies of Christians were to be infected with 
persons of loose principles and bad dispositions, whom he likens 
to tares springing up among wheat. He indmatea that there 
should arise some whose officious zeal would prompt the desire 
of exterminating immediately all such evil men ; but that this 
were contrary to the designs of Providence, and to the spirit of 
Christianity ; that a complete separation was indeed to be made 
at last between the good and the bad ; bat that this separation 
was to be delayed till the end of the world, when, in the style of 
the parable, the tares should be entirely gathered out from 
among the wheat. Let both grow together, until the harvest. 

When we look around us, nothing is more conspicuous in the 
state of the wopld than that broad mixture of the religious and 
the impious, the virtuous and the wicked, which we find taking 
place in every society. Strong objections seem hence to arise 
against either the wisdom or goodness of Divine Providence; 
especially when we behold baa men not only tolerated in the 
world, but occasionally exalted in their circumstances, to the de- 
pression of the just. Why, it will be said, if a Supreme Being 
exist, and if his justice rule the universe, does he allow such 
infamous persons as the records of history often present, to have 
a place, and even to make a figure in his world ? Why sleeps 
the thunder idle in his hand, when it could so easily blast them ? 
What shall we think of one who, having the power of extemiH 
nating them always at hb command, permits them to proceed 
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without disturbance ; nay, sometimes appears to look on them 
with complacency ? —It becomes hi^ly worthy of our attention 
to consider what answer can be made to these objections ; to in- 
quire whether any reasons en be gi?en that serve to justify this 
dispensation of Providence^ in allowing a mixtuie of bad men to 
continue on the face of the earA until Sie end of time. This in- 
quiry shall make the subject of the present discourse, together 
with such reflections as naturally arise from surveying the state 
of human afiairs. 

But, before entering directly on such inquiry, it may be pro- 
per to take notice, that in our estimation of who are the good, 
who are the bad, we are often in hazard of committing mistakes. 
The real characters of men are known only to God. They fre>- 
quently depend on the secret and unseen parts of life. As in 
judging of themselves men are always partial, so in judging of 
others tliey often err, through the imperfect information which 
they have gathered, or the rash prejudices which they have 
formed. They are too apt to limit the character of virtue to 
those. who agree with them in sentiment and belief; and to ex- 
aggerate the £ulings of those against whom they have conceived 
dislike, into great and unpardonable crimes. Were it left to the 
indiscreet zeal of some to extirpate from the earth all those whom 
they consider as bad men, there is ground to apprehend that, in- 
stead of tares, the wheat would often be rooted out. — ^At the same 
time we readily admit the (act, as too manliest to be denied, that 
a multitude of gross and notorious sinners are now mixed with 
the followers of Grod and virtue. Let us proceed then to consi- 
der how br this is consistent with the justice and wisdom of the 
Governor of tiie wocld. 

It is a principle in which all serious and reflecting persons 
have agreed, and which by many arguments is confirmed, that 
our present state on earth is designed to be a state of discipline 
and improvement, in order to fit human nature for a higher and 
better state which it is to attain hereafter. Now, this principle 
being once admitted, we say, that the mixture of virtue and vice 
which here prevails, is calculated to answer this purpose better 
than a more unmixed and perfect state of society would have 
done. 

For. in the first place, the crimes of the wicked give occasion 
to the exercise of many excellent dispositions of heart among 
the righteous. They bring forth all tlvs sutTering virtues, which 
otherwise would have had no field ; and by the exercise of which 
the human character is tried, and acquires some of its chief ho- 
nours. Were there no bad men in the world to vex and distress 
the good, the good might appear in the light of harmless inno- 
cence ; but could have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, 
ms^animity, patience, and fortitude. One half of virtue, and 
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not the least important half would be lost to the world. In our 
present imperfect state, any virtue which is never exercised is 
in hazard of becominji^ extinct in the human breast If good- 
ness constantly proceeded in a smooth and flowery patli ; if 
meeting with noradversaiy to oppose it, it were surrounded on 
every hand with acclamation and praise, is there no ground to 
dread that it might be corrupted by vanity, or might sink into 
indolence ? This dangerous calm must therefore be interrupted. 
The waters must be troubled, lest they should stagnate and pu- 
trify. When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, 
and increasing in power, imagine not that Providence particu- 
larly favours them, No ; they are suffered for a time to pros- 
per, that they may fulfill the high designs of Heaven. They are 
employed as instruments in the hand of God for the improve- 
ment of his ser\'ants. They are the rods with which he chastens 
the virtuous, in order to rouse them from a dangerous slumber ; 
to form them for the day of adversity, and to teach them how to 
suffer honourably. 

In the next place, the mixture of the bad among the good 
serves not only to give exercise to the passive graces, but also, 
to improve the active powers and virtues of man. It inures the 
righteous to vigilance and exertion. It obliges them to stand 
forth, and to act their part with firmness and constancy in evil 
times. It gives occasion for their virtues to shine with conspi- 
cuous lustre ; and makes them appear as the lights of the world 
amidst surrounding darkness. Were it not for the dangers that 
arise from aliounding iniquity, there would be no opportunity 
for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, for caution to watch, 
nor for faith to exert itself in overcoming the world. It is that 
mixture of dispositions which now takes place, that renders the 
theatre on which we act so busy and stirring, and so much fitted 
for giving employment to every part of man's intelligent and 
moral naturc. It affords a complete field for the genuine display 
of characters; and gives every roan the opportunity to come 
forth and show what he is. Were the tenor of human conduct 
altogether regular and uniform, interrupted by do follies and 
vices, no cross dispositions and irregular passions, many of our 
active powers would find no exercise. Perhaps even our life 
would languish, and become too still and insipid. Man is not 
yet ripe for a paradise of innocence, and for the enjojrment of a 
perfect and faultless society. As in the natural world, he b not 
made for perpetual spring and cloudless skies, but by the wintry 
storm must be called to exert his abilities for procuring shelter 
and defence ; so in the moral world, the intermixture of bad 
men renders many an exertion necessar}', which in a more per- 
fect state of the world would fine no place, but which in the 
present state of trial is propier and useful. ^The existence of 
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vice in the world assuredly testifies our present corruption ; 
and, according to the degree of its prevalence, is always, more 
or less, the source of misery. It is a standing proof of ^e fall 
an<l degeneracy of man. Bdl as long as that fallen state con- 
tinues, the wisdom of Providaooe eminently apfiears in making 
the errors and frailties of the wicked subservient to the improve- 
ment of the just Tares are for that reason suffered at present 
to grow up among the wheat. 

Tkkse observations on the wisdom of Providence in this 
dispensation will be farther illustrated, by considering the use- 
ful instructions which we receive, or which at least every wise 
man may receive, from the follies and vices of those among whom 
we are obliged to live. 

Firstj They Ornish instruction concerning the snares and 
dangers against which we ought to be most on our guard. They 
put it thereby in our power to profit by the errors and miscon- 
duct of others. By observii^ from what small beginnings the 
greatest crimes have arisen ; observing how bad company has 
sedueed this man from his original principles and habits ; how 
a careless indulgence of pleasure has blinded and intoxicated 
that man ; how the nc^ect of Divine institutions has, in another, 
gradually paved the way for open profligacy ; much salutary in- 
struction IS conveyed to the virtuous. Tracing the dangerous 
and slippery paths by which so many have been msensibly be- 
trayed into ruin, their views of human nature are enlarged ; the 
sense of their own imbecility is strongly impressed upon them ; 
accompanied with the conviction of the necessity of a constant 
dependance on the grace and assistance of Heaven. All the 
crimes, which they behold disturbing society around them, serve 
as signals hung out to them, beacons planted in their view, to 
prevent their making shipwreck among those rocks on which 
others have split. It has been justly said, that not only from 
the advices of his friends, but from the reproaches of his ene- 
mies, a wise man may draw instruction. In the same manner, 
it is not only by the examples of good men, but likewise by 
those of the wicked, that an attentive mind may be confirmed in 
virtue. 

Next^ These examples of bad men, while they admonish the 
virtuous of the dangers against which they are apt to guard, are 
fiother profitable by the views which they exhibit of the evil and 
the deformity of sin. Its odious nature never appears in so 
strong a light as when displayed in the crimes of the wicked. 
It is true that when vice is carried only to a certain degree, and 
disguised by plausible colours, it may pass unreproved, and even 
for a while seem popular in the world. But it is no less true 
that, when it becomes open and flagrant, and is deprived of th%. 
shadow of virtue, it never fails to incur general reproach, and 
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to become the object either of contempt or of hatred. How often, 
for instance, have the greatest abilities which once drew esteem 
and admiration, sunk, in a short time, into the most humiliating 
degradation, merely through the ascendant which corrupted incli- 
nations and low Jutbits had acquired over their possessor ? How 
often have the rising honours of the young been blasted, by their 
forsaking the path of honour on which they had once entered, for 
the blind and crooked tracks of depravity and folly ? Such spec- 
tacles of the infamy of vice, such memorials of the disgrace at- 
tending it, are permitted by Providence for general instruction ; 
and assuredly are edifying to the world. It was necessary for 
moral improvement, that the beauty and excellence of virtue, 
and the deformity of vice, should be strongly impressed on every 
intelligent mind. This could never be done with so great ad- 
vantage as by the striking contrasts of both, which are produced 
by the living examples of evil men intermixed with the good. 
It is in this mirror that we clearly contemplate how much the 
righteous is more excellent than his neighbour. 

The same purpose of important instruction is farther pro- 
moted by the instances of misery which the state of wicked men 
on earth affords. I admit that the worldly success which some- 
times attends them may blind and seduce the unwary ; but a lit- 
tle more reflection enables men to distinguish between apparent 
succcess and real hq>piness. The condition of worthless men, 
whatever splendor riches may throw around them, is easily dis* 
cemed to be a restless and miserable one ; and the misery which 
they suffer, to be derived from their vic^. In that great cor- 
rupted crowd which surrounds us, what incessant bustle and 
stir, what agitation and tumult take place ? What envy and jea- 
lousy of one another? How much bitterness of resentment do 
we behold among them ; mutually deceiving and deceived ; sup- 
planting and supplanted ; ever pursuing, but never satisfied ? — 
These are not matters of rare olxservation, or which I'equire nice 
scrutiny to discover them. We need only open our eyes to be- 
hold the wicked tormented by their passions, and far removed 
from that sanctuary of calmness and tranquillity which is the 
abode of real happiness. Nay, when we appeal to bad men 
themselves, after they have run the whole round of vicious plea- 
sures, we will often find them obliged to confess that the wretch* 
cd result of their pursuits has been vanity and vexation qf spirit ; 
and that the happiest days they have enjoyed were in Uie times 
of innocence, before criminal desires and guilty passions had 
taken possession of their breasts. Such practical demonstra- 
tions as these, of the infelicity of sin, are yielded by the exam- 
ples of evil doers whom we see around us. By attending to their 
.situation, the misery, as well as infamy of guilt, is realised, and 
i-ondercd sensible to our apprehension. 
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Thub, ufMD A fair enquiry, you behold how the ways of God 
may, in thb remarkable case, be justified to man. You behold 
whAt important ends are advanced, by permitting the tares at 
present to grow together with the wheat. The intermixture of 
evil men in human society serves to exercise the sufifering graces 
and virtues of the good ; by the diversity of characters among 
those with whom Uiey have intercouse, it serves to bring forth 
and improve their active powers and virtues, and to enlarge the 
circle of useful occupations ; it serves to instruct them in the 
temptations against which they are to guard, to reveal to them 
all the deformity of vice, and to make its miseries pass conspicu^ 
ously before their eyes. When we consider them as actors on 
the theatre of the world, they are thereby improved in the part 
they have to perform. When we consider them as spectators of 
what is passing on that theatre, their minds are thereby instruct- 
ed ; their views rectified and enlarged by the objects ^at are set 
before them. 

From these important truths, several reflections no I^ im<» 
portant arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first place, never to be hasty 
in finding fault with any of the arrangements of Providence. 
The present permission of moral evil on the earth seemed, on 
the first view, to furnish a strong objection against either the 
wisdom or the goodness of the Author of nature. After behold- 
ing the useful purposes which are answered by that permission, 
how cautious should we be in advancing any of our rash specu* 
lations against his government and conduct! To our confined 
and humble station it belongs not to censure, but to submit, trusty 
and adore ; satisfied that the fjulher we enquire, the rectitude of 
his ways will appear the more ; thankfiil for the discoveries of 
them which have been imparted to us ; and persuaded that, where 
our discoveries iail, it is not because there is no more wisdom or 
goodness to be seen, but because our present condition allows us 
not to see more. 

In the second place, let us be taught with what eye we are to 
look upon those bad men whom we find around us in the world. 
Not surely with an eye of envy. Whatever prosperity they may 
seem to enjoy, they are still no more than tares j tlie weeds of the 
fteld ; contemptible in the sight of God, tolerated by his provi- 
dence for a while on account of the righteous, to whose improve- 
ment they are rendered subservient The parable informs us 
that, in the end, they are to he gathered together and burnt. In 
this life only they hAve their good things. But their prosperity 
is transitory. TVv ^^ brought into desolation in a moment, 
and utterly consumed with terrors. %^s a dream when one awa- 
kethy so, Oh Ood, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their 
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inMge.* — ^When we consider their unhq>py state, it becomes us 
to behold them with the eye of pity. Let us remember that« in 
the midst of their errors, they are by nature still our brethren 
Let us not behave to them in the spirit of bitterness. Insuk not 
their follies. Pride not jrourselves on superior virtue. Remember 
that, mf- bad men are mixed with the good, so, in the best men, vi* 
ces are not at present mixed with virtues. Your own character, 
good as you may esteem it, is not free from every evil taint; and 
in the characters of those whom you reprobate as vicious, there are 
always some good qualities mixed with the bad ones. Study, as 
far as you can, to reclaim and amend them ; and if, in any degree, 
you have been profited by their failings, endeavour in return, to 
profit thepi by good counsel and advice ; by advice not adminis- 
tered with officious zeal, or self-conceited superiority, but with 
the tenderness of compassion and real friendship. 

In the third place, in whatever proportion the admixture of vice 
may seem to take place in the world, let us never despair of the 
prevalence of virtue on the whole. Let us not exaggerate, beyond 
measure, the quantity of vice that is found in the mixture. It is 
proper to observe, that in the parable now before us, after the own- 
er of the field had sown his g9od seedy no reason is given us to 
think, that the good seed vfis entirely choked up by tares. On 
the contrary, we are told that the blade sprung up , and brought 
forth fruit ; and, though the tares also arose, yet, in the end, 
there was a harvest^ when the wheat was reaped and gathered 
into the bam. In the most corrupted times, God never leaves him- 
self without many witness on earth. He is always attentive to 
the cause of goodness ; and frequently supports and advances it by 
means which we are unable to trace. He nourishes much piety 
and virtue in hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repen- 
tance ready to spring up among many whom we consider as re- 
probates. I know that it has always been common for persons to 
represent the age in which they live as the worst that ever appear- 
ed ; and religion and virtue as just on the point of vanishing from 
among men. This is the language sometimes of the serious ; often 
pf the hypocritical, or of the narrow-minded. But true religion 
gives no sanction to such severe censures, or such gloomy views. 
Though the fares must be at all times springing up, there is no 
reason for believing that they shall ever overspread the Vhole 
field. The nature of the weeds that spring up may vary, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil. — Different modes of iniquity may 
distinguish different ages of the world ; while the sum of corrup- 
tion is nearly the same. Let not our judgments of men, and of 
the times in which we live, be hasty and presumptuous. Let us 
trust in the grace of God, and hope the best of mankind. 

* Psalm Izxiii. 19, 20. 
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In the fourtfi and last place, let us keep our eyes ever fixed on 
that important period, which is alluded to in the text, as the con- 
clusion of all. Let both groto together unfit the harvest. The 
ereat spiritual year is to be closed by a harvest, when the house^ 
holder is to gather the wheat into his bam ; when, at the end of 
the world, the final distinction of men and characters is to take 
place. The confused mixture of good and evil, which now pre- 
vails, is only a temporary dispensation of Providence, accommo- 
dated to man's fallen and imperfect state. Let it not tempt us for 
a moment to distrust the reality of the Divine government ; or to 
entertain the remotest suspicion that moral good and evil are to 
be on the same terms for ever. The frailties of our nature fitted 
us for no more at present than the enjoyment of a very mixed 
and imperfect society. But when our nature, purified and refin- 
ed, shall become ripe for higher advancement, then shall the spi- 
rits of the just, disengaged from any polluted mixture, undisturb- 
ed by sin or by sinners, be united in one Divine assembly, and 
rejoice for ever in the presence of Him who made them. Look- 
ing forward to this glorious issue with stedfast faith, let no cross 
appearances ever discomfit our hopes, or lead us to suspect that 
we have been serving God in vain. If we continue ybtVA/u/ to 
the death, we may rest assured, that in due time we shall receive 
the crown of l%fe. 
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SERMON LV^. 

1 

Ct^ THE RELXKF THIICH THE GOSPEL AFF0KD8 TO THtf 

DISTRESSED. 

tPreachedal ihe Celebration of the Sacnment of the Lord's Supper.} 



Oome unto nUy all yt that labour and art heavy tadeuy and I 

will give you re^t. — ^Matth. xi. 28. 



THE life of man on earth b doomed to be clouded wlili va. 
tious evils. Throughout all ranks the afflicted form a oonsidera- 
ble portion of the human race ; and even they who ha\ e a titi» 
to be called prosperous, are always in some periods of their life, 
obliged to drink from Uie'cup of bitterness. The Christian reli- 
gion is particularly entitled to our regard, by accommodating it- 
self with gteat tenderness to this distr^sed condition of mankind. 
It is not to be considered as merely an authoritative system of 
precepts. Important precepts it indeed delivers for the wise and 
proper regulation of life. But the same voice which enjoins our 
duty, utter the words of consolation. The Gospel deserves to be 
held a dispensation of relief to mankind under both the temporal 
and spiritual distresses of their state. 

This amiable and compassionate spirit of our religion conspi- 
cuously appears in the character of its great Author. It shone 
in all his actions while he lived on earth. It breathed in all hts 
discourses ; and, in the words of the text, is expressed with 
much energy. In the preceding verse he had given a high account 
of his own person and dignity. Ml things are delivered unto me 
of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Fat her j save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. But, lest any of his 
hearers should be discouraged by this mysterious represeutation 
(s{ his greatness, he instantly tenipers it with the most gracious 
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benignity ; declaring, in the text, the merciful intentes of his mis^ 
sion to the world. Comt unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy Imkuy and IwiUgive you rest. 

TuE first thing which claims our attention in these words, is, 
what we are to understand by coming unto Christy Thb is a 
phrase which has often given occasion to controversy. By the- 
ological writers it has been involved in much needless mystery, 
while the meaning is in itself plain and easy. The very metar 
phor that is here used serves to explain it In the ancient world, 
disciples flocked round their different teachers, and attended them 
wherever they went ; in order both to testify their attachment, 
and to imbibe more fully the doctrine of their masters. Coming 
unto Christ^ therefore, is the same with resorting to him as our 
declared Master ; acknowledging ourselves his disciples, bdieV'^ 
ers in his doctrine, and followers of his precepts. As Christ is 
made known to us under the character both of a Teacher and a 
Saviour, our coming to him imports not only submission to his 
instructions, but confidence also in his power to save. It imr 
ports that, forsaking the corruptions of sin and the world, we 
follow that course of virtue and obedience which he pointy out to 
us ; relying on his mediation for pardon of our offences, and ac* 
eeptance with Heaven. This is what is implied in the Scrip- 
ture term Faith ; which includes both the ^ssent of the under- 
standing to the truth of the Christian religion, and the concur* 
rence or the will in receiving it 

What next occurs in the text to attract our notice, is the de« 
scription of those to whom the invitation is addressed. All those 
who labour and are heavy laden, that is, who, in one way o» 
other, feel themselves grieved and distressed, are here. invited to 

come to Christ Now, fit)m two sources chiefly our distresses 

arise, from moral or from natural causes. 

First, Thet may arise from inward moral causes ; from cer- 
tain feelings and reflections of the mind, which occasion uneasi- 
ness and pain. A course of sin and vice always proves ruinous 
and destructive in the issue. But its tendency to ruin is oftei^ 
not perceived, while that tendency is advancing. For, as sin b 
the reign of passion and pleasure, it forms kien to a thoughtless 
inconsiderate state. Circumstances, howe\ier, may oceur, and 
frequently, in the course of life, do occura which disclose to a 
vicious man the ruin which he is bringing^ on himself, as an 
offender against the God who made him. VVlien some occasional 
confinement to solitude, or some turn of adverse fortune, directs 
his attention immediately upon his own character; or when, 
drawing towards the close of life, his passions subside, his plea<> 
3ures withdraw, and a fiiture state comes forward to his view ; 
in such situations it often happens, that the past follies and crimes 
lif wch a man appear to him in a light most odious and shockn 
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ing^ and not odious only, but terrifying to his heart. He con- 
siders that he is undoubtedly placed under the government of a 
just God, who did not send him into this world lor nought; that 
he has neglected the part assigned to him ; has contemned the 
laws of Heaven ; has degraded hb own nature ; and instead of 
being useful, having been hurtful and pernicious to those amonz 
whom he lived, is about to leave a detestable memoiy behind 
him. — ^What account shall he give of himself to his Aiaker ? — 
Self-condemned, polluted by so many crimes, how can he expect 
to find mercy in his sight? — ^Hence, an overwhelmed and de- 
jected mind; hence, dismal forebodings of punishment; hence^ 
that wounded spirit, which, when it is deeply pierced, becomes 
the sorest of all human evils, and has sometimes rendered exis- 
tence a burden which could not be endured. 

Such distresses as these, arising from moral internal causes, 
may be made light of by the giddy and the vain ; and repre- 
sented as confined to a few persons only of distempered imagina- 
tion. But to those whose professions give them occasion to see 
men under various circumstances of affliction, they are known 
to be far from being unfrequent in the world ; and, on many 
more occasions than is commonly imagined, to throw over the 
human mind the blackest gloom of which it is susceptible. Re- 
ligious feelings, be assured, have a deep root in the nature of 
man. They form a part of the human constitutiiMi. They are 
interwoven with many of those fears and hopes which actuate us 
in the changing situations of fortune. Dunng the gay and ac- 
tive periods of life, they may be smothered ; but with most men, 
they are smothered rather than totally obliterated : And if any 
crisis of our condition shall awaken, and bring them forth, in their 
full force, upon a conscious guilty heart, woe to the man, who, 
in some disconsolate season, is doomed to sufier their extreme 
vengeance ! 

But, while under such distresses of the mind, not a few may be 
said to labour and to be heavy laden, greater still is the multi- 
tude of those who, from natural externd causes, firom the cala- 
mities and evils of lifi^ undergo much sufiTering and misery. The 
life of man is not indeed wholly composed of misery. It admits 
of many pleasing scenes. On the whole, there is reason to be- 
lieve tliat it afibrds more joy than grief. At the same time, the 
unfortunate, as I before observed, form always a numerous class 
of mankind ; and it may be said with truth, that sore travail is 
ordained for the sons of men. Though the burden is not equal- 
ly laid on all ; some there always are, on whom it falls with op* 

pressive weight ^Unexpected disappointments have crushed 

their hopes, and blasted the plans which they had formed for 
comfort in the world. The world had, perhaps, smiled upon 
ihem once, only to give them a sharper feeling of its miaeries at 
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the last. StruggliDg with poverty , unable to support their iami* 
lies whom they see laneuishing around them, they, at the same 
time, are obliged, by their situation in society, to conceal their 
necessities ; and, under the forced appearance of cheerfulness, to 
hide from the world a broken heart They are stung, perhaps, 
by the unkindness of friends ; cast off by those in whom they had 
trusted ; or torn by untimely death from real friends, in connec- 
tion with whom they might have flourished and been happy ; at 
the same time borne down, it may be, with the infiimities of a 
sickly body, and left to drag a painful life without assistance or 

relief. ^How many sad scenes of this nature, on which it were 

painful to insist, does the world afford ! 

When we turn to those who are accounted prosperous men, we 
shall always find many sorrows mingled with their pleasures; 
many hours of care and vexation, wherein they acknowledge them- 
selves classed with those who labour and are heavy laden* 
In entcnng into some gay finstive assembly, we behold affected 
cheerfulness displayed on every countenance; and might fancy 
that we had arrived at the temple of unmixed pleasure, and glad- 
ness of heart Yet, even there, could we look into the boeHoms 
of these apparently happy persons, how often would we find them 
inwardly preyed upon by some tormenting suspicions, some anx- 
ious fears, some secret grie6, which either they dare not disclose 
to the world, or from which, if disclosed, they can look for no 
relief; in short, amidst that great company of pilgrims, who are 
journeying through life, many there are whose journey lies through 
a valley of tears ; and many to whom that valley is only chcensd 
by transient glimpses of joy. 

To these classes of mankind is addressed the invitation of the 
text To them it b in a particular manner addressed ; overlook- 
ing the giddy and disssipated multitude. Come unto me, all 
ye that labour ^ and are heavy laden. Not as if our Saviour were 
always ready to accept that sort of piety which is merely the con- 
sequence of distress ; or made all those welcome, who are driven 
by nothing but fear or danger to have recourse to him. His words 
are to be understood as intimating, that the heart which is hum- 
bled and softened by afBiction, is the object of his compassionate 
regard ; that he will not reject us merely because we have been 
cast off by the world ; but that, if with proper dispositions and 
sentiments we apply to him in the evil day, we shall be sure of 
meeting with a gracious reception. It now remains to show what 
that reception is which we may look for ; what that rest is which 
Christ hath promised to confer on those who came to him ; whe- 
tbeir distress arise from moral or from natural causes. Come un- 
to me, and IwiUgive you rest. 

I. Christ affords rest to the disturbed mind that labours un- 
der apprehensions and fears of ^ilt Let those who suffer di^- 
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tress of this nature come to Cliristj that is, with contrition and 
repentance, have recourse to him as their Saviour, and they shall 
regain quietness and peace. Foolish and guilty they have been, 
and justly lie under dread of punishment; but the penitent 
sorrow which they now feel implies their disposition to be chang- 
ed. It implies, as far as it is genuine, that, sensible of their fd- 
ly, they now desire to become eood and wise ; and are deter- 
mined for the future to hold a virtuous course, could they only 
hope to obtain pardon for the past In this situation of mind, let 
them not be cast down and despair. Christ has brought with him 
from Heaven the olive-branch. He carries in his hand the sig>- 
nal of forgiveness. The declaration which he publishes is, Let 
the mcked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return to the Lord and he will have 
mercy upon him : and to our (rod^for he will abundantly par^ 
don* Insufficient though our own repentance be, to procure par- 
don from Heaven, we are informed, that an all-sufficient atonement 
has been made by Christ Neither the number nor the atrocity 
of offences excludes from forgiveness, the penitent who returns to 
his duty. To ail who come under this description, the offisr of 
mercy extends, without exception. He that spared not his own 
Sony but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ?f 

'' This discover}^ of Divine government, afforded by the Gospel, 
is perfectly calculated to scatter the gloom which had overcast 
the desponding heart The atmosphere clears up on every side ; 
and is illuminated by cheering rays of celestial mercy. Not only 
is hope given to the penitent, but it is rendered sinful not to in- 
dulge that hope. We are not only allowed and encouraged, but 
we are con&manded to trust in the Divine clemency. We are com- 
manded to believe that none who come unto Christ he will in any 
wise cast out.X *As Hive, saith the Lord CM, I have no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his tjoay and live; turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways; for 

why fMlye die. Oh house of Israel .^§ Such is the relief which 

the religion of Christ brings to them who-labour and are hea^ 
vy laden under the impressions of guilt and Divine displeasure ; 
a relief which nothing can render ineffectual to the heart, except 
of the most gloomy superstition founded on gross misconc^tions 
of the nature and attributes of Grod. — Let us now, 

II. Consider what rest the religion of Christ gives to them 
whose distress arises not from inward and moral, but from na^ 
tural and external causes ; from adverse fortune, or any of those 
numerous calamities to which we are at present exposed. To 
f^uch persons it may seem more difficult to promise any effectud 

* Itiiair, W. 7. f Rom. vi'ii. 32. f John, vi. ST. § Csek. xsniL U- 
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relief. In the former case the distress lay entirely in the mind^ 
As soon as its views are rectified, and its apprehensions quieted, 
the evil is removed, and the cure efifected. Here, the distress 
prises firom without ; and the rdigion of Christ effects not the 
course of external events. But though it removes not all the 
evils of life ; though it promises no continuance of undisturbed 
prosperity (which indeed it were not salutary for man always 
to enjoy ;) yet, if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong 
to our state, and supports us under them, it may justly be said 
'to give rest to them who labour and are heanoy laden. When 
much that is material and important is effected, we have no cause 
to complain, though all that we desire be not accomplished. — In 
this part of the discourse, I am to be considered as addressing 
myself not merely to such as are at present sufiering any severe 
calamity ; I now speak to many, who, in the midst of health 
-and affluence, enjoy the va^ous comforts of life. But I must 
desire such persons to look forward to what may one day be their 
state. Let them reflect how important it is to prepare them- 
selves for the future unknown vicissitudes of the world. For,^ 
a man livemanyyearSf and rejoice in them ali^yet let him re- 
member the days qf darknesejfar they shall be many.* — Now, 
either in the prospect of future distress, or under present suffer- 
ing, I say, that the religion of Christ gives rsf/ to Uieheart bv the 
fortitude which it inspires, and by the consolations which it afiords. 
First J It inspires fortitude. It discovers a supreme ailminis- 
tration, so friendly to the interests of goodness, as never to al- 
low the followers of Christ to dread, that, in any situation of for- 
tune, they shall be n^lected by Heaven. From the abstract 
consideration of the Divine perfections, men had always some 
ground to believe, that the general order of the universe was 
consulted by its great Ruler, But how far the interest of in- 
dividuals might be obliged to yield, or, in manv cases, might 
be sacrificed, to this general ordep, they were left altogether in 
the dark. Here the Gospel of Christ comes to our aid, by the 
explicit assurance which it gives, that, in the great system of 
Providence, the welfare of every single good man is particular- 
ly included. Jill things, we are expr^y told, are made to 
Vfork together, not merely for the order and perfection of the 
whole, but 9l90,/or good to them who love (todA The life of 
every person who comes under this description, forms a system 
complete within itself; where every event that happens to him 
possesses its destined place, and forms a link in that great chain 
of causes, which was appointed, from the beginning of things, 
for carrying on his improvement and felicity. Such an an'ange- 
ment of the aflairs of the world, m^y appear astonishing to oui^ 

• JScctes. XL 8. t Rm. viii. m 
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narrow capacities ; }*ct surely implies no effort beyond the reacli 
of infinite power, joined with infinite wisdom and i^odness. 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and constancy to good men, 
which can upon no other grounds be attained. Faith, in these 
principles of the Gospel, erects for them a fortress impregnable 
to the assaults of the world, into which they can at all times re* 
treat. Sittine^ under the shelter of Divine protection, they calm- 
ly here the storm, when it blows with its utmost violence around 
them. Tht floods have lifted up their voice ; they have l\fted tip 
all their waves. But the Lord an high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters ; yea, than the mighty waves of the sea* Of 
the man whd possesses such pnnciples, it is justly said. His 
heart is established ; he shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his 
heart isfixed^ trusting in the Lord.\ Tranquillity, order, and 
ms^animity, dwell with him ; while all is confusion and trepi- 
dation among those, who have nothing to look to but the appa- 
rent disorders of the world. 

The doctring of Christ not only arms us, in this manner, with 
fortitude against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to 
fall upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by 
many consolations to which others are strangers. While bad 
men trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them as 
the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. They 
hear, amidst them, that still voice which a good conscience brings 
to their ear ; Fear not, for lam with thee ) be not dismayedyfor 
lam thy God.\ They apply to themselves the comfortable pro- 
mises with which the Gospel abounds. They discover in these 
the happy issue decreed to their troubles ; and wait with patience 
till ProvidAcc shall have accomplished its great and good de- 
signs. In the mean time, devotion opens to them its blessed and 
holy sanctuary : that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is 
healed, and tlie weary mind is at rest ; where the cares of the 
world arc forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, and its mise- 
ries disappear ; where greater objects open to our view than what 
the world presents ; where a more serene sky shines, and a 
sweeter and calRier light beams on the afflicted heart In those 
moments of devotion, a pious man, pounng out his wants und 
sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left soli- 
tary and forsaken in a \'alc of wo. God is with him, Christ and 
the Holy Ghost are with him ; and though he should be bereaved 
of cvcr}^ earthly friend, he can look up in Heaven to a friend who 
will never die. 

To these present consolations, the religion of Christ adds tlie 
joyful prospect of that future state, where eternal rest remaineth 

* Paalni xciii.3, 4. f PsJm exit. 7, 8. i Isaiah, Izi. 10. 
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/or the people qf God. This life they are taught to considerlis on- 
ly tht house qf their pilgrimage ; the temporary mansion of pain* 
nil though neoessary discipliie. But let them endure for a little, 
and the Dilgrijhage shall end, the discipline riiall be finished ; and 
all the TOtoous be assembled in those blissful regions which are 
pepared for their reward. Such a prospect cheers the darkest 
hours of life; and affords a remedy to every trouble. Thesuffer* 
ings qf this present time are not worthy to be compared toith the 
glory which shall be revealed* They appear, in this comparative 
view, as no more than a distressing dream of the night, from 
which one awakes into health, and light, and joy. Peculiar is 
this high consolation to the religion of Christ. It is what all na- 
tions had eagerly wished for ; what all philosophy had anxiously 
sought to discover ; but what no research, no philosophy were 
able to ascertain to mankind, till Christ brought the assurance of 
life and immortality from Heaven ; and conferred djl his disciples 
this noble and inestimable gift. 

Thus, on the whole, the Christian doctrine is found to be the 
great medicine of life. It is the balm of human sorrows and 
cares. In our present state, where so many Me suffering actual 
distress, of one kind or other, and where all have reason to dread 
the approach of distress, it is religion only that can alleviate the 
burdens of life, and smooth our passage through this evil world. 

^Let this view of religion persuade us to improve the siered 

ordinance of our Lord's supper for coining unto Christ in the way 
before explained : that is, joining ourselves to him as his disci- 
ples; his disciples, not in words and professions only, but in 
heart and in truth ; taking upon us his yokcj as is addc^ in the 
words immediately following the text : and Uamii^gqf him who 
is meek and lowly in heart. Let those who kbourinier the sense 
of remembered follies and crimes, cofme unto Christ wi\h peniteql; 
dispositions, and they shall obtain pardon. Let those who labour 
under the suffering of present, or the apprehension of future sor- 
rows, come unto Christy and tJiey shall receive consolation. All 
who are in any sense heavy laden^ comil^f unto him, shall find 
rest to their souls. 

Before concluding this discourse, there is another set of men 
not yet mentioned, to whom I must also address the qphortation 
in the text ; those I mean who, labouring under none of the dis- 
tressful burdens of life, are surfeited of its pleasures ; who labour ^ 
iipder the burden only of languid ease, and the load of insipid 
prosperity. You dn^, my fiiends, but a miserable existence. 
Oppressed by no sorrow, yon feel vacuity and dissatisfaction 
within ; you are often weary of life ; and in yoiff solitary hours, 

* Bomans, viii. 18. 
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are ^sposed to. confess that all you have experienced is vanity. ^ 
Wherefore should you any longer spend your money for thiu 
which is not bread, and your latour/or thatu^kich satisjieth 
not ? Come to the tbaters which are now offerM to gauy and 
drink. Hear, and your sotils shall live. Retreat from the cor- 
rupting vanities of the world to Christ, to religion^ and to virtue. 
New sources of enjoyment diall then be opened to you. A world 
yet untried shall display itself to your view. You shall be form- 
ed to a relish for the quiet and innocent pleasures of piety and de- 
votion ; of friendship and sood affections ; of useful knowledge, 
and virtuous activity ; of calm society, and seasonable retirement ; 
pleasures of which at present you have no conception ; but which, 
upon trial, you shall find superior to the trifling or turbulent 

amusements, in which you have hitherto passed your days. 

The true sa:^9iction of the human mind is only to be found in re- 
ligion and gKdness ; in a purified heart and a virtuous life. All 
other plans of happiness ire fallacious, and pregnant with disap- 
pointment It is only by acquainting ourselves with God that 
we cBLn find peace : And those who ^re weary and heavy laden 
now, shall be wd^uy and heavy laden to the end, unless they 
come to him who only caojtve fh^m rest 
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On luxury and licentiousness. 



-^The harpy and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and winCy are m 
their feasU ; but they regard not the voorkoftht Lotdy neith- 
er consider t fie operation qfhishandb. — ^Isaiah^ v. 12. 



If appears from many passages in the writings of this 
prophet that in his days great corruption of manners had bemn 
to take place among the people of Israel. Originally a sober 
and a religious nation, accustomed to a simple and pastond life, 
after they had enlarged their territones by conquest, arid ac- 
quired wealth by commerce, they gradually contracted habits of 
luxury ; and luxury soon introduced its usual train of attending 
evils. In the history of all nations the same circulation of man- 
ners has been found ; and the age in which we live resembles, 
in this respect, the ages which have gone before ^t Forms of 
iniquity may vary ; but the corrupt propensities of men remain 
at all times much the same ; and revolutions from primitive sun- 
plicity to the refinements of criminal luxury have been often ex* 
hibited on the stage of the world. The reproof directed in the 
text to the Jews of that ancient age will be found equally appli- 
cable to the manners of many in modem times. In discoursing 
from it, I shall first consider the character of those who arc de- 
scribed in the text, and shew the guilt that is involved in it. I 
shall next consider the duties which persons of that character are 
supposed to have neglected ; to regard the toork of the Lord, aitid 
to consider the operation of his hands. 4 

I. When we take into view the character pointed at in the 
text, it is evident that what the prophet means to reprove is the 
spirit of inconsiderate dissipation, of intemperate indulgence, and 
irreligious luxury. It is not the feast and the winCy the harp 
and the viol, which he means to condemn. Music and wineare^ 
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in themselves, things of innocent nature : Nay, when temperate- 
ly enjoyed, they may be employed for useful puq)oses; for af- 
fording relaxation from the oppressive cares of life, and for pro- 
moting friendly intercourse among men. The opulent are not 
prohibited from enjoying the good things of this world, which 
Providence has bestowed upon them. Religion neither abolishes 
the distinction of rank, (as the vain philosophy of some would 
teach us to do ;) nor interferes with a modest and decent indul- 
gence of pleasure. It is the criminal abuse of pleasure which 
is here censured ; that thoughtless and intemperate enjoyment 
of it which wholly absorbs the time and attention of men ; which 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of life ; 
and effaces the sense of religion and of God. 

It may be proper to remark, that it is not open and direct im- 
piety, which is laid to the charge of the persons here character- 
ised. It is not said, that in their feast they scofied at religion, 
or blasphemed the name of God. To this summit of wickedness 
these persons had not yet arrived ; perhaps the age in which they 
lived giave not its countenance to this wantonness of impiety. It 
is merely a native crime of which they are accused, that they 
regarded not the work of the Lordy neither considered the opera^ 
Hon of his hands. But this absence of all religious impressions is 
here pointed out, as sufficient to stigmatize their characters with 
guilt As soon as tlie sense of a Supreme Being is lost, the 
great check is taken off, which keeps under restraint the pas- 
sions of men. Mean desires and low pleasures take place of 
the greater and nobler sentiments which reason and religion in* 
spire. Amidst the tumult of /Ae wine and the feast y all proper 
views of human life are forgotten. The duties which, as men, 
they have to perform, the part they have to act in the world, and 
^the distresses to which they are exposing themselves, are banish- 
ed from their thoughts. T\Mnorrow shall be as this day, and 
more abundantly ^ is the only voice. Inflamed by society, and 
circulated from one loose companion to another, the spirit of riot 
grdws and swells, till it ends in brutal excess. 

Were such disorders rare and occasional merely, they might 
perhaps be forgotten and forgiven. But nourished by repetition 
and habit, they grow up among too many, to become the business 
and occupation of life. By these unfortunate votaries of plea- 
sure, they are accounted essential to happiness. Life appears to 
stagnate without them. Having no resource within themselves, 
their spirits sink, and their very being seems annihilated, till the 
return of tiieir favourite pleasures awaken within them some tran- 
sient sparkles of joy. Idleness, ease, and prosperity, have too 
natural a tendency to generate the follies and vices now described. 
Because they have no changes, said the Psalmist, therefore they 
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/ear not Ood.* They are the dark, and solitary hours of life, 
which recall men to recollection and wisdom. Tliey show to 
the unthinking what this world really is, and what may be ex- 
pected from it But the day that is always bright and uncloud- 
ed, is not made for men. It flatters them witli the dangerous 
illusion, that it is in their power to render life one scene of plea- 
sure ; and that they have no other business on earth, but to 
spread the /east j and to call thr harp and the viol to sound. But 
the examples are so frequent, of the dangers and the crimes 
wliieh arise from an intemperate abuse of pleasure, that on this 
part of the subject it seems needless to insist any longer. I pro- 
ceerl, therefore, 

II. To consider the duties which men are accused of having 
neglected -, and which it is here supposed, if duly attended to, 
would have acted as the correctives of dissolute and irreligious 
luxury ; these are, to regard the work o/the Lord^ and to consid' 
er the operation qfhis hands. — By recommending such duties, I 
do not mean to represent it as requisite that the least should be 
turned into an act of worship; that the countenances of men 
should be always grave; or that, in the hours of amusement 
and of social festivity, no subject may employ their thoughts and 
their discourse, except God and a future state. All extremes in 
religion are dangerous ; and by carrying austerity too far, we 
are in hazard of only promoting hypocrisy. But though some 
in the last age might be prone to this extreme ; yet, at the pre- 
sent day there is not much occasion for warning men against it. 

What I now insist upon is, that all our pleasures ought to be 

tempered with a serious sense of Ood ; that scenes of gaiety and 
enjoyment should never make us forget that wc are subjects of 
his government, and have a part allotted us to act in this world ; 
that on no occasion they should be prolonged so much, repeated 
so often, or suffered to transport us so &r, as to lead us to break 
any of tiie Divine laws, or to act inconsistently with the character 
of men and Christians. A prevailing sense of God on the mind 
is to be ever held the surest guard of innocence and virtue, amidst 
the allurements of pleasure. It is the salutary mixture which 
must be infused into the cup of joy, in order to render it safe and 
innoxious. 

This sense of God should lead us, in the language of the pro- 
phet, to regard the work qf the Lord^ and to consider the opera- 
tion o/his hands ; which expressions may be undertood as requir- 
ing us to have God upon our thoughts under two views ; to re- 
gard his workf as the Author of nature ; and to consider the ope- 
ration o/his hands, as the Governor of the world. Let us attend 
more particularly to each of these views of the Supreme being. 

• MJm, It. 19. 
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In the first place, we are to view God as the Author of nature, 
or to regard the work of the Lord. With his works we are in ev- 
ery place surrounded. We can cast our eyes no where, without 
discerning the hand of Him who formed them, if the grossness 
of our minds will only allow us to behold Him. Let giddy and 
thoughtless men turn aside a little from the haunts of riot. Let 
them stand still, and contemplate the wordrous works of God ; 
and make trial of the effect which such contemplation would pro- 
duce. — It were good for them that even independently of the Au- 
thor^ they were more acquainted with his works ; ^od for them- 
that from the societies of loo!<e and dissolute men, they would re- 
treat to the scenes of nature ; would oftener dwell among theTn, 
and enjoy their beauties. This would form them to the relish of 
uncorrupted innocent pleasures; and make them feel the value 
of calm enjoyments, as superior to the noLse and turbulence of li- 
centious gaiety. From th^ harmony of nature and of nature's 
works, they would learn to hear sweeter sounds than what arise 
from the violy the tabret and the pipe. 

But to higher and more serious thoughts these works of na- 
ture give occasion, when considered in conjunction with the 

Creator who made them. Let me call on you, my friends, to 

eatch some interval of reflection, some serious moment, for look- 
ing with thoughtful eye on the world around you. Lift your 
view to that immense arch of Heaven which encompasses you 
above. Behold the sun in all his splendour rolling over your 
head by day ; and the moon by night, in mild and serene ma- , 
jesty, surrounded with that host of stars which present to your 
imagination an innumerable multitude of worlds. Listen to the 
awful voice pf thunder. Listen to the roar of the tempest and 
the ocean. Survey the wonders that fill the earth which you in- 
habit. Contemplate a steady and powerful Hand, bringing 
round spring and summer, autumn and winter, in regular course ; 
decorating this earth with innumerable beauties, diversifying it 
with innumerable mhabitants, pouring forth comforts on all 
that live ; and, at the same time, overawing the nations with the 
violence of the elements, when it please^ the Creator to let 

them forth. After you have viewed yourselves as surrounded 

with such a scene of wonders; after you have beheld, on eve- 
ry hand, such an astonishing display of majesty, united with 
xvisdom and goodness ; are you not seized with solemn and se- 
rious awe ? Is there not something which whispers you within, 
that to til is great Creator reverence and homage are due by all 
the rational beings whom he has made? Admitted to be specta- 
tors of his works, placed in the midst of so many great and 
interesting objects, can you believe that you were brought hither 
for no purpose, but to immerse yourselves in gross and brutal, 
on at best, in trifling pleasures ; lost to all sense of the wonders 
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YOU behold ; lost to all reverence of that God who gave you 
being, and who has erected this amazing fabric of nature, on 

which you look only with stupid and unmeaning eyes ? No : 

Let the scenes which you behold prompt correspondent feel- 
ings. Let them awaken you from the degrading intoxication of 
hcentiousnessy into nobler emotions. Every object which you 
view in nature, whether great or small, serves to instruct you. 
The star and the insect, the fiery meteor and the ilower of 
spring, the verdaQt field and the lofty mountain, all exhibit a 
Supreme Power, before which you ought to tremble and adore ; 
all preach the doctrine, all inspire the spirit of devotion and 
reverence. Regarding then, the work of the Lord^ let rising 
emotions of awe and gratitude call forth from your souls such 

sentiments as these t ^** Lord, wheicver I am, and whatever 

" I enjoy, may I never forget thee, as the Author of nature ! 

May I never forget that I am thy creature and thy subject ! 

In this magnificent temple of the universe, where thou hast 

placed me, may I ever be thy faithful worshipper, and may 
'^ the reverence and the fear of god be the first sentimenfe of 

" my heart It is to such consideration of God I would now 

recall your thoughts from the wine and the feast, as proper to 
check the spirit of levity and folly ; and to inspire manly and 
becoming sentiments, in the place of criminal dissipation. But, 

In the second place, there is a consideration of a nature still 
more serious to be employed for the same purpose ; the conside- 
ration of God as not only the Author of nature, but the Gover- 
nor of his creatures. While we regard the work of the Lord, 
we are also to consider the never-ceasing operation of his hands. 
We are to look up to an awful and irresistible Providence, 
stretching its arm over our. heads ; directing the fate of men, 
and dispensing at its pleasure happiness or misery. ^In the 
giddy moments of jollity, the wanton and thoughtless are apt to 
say : " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Nothing 
^' is better for man, than to rejoice as much as he can, all the 
^' days of his vain life ; and to keep himself undisturbed by su- 
" perstitious terrors. He who sitteth in the Heavens bestows no 
" minute attention on the sons of earth. He permits all things 
^^ to come alike to all ; one event to happen to the righteous and 

" to the toicked.^^ Be assured, my brethren, it is not so. You 

greatly deceive yourselves, by imagining that your Creator and 
Governor is indifierent to the part you are now acting ; or that 
the distribution of good and evil, which now takes place, has no 
relation to vour moral conduct. In some instances, that relation 
may not be apparent ; because the moral s,overnment of God is 
not completed in this world. But a multitude of proofs shew 
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government to be already begun ; and point out to the train in 
which you may expect it to proceed. 

In the history of all ages and nations, you cannot but have ob- 
served a thousand instances in which the operation of t}ye Di- 
vine hand has been displayed ; overtaking evil-doers sooner or 
later with punishment, knd bringing on their own heads the ruin 
they had devised for others. You are not to imagine that this 
displeasure of providence is exerted only against the ambitious, 
the treacherous, and the cruel, who are the authors of extensive 
misery to the world. Under this idea, perhaps, you may be de- 
sirous to shelter yourselves, that your excesses are of a harmless 
kind ; that you seek nothing more than the enjoyment of your 
own pleasures; that your Jeast and your wine interfere not with 
the order of the world ; and that therefore you have done nothing 
which should awake the sleeping thunder, and bring it down 
from Heaven on your heads. Though not stained with the black- 
est colours of guilt, your conduct may nevertheless be highly of- 
fensive to the Ruler of the world. His government is not of that 
indolent inattentive kind, which allows impunity to every les- 
ser criminal. He beholds with displeasure the behaviour of 
those who degrade their nature by vicious disorders ; and conta- 
minate, by their example, every society with which they are con- 
nected. Hb measures are taken,' that, in one way or other, they 
shall suffer. 

Look around the circle of your acquaintance, and observe, 
whether they are not the sober, the industrious, and the virtuous, 
who visibly prosper in the world; and rise into reputation and 
influence; observe whether the licentious and intemperate are 
not constantly humbled and checked by some dark reverse ei- 
ther in their health or their fortune; whether the irreligious 
and profligate are ever suffered to escape long, without being 
marked -with jnfamy, and becoming objects of contempt- — ^I ask, 
to what cause this is to be ascribed, but to that operation of the 
hand of God, which I am now calling you to consider ? Does it 
not obviously carry the marks of a plan, a system of things con- 
trived and fore-ordained by Providence, for rewarding virtue, 

and punishing vice in every form of its disorders ? ^The (Jo- 

vemorofthe world need not for this purpose step from his throne, 
or put forth his hand from the clouds. With admirable wisdom 
he hath so ordered the train of human affairs, that, in their natu- 
ral course, men's own wickedness shall reprove them^ and their 
backslidings correct them; that they shall be mcuk to eat the 
fruit of their doings j and to fall into the pit which themselves 
had digged. 

These things have been always so appararent to observation, 
that though a man may have been seduced into irregular and - 
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evil course during his life, j%t^ at the close of it, it seldom 
happens but he discerns their pernicious nature, and condemns 
himself for them. Never, perhaps, was there a fiither, who, 
after he had spent his days in idleness, dissipation, and luxury, 
dirl not, when Ayinfi;, admonish the children whom he loved, to 
hold a more honourable course, to follow the paths of virtue, to 
fear God, and to fulfill properly the duties of their station. — ^To 
yourselves, indeed, I can confidently appeal, whether what I am 
now sayin^:, be not confirmed by your own testimony. After 
you have been guilty of some criminal acts, in the course of 
those riotous pleasures which you indulge, have you not, at cer- 
tain times, felt the stings of remorse ? Were you not obliged to 
tonfess to yourselves that a sad prospect of misery was opening 
before you, if such excesses were to continue ? Did you not hear 
an inward voice upbrading you, for having sunk and degraded 
your character so far below that of many of your equals around 
you ? ^My friends, what was this but the voice of God, speak- 
ing, as the Governor of his creatures, within your heart ; testi* 
iying loudly, that your course of life was displeasing to hun ; 
and ^^aming you of punishments that were to follow. If hiar 
displeasure against you is already b^m to be testified, can 
you tell where it ia to stop, or how long it may continue to pur- 
sue you, throughout future stages of your existence ? ffTu) know- 
eth the power qf his wrath ? — ^To this awful, this warning voice 
will you not be persuaded reverently to listen ? impressed by 
the dread authority which it carries, shall you not fall down on 
your knees before your Maker, imploring his mercy to pardon 
your past ofiences, and his grace to rectify your future way ? 
Such ought to be the efiects of the consideration of God as 
the Governor of the world. It leads to thoughts of a very se- 
rious nature. When we r^^dthe work qf the Lord^ and con- 
template him as the Author of the universe, such contemplation 
prompts devotion. But when we consider the operations of his 
hands in providence, and contemplate him as the Grovemor of 
mankind, such contemplation prompts humiliation before him 
for ofiences committed. The former addresses itself to the. in- 
genuous sentiments that are left in the heart; and awakens a 
sense of our unworthiness, in neglecting the Author of nature 
amidst our riotous pleasures. The latter addresses itself to our 
regard for safety and happiness ; and awakens fear and dread, 
from consciousness of the guilt we have contracted. Hence 
springs up in every thoughtful mind, an anxious ooncern to 
avert the displeasure, and regain the favour of that Supreme Be- 
ing to whom we are all subject This, among unenlightened 
nations, gave rise to sacrifices, expiations, and all the rites of 
humble though superstitious worship. Among nations, wha 
have been instructed in true religion, sentiments of the same 

VOLt II. 17 
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nature pa^ve the way for prayer, repentance, £utb, and all those 
duties^ by inieans of which we may hope, through a Divine Me- 
diator and Intercessor, to be reconciled to Heaven. Natural and 
revealed religion here appear in concord. We behold the ori- 
ginal dictates of the human heart laying a foundation for the 
glad reception of the comfortable tidings of the Gospel. 

I HAVE thus endeavuured to show in what manner, by regard- 
ing the worip qf the Lordj and considering the operation o/hu 
hands J we may prevent the dangers arising from a thoughtless 
indulgence of pleasure; we may be furnished with an antidote 
to the poison which is too often mixed in that intoxicating cup. 
Human life is full of troubles. We are all tempted to alleviate 
them as much as we can^ by iredy epjoying the pleasurable mo- 
^inents which Providence tluoks fit to allow us. Enjoy them we 
may : But, if we would enjoy them safely, and enjoy tfiem long, 
let us temper them with the fear of God. As soon as this is for* 
gotten ^Q obliterated, the sound of the harp and the viol is 
changed into the signal of death. The serpent comes forth from 
tji^i^ses where it had lain in ambudi, and gives a &tal stingr 
Fliwure in mioderation is tbe 'cprdial. in excess it' is the bane> of 
life. 



SERMON LVM. 



Ok the presence of god in a future sTAt:^* 



T%ou^ wilt Bhew me the path of life : In ihy presence isfuJntis 
^]oy ; at thy right hdnd there are pleasures far evermore. — 
Psalm xvi. 11. 



THE Apostle Peter, in a discourse which he held to the 
Jews, applies this passage, in a mystical and prophetical sense^ 
to the Messiah.* But, in its literal and primitive meaning, 
it expresses the exalted hopes by which the Psalmist David 
supported himself amidst the changes and revolutions, of which 
his life was full. By these hopes when flying before Saul, when 
driven from his throne, and persecuted by an unnatural son, he 
was enabled to preserve his virtue, and to maintain unshaken trust 
in Grod. In that early age of the world, those explicit discoveries of 
a state of immortality, which we enjoy, had not yet been given 
to mankind. But though the Sun ef righteousness was not arisen, 
the dawn had appeared of that glorious day which he was to in- 
troduce. Even in those ancient times, holy men, as the Apos* 
tie writes to the Hebrews, saw the promises afar off, and were 
persuaded of thenij and embraced them; and, confessing that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on earthy declared that they 
sought after a better country that is an heavenly A Indeed, 
in every age, God permitted such hopes to afford support and 
eonsolation to those who served him. The full effect of them 
we behold in those triumphant expressions of the text, which 
are to be the subject of this discourse. They lead us to consi- 
der, first. The hope of the Psalmist in his present state ; T%ou 
wilt shew me the path cf l\fe. And secondly, the terminaticm 
of his hope in that future state, where in the presence qf Chd is 
fulness of joy, and at his right hand there are pleasures fan' 
evermore. 

• Acts, ii. 55— 2« t Heb. xi.. 13—10 
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I. TTum wilt shew me the path qfl\fe. This plainly imports^ 
that there are different /mi/A^i or courses of comiuct, which may- 
be pursued by men in this world ; a path which leads to life 
or happiness, and a path which issues in death or destruction. 
These opposite lines of conduct are determined by the choice^ 
which .men make of virtue or of vice ; and hence men are divid- 
ed into two great classesuaccording as their inclinations lead 
them to good or evil. The path of life is often a rough and 
difficult path, followed only by a few. The opposite one is the 
broad way, in which the multitude walk ; seemingly smooth, and 
strewed with flowers ; but leading in the end to death and mise- 
ry. Thepath of life conducts us up a steep ascent The palace 
of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as placed on the 
summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which labour is requisite, and 
difficulties are to be surmounted ; and where a conductor is need* 
cd. to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

Now, the hope which good men entertain is, that ihispath cf 
Ufe shaJl be shewn them by God ; that, when their intentions 
are upright, God will both instruct them concerning the road 
whicn leads to true happiness, and will assist them to pursue it 
successfully. Among nations where any suitable ideas of God 
or of viirtue began to be formed, hopes of this nature also be- 
gan to be entertained. It was consonant to the nature of man, 
to think that the Supreme Being was favourable to virtue. Ac- 
cordingly, in the writings of some of the ancient philosophers, 
we find various obscure traces of this belief, that there was a 
benign heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds of the virtu- 
ous, and assisted their endeavours to obtain wisdom and happi- 
ness. They even asserted, that no man became great or good, 
without some inspiration of Heaven. 

But what they indistinctly conceived, and could not with con- 
fidence rely upon, the doctrine of Christianity hath clearly ex- 
plained and fully confirmed ; expressly and frequently teaching, 
that, not only by the external discoveries of revelation, but by 
the inward operations of his Spirit, he shews to the humble and 
virtuous the path of tifk. While, by his word, he instructs them 
in their duty, by the influence of his grace he assists them in the 
performance of it In all revelation there is certainly no doc- 
trine more comfortable than this. It is to good men a noble and 
pleasing thought, that they are pursuing a patli which God has 
discovered and pointed out to them. For they know that every 
path, in which he is their conductor, must be honourable, must 
pe safe, must bring them in the end to felicity. They follow that 
Shepherd of Israely who always leads his flock into green pas- 
tures^ and makes them lie down beside the still waters. At the 
same time, they know that, if there be truth in religion at all, on 
this principle they may securely rest, that the Divine^ing wfll ne* 
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ver desert those who are endeavouring to follow tint, as they can, 
the path which he has shewn them. He beholds them here in a 
state of great imbecility ; surrounded with much darkness-; ex- 
posed to numberless dangers, from the temptations tfiat a^ault 
them without, and the seduction of mi^uided and disorderly pas- 
sions within. In this situation, can they ever suspect that the 
Father of mercies will leave his servants, alone and unbe&iend- 
ed, to struggle up the hUl of virtue, without stretching forth a 
compassionate arm to aid their frailty, and to guide them through 
the bewildering paths of life ? Where were then the (rod of love ? 
Where, those infinite compassions of his nature, in which all his^ 
worshippers have been encouraged to trust? — No : He mil send 
forth his light and his truth to bring them to his holy hill. For 
the righteous Lord loveth righteousness, and his countenance &e- 
hoUeth the %qmght. With him there is no oblique purpose, to 
turn him aside firom favouring the cause of goodness. No under- 
taking to which he has given his countenance shall prove abor< 
tive. No promise that he has made shall be allowed to fidl. 
Whom he loveth, he loveth to the end. The secret qfthe Lord is 
with them that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant. 
The meek wiU he guide injudgmenty and them urill he teach his 
way. His grace shall be sufficient/or them, and his strength be 
made perfect in their weakness. They go from strength to 

strength ; every one qfthem appeareth before God in Zion,* 

Such are the hopes with which good men in the present life s^ 
forth on a course of piety and virtue. Thou unit shew me the 
path of life. Let us now proceed, 

IL To consider the termination of these hopes in a future state. 
In thy presence is fulness qfjoy ; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore. All happiness assuredly dwells with 
God. The fountain of life is justly said to be with him. That 
supreme and independent Being must necessarily possess within 
himself every principle of beatitude ; and no cause from without 
ean possibly aiSect his untroubled felicity. Among created de- 
pendant beings, happiness flows in scattered and feeble streams ; 
streams that are often tinged with the blackness of misery. But 
from before the throne of God issues the river of life, full, un- 
mixed, and pure ; and the pleasures, which now in scanty por- 
tions we are permitted to taste, are all derived from that source. 
Whatever gladdens the hearts of men or angels, with any real 
and satisfactory Joy, comes from Heaven. It is a portion of the 
pure influencejunoingfrom the glory of the Jilmighiy ; a ray if- 
suif^from the brightness qfthe everlasting life. It is manifest, 
therefore, that every approach to God must be an approach ta 
felicity. The enjoyment of his immediate presence must be the 

• Pwlm WT. 14. 9. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Piiltii hxiiv. T 
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consummation of felicity ; and it is to this presence the Psalmist 
here expresses his hope, that Hie path ofKje was to conduct him. 

The whole of what is implied in arriving at the presence of the 
Divinity, we cannot expect to comprehend. Such expressions 
as these of Scripture, beholding thefaceqfChd ; being made glad 
with the light of his countenance^ and satisfied with his likeness; 
seeing light in his light ; seeing no longer darkly as through a 
glass J but /ace to/ace ; seeing him asheis ; are expressions alto- 
gether mysterious, conveying sublime though obscure ideas of the 
most perfect happiness and highest exaltation of human nature. 
This we know, that the absence of God, Ihe distance at which wc 
are now placed from any communication with our Creator, is one 
great source of our infelicity. Faith exerts its endeavours, but 
often ineffectually, to raise our souls to him. He b a (rod that 
hideth himsel/j His ways seem intricate and perplexed. We 
frequently cannot reconcile them to the conceptions which we 
had formed of his nature ; and with many a suspicion and doubt 
they perplex the enquiring mind. His works we survey with 
astonishment. We wonder and adore. But while we clearly 
trace the footsteps of their great Author, his presence we can ne- 
ver discern. fVe gojbrward^ but he is not there; and backwai^d^ 
but we cannot perceive him. ; on the left handy where he workethy 
but toe cannot behold him, ; he hideth himself on the right hand, 
that we cannot see him,* Hence, amidst the various sorrows and 
discouragements of the present state, that exclamation of Job's is 
often drawn forth from the pious heart. Oh that I knew where / 
might find him^ that I might come even to his seat If 

Surrounded by such distressing obscurity, no hope more tran- 
sporting can be opened to a good man, than that a period is to 
eome when he shall be allowed to draw nearer to the Author of 
his existence, and to enjoy the sense of his presence. In order 
to convey some faint idea of that future bliss, by such an image 
as we can now employ, let the image be taken from the most 
glorious representative of the Supreme Being, with which we 
are acquainted in this world, the Sun in the heavens. As that 
resplendent luminary cheers and revives the universe, when, af- 
ter the darkness of the tempestuous night, it comes forth in the 
morning with its brightest lustre, and inspires every heart with 
gladness; as ascending gradually through the heavens, it con- 
verts that whole vast extent, over which its beams are diffused, 
into a region of light ; and thus changes entirely the state of 
objects by arraying all nature in beauty, and transforming it 
into the image of its own brightness :— Some such change as 
this, though in a degree infinitely superior, we may conceive the 
revelation of the Divine Presence to produce upon the human 

• Job, xxJii. 8, 9. t Job, xxiii. 3. 
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30ul. I will behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satu^ed 
w/ten I awake with thy likeness. — ^But^ without endeavouring fur- 
ther to unfpld mysteries which we cannot explore, there are two 
sublime and expressive views of the Divine Essence ^ven us 
ID Scripture, on which it may be edifying that our thoughts 
should rest for a little, in order to aid our conceptions of the 
blessedness of good men hereafter, in the presence of God. It 
is said, (Sod is light* Ood is love A Let us consider what/uA 
ness qfjoy must arise from such manifestations of the Divine Esr 
sence to the blessed. 

Ood is light. The revelation of his presence infers, of course, 
a complete diffusion of light and knowledge among all who par- 
take of that presence. This unquestionable forms a primary 
ingredent of happiness. Ignorance, or the want of light, is 
the source of all our present misconduct, and all our mislbr- 
tunes. The heart of man is dark ; and in the darkness of his 
heart is the seat of his corruption. He is unable to discern 
what is truly good. Perpetually employed in search of hap^ 
piness, he is perpetually misled by ialse appearances of it. The 
errors of his understandiog impose upon his passions ; and, in 
consequence of the wrong directions which his passions take, 
he is betrayed into a thousand disorders. Hence sensuality, 
covetousncss, and all the violent contests with others about tri- 
Ses, which occasion so much misery, and so many crimes in the 
world. He/eedeth on asheSf a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say. Is there not a lie in 
my right hand ft — Once open to him the perfect sources of know- 
ledge and truth ; suppose him placed in the presence of that 
God who is Light ; suppose hun illuminated by light derived 
immediately from the Supreme Being ; presently all his former 
errors would fly away, as mists are dispelled by the rising sun. 
His whole nature #Duld be changed and reformed. The preju- 
dices which obscured his understanding would be removed. The 
seductions of his passions would disappear. Rectitude and vir- 
tue, having nothing now to obstruct their entrance, would take 
entire possession of his heart. Angels are happier than men, 
because they enjoy more enlarged Knowledge and views ; be- 
cause they labour under none of our unhappy deceptions ; but see 
the tiiith as it is in itself; see it, as it is in God. Sharing the 
same light which illuminates them, good men in a future state 
will share in their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the presence of Him who 
is the original soutii^-^ light, not only banishes miseries whicli 
were the efiects of former darkness, but also confers the most 
exquisite enjoyment. The knowledge afforded us at present 

* 1 John, 15. \1 John, iv. 8. \ IniiOi, xliv. 20. 
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genres to supply our most pressing wants ; but it does no more. 
It is always imperfect ana unsatis&ctory ; nay, much painful 
anxiety it often leaves. Narrow is the sphere within which the 
mind can see at all ; and even there it can see only darkly as 
through a glass. But when it shall be enlarged beyond this 
dusky territory, let loose from this earthly prison, and in God's 
light permitted to see lighi, the most magnificent and glorious 
spectacles must open to the view of the purified spirit. What 
must it be to behold the whole stopendous scene of nature un- 
veiled, and its hidden mysteries disclosed ! To trace the wise 
and just government of the Almighty, through all those intri- 
cacies which had so long perplexed us! To behold his hand 
conducting ten thousand worlds, which are now unknown to us ; 
and throughout all the regions of boundless space, to view wis- 
dom and goodness perpetually acting, and diversifying its ope- 
rations in forms of-endless variety ! Well may such discoveries 
inspire that song of the blessed, which the Apostle John heard 
as the voice of many waters^ and as the voice of mighty thufuier' i 
ings, saying J Alleluia !for the Lord OodomniptUent reignet/L 
Great andmarveUous are thy workSylSord GodJllmighty / Just^ 
efnd true are thy ways, thou King qf saints !* As God is light, 
80 also it is said in Scripture, 

God is Love. His presence must of course disuse love, among 
all who are permitted to dwell in it He that loveth not, knowetn 
hot Gvd. lb that dweUeth in love^ dwelleth in God, and God 
in Atm.t Were man a. sipgle, solitary being, the full enjoyment 
of light might suffice for his happiness ; as the perfection of 
knowledge would rectify and improve to the highest all his &- 
eulties. But both here and hereafter, he is connected with other 
beings. Heaven implies a society ; and the felicity of that so*; 
ciety is constituted by the perfection of lovQiiiid^^goodness, flow- 
ing from the presence of the God of lolte. ^ 

Hence follows the mtire purification of human nature from all 
those^alevolent passions, which have so long rendered our 
abode on earth the abode of misery. We greatly deceive our- 
selves, when we charge our chief distresses merely to the account 
of our external condition in the world. From the disadvantages 
attending it, I admit, that we may often have been exposed to 
suffer. We have met with disappointments in our pursuits. By 
the arrows of misfortbne, we may have been wounded. Under 
infiimities of body, we may have languished. But on this we 
may depend, that the worst evils of our present condition arise 
from the want of goodness and love ; from the disorders of self- 

<*sh passions ; from the irritation which these occanoD when 
arprking within ourselves, and the distress whieh thiey prodi^ee 

• Hev. ^x. 6. XV. 3. * J 1 ^^"^^ i^-^ W: 
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when breaking out upon us ih>in others ; in a word, irom that 
oomipted state of temper, and that reciprocation of jealousies, 
"suspicions, and injuries, which is ever taking place among the 
societies of men. Could you banish distrust, craft and unchari- 
tableness, from the earth, and form all mankind into an assem- 
bly of the just and the bencTolent ; could you inspire every heart 
with kind affections, and render every one friendly and generous 
to his neighbour ; you would banish at once the most afflictive 
tribe of human evils. Seldom would the voice of complaint be* 
beard. All nature would assume a different aspect. Cheerful- 
ness would be seen in every countenance. • Paradise wouK) re- 
turn. The wilderness would smile : the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. — ^Now such are the effects which the presence of the 
God of love must produce on the inhabitants above, beholding 
his glory ^ they are changed into the same image. In that temple 
of eternal love, which his presence has hallowed and consecrate 
ed, no sound but the voice of harmony is ever heard ; no appea]>- 
ances ever present themselves but those of peace and joy. 

Thus, comMerinigGtf^nder these two illustrious characters 
which are given of him^ff Scripture, as I4K^^9 ^"^ ^ Love^ it 
follows that in his presence there must be fulness of joy. But 
I am far from saying that the few imperfect hints I have now 

Jiven, exhau8t||pr even approach to the sum of those pleasures 
or mermare which are at Ood^s right hand. Ten thousand 
pleasures are there, which now we have neither faculties to com- 
prehend, nor powers to enjoy. Behind that mysterious cloud, 
which covers the habitation of eternity, the view of mortals can- 
not penetrate. Contents with our humble and distant situation, 
we must as yet remain. Faith can only look to those glories 
m afar. In patient silence, it must wait, trust, and adore. 
Supposing ^feBiP^ which I have set before you, in this dis- 
course, to l^ no^M% An the speculations of a contemplative 
mind, such as were wont of old to be Mh|||pd ^J the philoso- 
phers of the Platonic school, still they v^tM deserve attention, 
on account of their tendency to purify and elevate the mind. — 
But when they are considered in connection with a revelation, 
which, upon grounds the most unquestionable, we believe to be 
divine, they arc entitled to command, not attention only, biitre- 

v^nce and faith. They present to ui^ich high expectations 

as are sufficient to determine every reaso Able man to tJie choice 
of virtue ; to support him under all its pAsent discouragements, 
and to comfort him in the hour of death. Justly may they ex- 
cite in our hearts, that ardent aspiration a(Pthe Psalmist: My soul 
i^\MkM (^Qd.for the living God ';^0h ! when shall Icome^ 
and appecfb^fl^ him I — ^But with this wish in our hearts never, 
never, I beseech you, let us forget %b^ was set forth m the first 
part of this discourse \ that in order to arrive at the presence of 
VOL. ir. la 
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God, thepcUh of life must previouslj be shewn to us by him, 
and that in this path we must persevere to the end. These two 
things cannot be disjoined, a virtuous life and a happy eternity* 
Who ahcUlcacend unto the hiUqf the Lord? and who shaU stand 
inhisholyplcLce? Heonlywh^hathckanhandsandapure heart. 
Between a corrupted heart and the God of light and love, there 
never can be any connection. But of this we may rest assured, 
that the path of paety and virtue, pursued with a firm and con- 
stant spirit, will, in the end, jkhrough the merits of our blessed 
Redeemer, bring us to that pres^noe, where is fulness cf jog^^ 
tmd where are pleaswres for everniwe^ 
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SERMON LVin. 



On curiosity concerning the affairs of others. 



* 



Peter seeing him, saiih to Jeausy Lordj and what shall this man 
do f Jesus aaith unto him^ If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is thm to thm JtfMjpUmo thou me. — john, xxi. 28. 



THESE words occurred in a conference which our Lord 
held with SimiQ Peter, after his resurrection from the dead. 

\ Conscious of the disgrace which he had incurred by his late de- 
nial of his Master, Peter must at this time have appeared before 
him with shame. Our Lord, after a tacit rebuke, implied in the 
question which he repeatedly puts to him, Simon^ sonqfJonas^ 
lovest thou me ? restores him, with great benignity, to his office 
as an Apostle, by giving the commandment to feed his sheep ; 

 nwd intimates also, that it should be his lot to suffer death in 
the cause of hiaMftf/er. The Apostle John, distinguished here 
by the denominauoR of the discipk whom Jesus laimdf being pre- 
sent at this conversation, Peter, who waMMj^s eager and for- 
ward, looking to John, puts this question to Sur Saviour, Lord^ 
and what shall this man dot ^^ What shall be his employment ? 
'^ what his rank and station in thy kingdom ? what his future 
" fate in life?'*— By what principles, ftter was moved to put 
this unseasonable and improper question to his Master ; whether 
it «rose from mere curiosity, or from somftemotion of rivalship 
and jealousy, does not appear ; but it is npn that our Lord was 
dissatisfied with the inquiry which he nine ; and presently he 
checks Peter's curiosity, by a severe Te^\yilVhai is that to thee ^ 
** What is it to thee what this man shal0Bh ; what shall be his 
'^ Attki^jfiu^wj^^the circumstances dbhis life or his death ? 
^ Attend moiinPthine own duty. Mmd thy proper concerns. 
^ Fulfil the part which I have allol|ec|^ to thee. FMno thou 
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*' we" ^Tlie instruction which arises from this conversatiott 

of our Lord's with Peter, is, That all prying inquirers into the 
st.ic, circumstances, or character of others, are reprehensible and 
improper ; that to every man a particular charge is assigned by 
his Lord and Master, the fulfilment of which ought to be the pri- 
mary object of his attention, without officiously thursting himself 
into the concerns of others. The illustration of these points shall 
make the subject of the present discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitive and meddlingspirit, whicb 
leads men to pry into the affairs of their neighbours, is reprehen- 
sible on three accounts. It interrupts the good order, and breaks 
the peace of society. It brings forward and nourishes several bad 
passions. It draws men aside from a proper attention to the dis- 
charge of their own duty. 

It interrupts, I say, the order, and breaks the peace of socie- 
ty. In this world wc are linked together by many ties. We are 
bound by duty, and we are prompted by interest, to give mutual 
assistance, and to perform friendly offices to eaqfa other. But 
those friendly offices are performed t^ffoi^ advairatge, \vhen we 
avoid to interfere ulltiecessarily in the concerns of our neighbour. 
Everv man has his own part to act, has his own interest to con- 
sult, has affairs of his own to manage, which his neighbour has no 
caii to scrutinize. Human life then proceeds in fe most natural 
and orderly train, when every one keeps within the bounds of 
his proper province ; when, as long as his pursuits are &ir and 
lawfril, he is allowed, without disturbance, to conduct them in 
his own way. JViat ye sftidy to be quiet j and to do your own | 
bxmfiess* is the apostolical rule, and indeed the great rule, for 
preservation of harmony and order. But so it is, that, in ev- 
ery age, a set of men have existed, who, driven by an unhappf^ ^ 
activity of spirit, oftener perhaps than by a||p4«fttled desi^ of 
doing ill, or any motives of aiftbition of interest, love to inter- 
meddle where theftlMe no concern, to inquire into the private 
affairs of others, ana, from the imperfect information which they 
collect, to form conclusions concerning their circumstances and 
character. These are they who, in scripture, are characterised 
^s tctflers, and btesy bodies in other men*s matters, and from 
whom we are called to turn away. 

Though persons ofr this description should be prompted ^y 
nothing but vain ctflpsily, they are, nevertheless, dangerous 
Iroublers of the worl^ While they conceive themselves to be 
Inoffensive, they are sonring dissension and feuds. Crossing the 
lines in which others Ave, they create confusion, an d avsajga 
resentment. For eve|l|^man coneeives him^l^q||ripllfptTCa, 
T'hon he finds another Intruding into his vSBSK and, without 

• 1 Thcs*. iv. 11. 
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any title, taking upon him to examine his conduct Being im- 
properly and unnecessarily disturbed^ he claims the right of dii- 
turbing in his turn those who wantonly have troubled him.— - 
Hence, many a friendship has been broken ; the peace of manj 
a family has been overthrown ; and much bitter and lasting dis- 
cord has been propagated through society. 

While this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so considera- 
bly the peace and good order of the world, it also nourishes' 
among individuals who are addicted to it, a multitude of bad 
passions. Its most frequent source is mare idleness, which, in 
itself a vice, never fiedls to engender many vices more. The 
mind of man cannot be long without some food to nourish the 
activity of its thoughts. Th^ idle, who have no nourishment of 
this sort within themselves, feed their thoughts with inquiries 
into the conduct of their neighbours. The inquisitive and curi- 
ous are always talkative. What they leMm,or &acy themselves 
to have learned, concerning others, they aie generally in haste 
to divulge. A tale which the malicious have invented, and the 
credulous have propagated & a rumor which, arising among the 
multitude, and transmitted by one to another, has^ in every step 
of its progress, gained fresh additions, becomes in the end the 
foundation of confident assertion, and of rash and severe judg- 
ment. 

It is often by a spirit of jealousy and rivalry, that the re- 
searches of such persons are prompted. They wish to discover 
something that wiU bring down their neighbours character, cir- 
cumstances, or reputation, to the leVel of their own ; or that will 
flatter them with an opinion of their own superiority. A secret 
malignity lies at the bottom of their inquiries. It may be con- 
•eaicd by an afifected show of candour and impartiality. It may 
even be veiled with the appearance of a friendly concern for 
the enterest of others, and with afiected apol(^es for their fail- 
in;^ But the hidden rancour iseasily discovered. — ^While, there- 
fore, persons of this description trouble the peace of society, 
they at the same time poison their own minds with malignant pas- 
sions. Their disposition is entirely the reverse of that amiable 
spirit of charity, on which our religion lays so great a stress. 
Charity covereth a fnvltiiude qfsins; but thb prying and med- 
dling spirit seeks to discover and divulge them. Charity think' 
eth no evil ; but this temper inclines us dways to suspect the 
worst Charity raoiceth not in iquity ; this temper triumphs 
in the discovery of errors and failings. Charity, like the sun, 
brightens every object on which it shines ; a censorious dispo- 
sition casts ^Birery character into the darkest shade it will bear. 

Ir is to be frrther observed, that all impertinent curiosi^ 
about the aflfairs of ethers tends greatly to obstruct persooal r&- 
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formation ; as it draw men's thoughts aside from what ought to 
be the chief object of attention, the improvement of their owq 
heart and life. They who are so officiously occupied about their 
neighbours, have little leisure, and less inclination, to observe 
their own defects, or to mind their own duty. From their iniqui- 
sitive researches, they find, or imagine they find; in the beha-* 
viour of others, an apology for their own failings : And the favo- 
urite results of their inquiries generally is to rest satisfied with 
themselves. They are at least as good, they think, as others 
around them. The condemnation which they pass on the vices 
of their neighbours, they interpret to be a sentiment of virtue 
in themselves. They become those hypocrites described by our 
Lord, who see clearly the tnote thqf is in their neighbour's eye, 
while they discern not the beam that is in their own. 

In opposition to such a character as this, the doctrine plainly 
inculcated by the text is, that to every man a particular charge 
is given by his Lord and Master, a part b assigned him by 
Providence to act; that to this he ought to bend his chief at- 
tention ; and, instead of scrutinizing the character or state of 
others, ought to think of himself, and leave them to stand or 
fall by their own master. What s/uiU this man do ? said Peter. 
What, replies our Lord, is that to thee ? Follow thou me. 

Where persons possess any important station, or distinguish- 
ed rank in the world, the application of this doctrine to them is 
manifest If they have any candour, they cannot refuse to ac- 
knowledge that God and the world have a title to expect from 
diem a diligent attention to their proper part in life ; and that 
to waste their time in idle inquiries about others, with whom 
they have nothing to do, is reprehensible and sinful. But there 
are multitudes of mankind, to whom this appears in a very dif- 
ferent light. They are humble and private mem ^^o ^"^ ^il* 
ling to conceive themselves as of little importance in the world. 
Having no extensive influence, and no call, as they think, to dis- 
tinguish themselves by active exertions in any sphere, they im- 
agine that they may innocently lead an idle life, and indulge 
their curiosity, by canvassing at pleasure die character and the 
behaviour of those around tl^m. With persons of this descrip- 
tion every society too much abounds.-— My brethren, no one 
ought to consider himself as inftgnificant in the sight of God. 
In our several stations we are all sent forth to be bbourers in 
God's vineyard. Every man has his work allotted, his talent 
committed to him ; by die due improvement of whidi he might, 
in one way or other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful 
in the world. Occupy till Icomey is the charge givei} to all Chris- 
tians, without exception. To be entirely unemployed and idle, 
is the prerogative of no one, in any rank of life. 
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Even that sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public and active business, have their own part assigned them 
to act In the quiet of domestic shade, there are a variety of 
virtues to be exercised, and of important duties to be dischai^- 
ed. Much depends on them for the maintenance of private (Eco- 
nomy and order, for the education of the young, and for the re- 
lief and comfort of those whose functions engage them in the 
toils of the world* Even were no such female duties occur to 
be performed, the care of preparing for future usefulness ; and 
of attaining such accomplishments as procure just esteem, is 
laudable, in such duties and cares, how far better is time em- 
ployed, than in that search into private concerns, that circula- 
tion of rumours, those discussions of the conduct, and descants 
. on the character of others, which engross conversation so much, 
and which end, for the most part, in severity of censure ? 

In whatever condition we are placed, to act always in charac- 
ter, should be our constant rule. He who acts in character, is 
above contempt, though his station be low. He who acts out of 
character, is despicable, though his station be ever so high. 
What is that to thee^ what this man or that man does ? Think of 
what thou oughtest to do thyself; of what is suitable to thy 
character and place ; of what the world has a title to expect 
frem thee. Every excursion of vain curiosity about others, is a 
subtraction from that time and thought which was due to our- 
selves, and due to God. Having g\ftSj says the Apostle Paul, 
differing according to the grace that is given usj whether minis- 
irt/y let us wait on our ministring ; arhe that teacheth, on teach" 
ing: or he that exortethjOn exhortation. He that givethjkt him 
do it with simplicity ; he that rulesty with diligence ; he that 
shetveth mercy y with cheerfulness.^ 

In the great circle of human affairs, there is room for every 
one to be busy and well-employed in his own province, without 
encroaching upon that of others. It is the province of superiors 
to direct; of infiariors, to obey ; of the learned, to be instructive ; 
of the ignorant, to be docile ; of the old, to be communicative ; 
of the young, to be advisable and diligent Art thou poor? 
Show thyself active and industrious, peaceable and contented. 
Art thou wealthy ? Shovr thyself beneficent and charitable, con- 
descending and humane. If thou livest much in the world, it 
is thy duty to make the light of a good example shine conspi- 
cuously before others. If thou livest private and retired, it is 
thy business to improve thine own mind, and to add. If thou 
atnat do no more, one faithful subject to the Messiah's kingdom. 
There is indeed no man so sequestered from active life, but 
wilhio his own narnm qdiere he may find some opportunities of 

* Rom. 11*1. 6—9. 
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doing good ; of cultivating friendship, promoting peace, and dis- 
charging many of these lesser offices of humanity and kindness, 
which are within the reach of every one, and which we all owe 
to one another. In all the various relations which suhsist among 
us in life, as husband and wife, master and servants, parents and 
children, relations and friends, rulers and subjects, innumerable 
duties stand ready to be performed ; innumerable calls to virtuous 
activity present themselves on every hand, sufficient to fill up with 
advantage and honour the whole time of man. 

There is, in particular, one great and comprehensive object 
of attention, which, in the text, is placed in direct opposition to 
that idle curio»ty reprehended by our Lord ; that is, to follow 
Christ Follow thou me. What thb man or that man does ; 
how he employs his time; what use he makes of his talents; how 
he succecids in the world ; are matters, concerning which the in- 
formation we receive can never be of great importance to us ; 
often, is of no importance at all. But how our Saviour behaved 
while he was on earth, or how, in our situation, he would have 
behaved, are matters of the highest moment to every Christian. 
The commandent given in the text, to follovr hiniy includes 
both observance of his words, and imitation of his example. 
The words of Christ contain, as we all know, the standing lule 
4>f our life* His example exhibits the great model on which our 
conduct ought to be formed ; and it is to this that the precept 
here delivered directly refers.-~Examples have great influence 
on alL But by all human examples, we are in danger of being 
occasionally mislead. We are ever obliged to be on our guard, 
lest the admiration of what is estimable, betray us into a resem* 
Uance of what is blemished and faulty. For the most perfect 
human characters, in the midst of their brightness and beauty, 
are always marked with some of those dark spots which stain 
the nature of man. But our Lord possessed all the virtues of 
the greatest and best men, without partaking any of their de- 
fects. In him, all was light without a shade, and beauty with- 
out a stain. ^At the same time, his example is attended with 

this singular advantage, of being more accommodated than any 
other to general imitation. It was distinguished by no unnatu- 
ral austerities, no a£kcted singularities; but exhibits the plain 
and simple tenor of all those virtues for which we have most 
frequent occasion in ordinary life. In order to render it of more 
universal benefit, our Lord fixed his residence in no particular 
place ; he tied himself down to no particular calling, or way of 
living ; but gives us the opportunity of viewing his behaviour, 
in that variety of li^ts which equally and indifierently r^ard 
2^1 mankind. His life was divideid between the retired and ^le 
aHive state. Devotion and business equally shared it In the 
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discharge of that high ofBce with which he \ya& vested, we be* 
hold the perfect model of a public character ; and we behold tho 
most beautiful example of private life, when we contemplate him 
among his disciples, as a father in the inidst of his family. 
By such means he has exhibited before us ^p^cimens of every 
kind of virtue ; and to all ranks and classes of men has afforded 
a pattern after which they may copy. Hardly is there any emer- 
gency which can occur in life, but from some incident \n our Sa» 
viour's conduct, from some feature displayed in his character, 
we are = enabled to say to ourselves, ^' Thus Christ would have 
'^ spoken, thus he would have acted, thus he would have suffered, 
'^ if he had been circumstanced as we are now." 

Instead, therefore of thinking of thy neighbours around thee, 
and of enquiring how they behave, keep Christ in thine eye, 
and in thy whole conduct follow him. Follow him in his steady 
and conscientious discharge of dutv, amidst opposition from evil 
men and a corrupted world. Follow him in his patient submis- 
sion to his Father's will, and the calmness of his spirit under all 
trials. Follow him in his acts of disinterested benevolence, in 
his compassion to the unhappy, in his readiness to oblige, to as- 
sist, and to relieve. Imitate the mildness and gentleness of his 
manners. Imitate the affability and condescension which appear- 
ed in his behaviour. Imitate the uiicorrupted simplicity and pu- 
rity which distinguished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler objects of your atten- 
tion, than any of those trifling varieties which you can explore 
and discover in the character of those among whom you live. — 
By lifting your view to so high a standard, you will be preser- 
ved from descending to those futile and coirupting employments 
of thought, which occupy the idle, the vain, and the malignant 
It is incredible, how much time and attention are thrown away 
by men in examining the affairs of others, and discussing their 
conduct Were their time and attention thrown away only, the 
evil would in some degree, be less. But they are worse than 
thrown away ; they are not merely fruitless, but productive of 
much mischief. Such a habit of thought is connected with a 
thousand vices. It is the constant source of rash and severe 
censure. It arises from envy and jealousy. It foments ill-na- 
ture and pride. It propagates misunderstanding and iliscord. 
All those evils would be prevented, if the reproof which our 
Lord administers in the text came oftener home, with proper 
authority to the reflection of men : fFluit is that to thee ? Each 
of us have more material and important business of our own to 
fulfil. Our task is assigned ; our part allotted. Did we suitably 
examine how that part was performed, we should *be less dis- 
posed to busy ourselves about the concerns of others. We should 

VOL. II. 19 
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discover many a disorder to be corrected at home ; many a weed 
to be pulled out from our own grounds ; much remaining to be 
done, in order to render ourselves useful in this world, and fit 

for a world, to come. ^Wherefore, instead of being critics on 

others, let us employ our criticism on ourselves. Leaving others 
to be judged by Him who searcheth the heart, let us implore 
his assistance for enabling us to act well our own part, and to 
Allow Christ 
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SERMON IJX. 

On que PRSBSlfT IGVOHANCE OF THE WATS OF GOX» 



Jesus answered and said unto him^ What Idoy thou knowest 
not now, but thou shaU know haret^fter* — John, xiii. 7. 



t 



THESE words of our Lord were occasioned by a circum^ 
stance in his behaviour which appeared mysterious to his disci- 
ples. When about to celebrate his last passover, he ment to 
ive them an instructive lesson of condescension and humility, 
e mode which he chose for delivering this instruction, was 
the emblematical action of washing theur feet When Simon 
Peter saw hb Master addressing himself to the performance of 
so menial an office, he exclaims with the greatest surprise, Lordy 
dost thou wash my feet f 0# Lord rephes, in the words of the 
text, What Ido^ thou knoweslf^t nowy but thou shalt know here- 
qfter. ^^ My behaviour in this instance, may seem unaccountable 
^^ to you at present ; but you shall afterwards receive a satis- 
^^ factory explanation of the intent of that symbol which I now 
" employ.'* 

The expressions of a Divine Person, on this occasion, caa 
very naturally and properly be applied to various instances, 
where the conduct of Pfovidence, in the administration of human 
aflairs, remains dark and mysterious to us. What I do thou 
knowest not now. We must for a while be kept in ignorance 
of the designs of Heaven. But this ignorance, though necessa- 
ry at present, is not always to continue. A time shall come 
when a commentary should be aflforded on all that is now ob- 
scure ; when the v^ of mystery shall be removed ; and full sa- 
tisfaction bejriven to every rational mind. Thou shalt know 
heren/ter. This is the doctrine which I purpose to illustrate iu 
die following discourse. 
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I. Our Saviour's words lead us to observe, that many things 
in the conduct of Providence are at present mysterious a^^ un- 
intelligible. The truth of this observation will not be called in 
question. It is indeed very readily admitted by all ; and ever 
dince the beginning of the world has been the foundation of ma- 
ny a complaint, and of much scepticism concemmg the govern- 
ment of Heaven. — That human afiairs are not left to roll on ac- 
cording to mere chance, arid that Providence interposes in them 
to a certain degree, is made evident by various tokens to every 
candid mind. But the perplexity and trouble of the thodghtfui 
inquirer arises from oiKserving that Providence appears not to 
pursue any regular or consistent plan. An unaccountable mix- 
ture of light and darkness presents itself to us, when we attempt 
to trace the afiairs of the wo^rld up to any wise and righteous 
administration. We see justice wtA order begun ; but on many 
occasions they seem to be deserted. The ray of light which we 
had traced for a while, suddenly forsakes us ; and, where we had 
looked for the continuance of order, we meet witli confusioifand 
disappointment. For instance ; when we examine the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, we discern evident marks of its being 
framed with a view to favour and reward virtue. Conscienca is 
endowed with signal authority to check vice. It brings home 
uneasiness and remorse to the bad ; and it sooths and supports 
the righteous with self-approbation and peace. The ordinary 
course of human things b made to coincide in some degree with 
this constitution of oiir nature. The worthy and the good are, 
in general, honoured and esteemed. He that tvalketh uprightly is, 
for the most part, found to toalk surely. The chief misfortunes 
that befal us in life can be traced^ some vices or follies which 
wc have committed ; and it almonnever happens but the^'yiTi^^ 
men loickedness is fnadej sooner or later, to reprove him, and his 
backslidings to correct him. 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, of a wise 
and a benevolent administration of the universe. We cannot 
avoid perceiving that the Almighty hath set his throne for judg- 
ment. At the same time, when we pursue our inquiries, the Al- 
mighty appears to hold back the/ace of his throne, and to spread 
his cloud upon it* For in looking abroad into tJie world, how 
many scenes do we behold which are far from corresponding 
with any ideas we could form of the government of Heaven ? 
Many nations of the earth we see lying in a state of barbarity 
and misery ; sunk in such g^oss ignorance as degrades them 
below tlie rank of rational beings ; or abandoned to be the prey 
of cruel oppression and tyranny. When we look to the state 
of individuals around us, we hear the lamentations of the un- 

 Job, xxvi, 9. 
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happy on e¥ery hand. We meet with weepincr parents, and 
mouriiiiMt friends. We behold the young cut off in the flower 
of their days, and the asced left desolate in the m it 1st of sorrows. 
The useful and virtuous are swept away, and the worthless left 
to flourish. The lives of the best men are often filled with dis- 
couragements and disappointed hopes. Merit languishes in ne- 
j^lectcd solitude ; and vanity and presumption gain the admira- 
tion of the world. From the scourge of calumny, and from the 
hand of violence, the injured lookjip to Grod as the Avenger of 
their cau^b; but often they look up in vain. He is a God that 
hideth himse(f. He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret place of 
darkness ; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in light to which no 
fnan can approach. Resignation may seal up their lips ; but in 
silence they drop the tear and moun|^ while they adore. 

Such, it must not be dissembled, are the difficulties which en- 
counter us when we attempt to trace the present ways of God. 
At the same time, upon reflection, we may be satisfied that cau- 
ses can be assigned for things appearing in this unfavourable light ; 
and that there is no reason to be surprised at the divine conduct 
being mysterious at present. 

The monarchy of the universe is a great and complicated 
system. It comprehends numberless generations of men, who 
are brought forth to act their parts for purposes unknown to us. 
It includes two worlds at once ; the world that now is, and which 
18 only a small portion of existence ; and a world that is to 
come, which endures for eternity. To us, no more than the be- 
ginnings of things are visible. We see only some broken parts 
of a great whole. * We trace hiXLpL few links of that chain of 
being, which, by secret connections, binds together the present 
and the future. Such knowledj^ is afforded us as is sufficient 
for supplying the exigencies and wants of our present state ; but 
it does no more. Peeping abroad from a dark comer of the 
universe, we attempt in vain to explore the counsels that govern 
the world. It is an attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with 
a scanty line ; and with a feeble wing to ascend above the stars. 
In any complicated work, even of human art, it is found neces- 
sary' to be acquainted with the design of the whole, in order to 
judge of the fitness of its parts. In a scheme so complex as the 
administration of the world, where all the parts refer to one an- 
other, and where what is seen is often subordinate to what is in- 
visible, how is it possible but our judgments must be often errone- 
ous, and our complaints ill-foi^ided ? If a peasant or a cotts^r be 
incapable of judging of the s^vernment of a mighty empire, is it 
surprising that we should be at a loss concerning the conduct of the 
Almighty toward^ his creatures ? What I do^ thou knowest not 
now. 
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But, on this argument still more can be said for our satis- 
faction. We are to observe, that complete informatiooij^espectr 
in^ the ways of God, not only was not to be expected here ; but^ 
moreover, that it would have been hurtful, if granted to us in 
our present state. It would haVe proved inconsistent with that 
state ; with the actions which we have to perform in it, and the 
duties we have to fulfil. It would indeed have overthrown the 
whole desi^ of our being placed in this world. We are placed 
here under the trial of our Wrtue. Ignorance of the events that 
ai*e ordained to befal us, ignorance of the plans and iecrees of 
Heaven, enter necessarily into a state of trial. In order to ex- 
ercise both our intellectual and moral powers, and to carry them 
forward to improvement, we must be left to find our way in the 
miJst of difficulties and dou^its. of hardships and sufferii^. We 
must be taught to act our pairt: with constancy, though the re- 
ward of our constancy be distailt We must learn to bear with 
patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay upon us^ 
though we see not the reason of the hardships he inflicts. If we 
were let into the secret of the whole plan of Providence ; if the 
justice of Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, made 
manifest to our view, man would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his present state answer any purpose of disci- 
pline or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity now take 
place in the course of things. Our present state can be no other 
than a state of twilight or dawn, were dubious forms shall often 
present themselves to us, and where we shall find ourselves in a 
middle condition between complete light aed total darkness. 
Had we enjoyed no evidence at a just Judge ruling the earth, 
and of his providence interpdftng in our afiairs, virtue would 
have been altogether depriv^ of its encouragement and support. 
Had the evidence, on the other hand, been so strong as to plao^ 
the hand of the Almi^ty constantly before our eyes, the inten- 
tion of our present existence would have been defeated, and no 
trial of virtue have remamed. Instead, therefore, of complain- 
ing of the obscurity which at present covers the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, we see that, on the whole, we have reason to submit and 
adore. 

II. The text suggests that, though what God b doing, or what 
he intends to do, we kfiow not noWy yet there is ground to be^ 
Hove, that at some future period we shall receive information. 
fFhat IdOy thou knowest not now, but thou ahalt know hereafter* 

The question here arises, what that hereafter is, to which we 
are to look for the solution of our present doubts ? 

In the first place, hereafter may, on some occasions, refer to 
the subsequent course of events in this world.* It often hapoens 
that the consequences of things throw lighten the dj^igns of God. 
The history of Providence, in proportion as it advances, disem- 
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broils itselL Though our present condition forbids extensive and 
complete infiHTnatidn, yet as much is sometimes allowed to appear 
as gives us favourable openings into the righteous and benef oicnt 
counsels of Heaven. — ^Thus m the public afiairs of the world it 
has been frequently seen, that from the most unpromising causes 
important and beneficent effects have, in the sequel, arisen. In 
our own country, at one period, the violent passions of a prince 
gave b^inning to the Reformiiion. At another period arbitrary 
attempts against religion and liberty occasioned that happy Revo- 
lution which has formed the era of national prospenty. In ma- 
ny instances, the wrath of man has been made to praise Ood. 
Those wars and commotions that shake the moral world have an- 
swered similar purposes with tempests in the natural world, of 
purging the air from noxious vapours, and restoring it to a tem- 
perature more sound and wholesome. From the midst of confu- 
sion, order has been made to spring ; and from temporary mis- 
chief, lasting advantages to arise. ^In all cases of this nature, 

with which sacred and civil history abounds, secret designs of 
Heaven were going on, which were unfolded in the end. The 
wheel was always in motion. The hand of the clock was ad- 
vancing with unperceived progress, till the moment came of its 
striking the appointed hour. 

In like manner, with respect to individuals, there is often a 
hereafter in the course of tiieir lives, which discloses and justifies 
the ways of God. Not to mention the good effects which mis- 
fortunes are found to produce on the minds of men, by checking 
their vices and correcting their errors, innumerable exemplifi- 
cations can be given, of misfortunes paving their way to future 
advancement in the world. We are always querulous and im- 
patient when designs succeed not according to our wish. Igno- 
rant of what futurity is to bring forward, occupied with nothing 
but the present, we exclaim. Where b God ? Where the sceptre 
of righteoubiiess ? Hath he forgotten to he gracious f or doth he 
ind^ see, and is there knowledge in the Most High ? Godseeth 
not as man seeth : He looketh not merely to what you suffer, but 
to what the effect of these sufferings is to be. Consider only in 
how different a light the patriarch Joseph would view the events 
of his life after he had seen in what they had terminated, from 
the light in which he saw them, when led away by the Isli- 
maelites as a slave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the Egyp- 
tian prison. We murmur against Providence, just as the im- * 
Etuous youth frets against his instructors and tutors, who are 
eping him under a strict, and, as he thinks, a needless, disci- 
pline. He knows not that, by their instruction and disci- 
pline, they are laying the foundation of hb future fortunes ; of 
the wealth which he is to acquire, and of the advancement to 
which he is to rise io the worlds What may justly be said to 
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him by his tutoi's and instructors^ is equally applicable to us all 
under our present state of education ; What I do^ thou knowest 

not troWj but thou shatt know hereafter, Regarding, then, the 

unknown issue of all worldly events in this life, let us never des- 
pair; let us never think dishonourably of the government of 
God ; but have patience till his providence accomplish its designs 
in its own way and at its own time. ^^Uhough thou sayest thou 
9halt not see him, t/et judgmefi^is before him ; therefore trust 
thou in him* 

In the second place, the expression of hereafter in the text 
must be understood to refer, in its full extent, not to future events 
in this life, but to a subsequent state of being. For this life is no 
more than the beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of 
Providence. The seeds are only now sown, of what is to ripen 
and come forth, at the harvest of the world, when the revolution 
of the great moral year shall be furnished, and the government 
of God shall obtain its full completion. It is the chief scope of 
religion to direct our view to this period ; and it hath dften taught 
us that the knowledge of the ways of God, then enjoyed by the 
blessed, sliail constitute a chief article of their felicity. Now we 
see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face. Now toe know 
inpart ; but then we. shall know even as we are known. fVhen 
that which is perfect is come, then that lohich is inpart shall be 
done away. In God's light we shall see light'\ The reasons 
tiiat required obscurity to remain for a while on the ways of God 
DO longer subsist. The education of good men is completed ; 
and the intention of those steps of education, which once they 
could not comprehend, now b^mes apparent. — ^Why this man 
was prematurely carried away from the world in the beginning 
of a promising course ; why that deserving family were left over- 
whelmed with grief and despair, by the loss of one who was their 
sole benefactor and support ; why friendships cemented by ten- 
der ties were suddenly torn asunder by deatli ; these are enqui- 
ries to which we can now make no reply ; and which throw a 
dark gloom over the conduct of the Almighty. But Ij;^ spirits 
of the just above, who are admitted to a larger view of fhe ways 
of God, see the reasons of such counsels. They see that one man 
was seasonably taken away from dangers and evils to come, which, 
unknown to him, were hovering over his head. They see that 
Providence was in secret preparing unexpected blessings for the 
family who appeared to be left disconsolate and hopeless. They 
Mic that it was time for friendships to be dissolved, when their 
longer continuance would to some of the parties have proved a 
snore. Where we behold nothing but the rod of power stretch- 
ed forth, they discern an interposition of the hand of mercy. 

* Job. sxxv. 14. f Cor. ziii. 10, 12. Psalm jxiw. 9. 
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Let us wait till this promised hereafter arrive, and we shall in 
like maoner be satisfied concerning the events that now disturb 
and perplex us. We shall then know why so much darkness 
and misery have been so long permitted to remain on the earthy 
and so much oppression and tyranny to prevail among the na- 
tions. We shall see rising as from the ashes of the old world, a 
new and beautiful structure ; new heavens and a new earthy 
wherein dwe/leth rigMeouanesB. As wide as is the difference be- 
tween the appearance of the world when it lay in its primitive 
ehaos, vHthaaifirm andvoid^ and the appearanceithas now as- 
sumed, when resplendent with the light of the sun, and decked 
with the beauties of nature ; such is l^e difference between the 
Divine plans in their beginnings, and in their full completion. 
At the conclusion, and not till then* the glory of the Lord shall 
become manifest to all ; and, as it is described in the book of 
the Revelation, a voice shall be heKPA from every creature which 
is in heaven and on the earthy and under the earthy sayings 
Btessing and honouTy andpowery and glory y he to him that sit- 
teth on the throne. Cfreat and marvellous are thy worksy Lord 
GodJilmighty :just and true are thy waysy thou Kingof saints.* 

Application of the doctrines that have been illustrated may 
be made to two classes of men, 

First y To sceptics; who, from the present mysterious conduct 
of Providence, hastily draw the conclusion, that no government 
is exercised over human affairs, but that all things are suffered 

indiscriminately to come alike to all men. 1 have shown that, 

from the inadequate views which we are at present able to take 
of the general system, such mysterious appearances of Provi- 
dence must be expected to take place. Not only so, but I have 
also shown it to be fit and necessary that this mixture of obscu- 
rity should now remain ; as a iull display of regular justice and 
order would be inconsistent with the moral improvement of men 
in this life. Let me desire the sceptic to look to the state of the 
natural world. When he thinks of the order and magnificence 
that piiprail in it, he will, perhaps, be unwilling to pronounce it 
the m^ production of chance. He cannot but recognize the 
hand of intelligence, and acknowledge it to have proceeded from 
a designing Cause. I ask him. Whether in the natural world 
he discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appearances 
as are to be found in the moral world ? Are not destructive 
irtorms, burning mountains, uninhabitable deserts, as difficult to 
be reconciled to his preconceivefi ideas of supreme wisdom and 
goodness in the Creator, as the sufferings and afBictions which 
h) the course of providence befall the just? The natural and 

• Rev V. 13.— IV. 3.. 
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moral world are, in this respect, couuterparts to one another. 
Both are marked with the same characters, and carry tiie im- 
press of the same powerful and gracious hand. In both, it b 
evidently the intention of the first Author not to render every 
thing level to our capacity ; but in the midst of high design 
and order, to allow certain objects to appear, which contradict 
the ideas we have formed, and mock our vain researches. Now^ 
if we are obli^d to admit that the order and beauty of the na- 
tural world sufficiently prove it to be the work of a wise Cre- 
ator, not withstanding the seeming deformities which it exhibits ; 
are we not led by the same train of reasoning to conclude, that 
the moral world is under the direction of a wise Governor, 
though much of what he now does we cannot satisfactory ex- 
plain. 

Secondly J The doctrine of the text is to be applied not only 
for silencing sceptics, but for comforting the pious. Never let 
them be dejected by the darkness which now covers the wajrs 
of the Almighty. If he withdraw himself from their view, it is 
not because he neglects them; but because they are incapable 
of comprehending his designs ; because it were not for their 

good that all his designs were revealed to them. ^Instead of 

perplexing themselves about what is obscure, let them rest on 
the clear and authentic discoveries that have been given of the 
Divine goodness. Let them rest on those great and signal facts 
that prove it *, particularly on that illustrious fact, the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ He that spared not his own 
Sony but gave him up for us all, will assuredly not always con- 
ceal himself from those who serve him. Though what he does 
they know not now, the time approaches when they shall know 
hereafter. Till that time come, let them believe and trust ; let 
them hope and adore. From tblM||nclusion let them never de- 
part, that to year God and keep iSs comtnandmenHf is in every 
situation the truest wisdom ; that if there be government in the 
universe at all, the virtuous and the worthy are loved and pro- 
tected by Heaven : that in due season they shall reap ^ they 
faint not ;for the care qf them is with the Lord, and tmeir r^ 
fCard toith the Most High. 



SERMON LX. 



On the slavery of vice. 



9fhik ihey promise them liberty j they themselves are the sm^ 
vants qf corruption ;for qfwhom a man is overcome^ qf the 
.same is he brought in bondage* — 2 PeteRi ii. 19. 



BONDAGE and subjection are disagreeable sounds to the 
ear, disagreeable ideas to the mind. The advocates of vice, tak- 
ing advantage of those natural impressions, have in every age 
employed them for discrediting religion. They represent it as 
the bondage and confinement of the freebom soul of man ; as a 
atate of perpetual constraint, formed by a system of severe 
rulesi which designing men have contrived to impose as fetters 
on the multitude. On the other hand, they paint a licentious 
course to themselves, and hold it out to the world, as the gay 
and pleasurable enjoyment of life; where, having surmounted 
the prejudices of education, and the timorous scruples of consci- 
ence, men can think and act at pleasure, and give full scope to 
every wish of the heart-^But what if those pretended sons of 
freedom be themselves held in miserable subjection, and their 
boast| of liberty be no more than the swelling words cf vanity f 
The Apostle asserts in the text that, while &ey promise liberty 
to others, they are the servants j or slaves of corruption, over- 
come and brought into bondage by it. This assertion of the Apos- 
tle I propose to illustrate; I shall endeavour to make it appear, 
that no true liberty can arise from vice ; that bad men undergo 
the worst servitude ; and that no one is free, but he who is vir- 
tuous and good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing false ideas of liberty, 
and shewing in what it truly consists. Wc are not to imagine, 
that to be free, imports our being set loose from restraint or rule 
of every kind. No man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to 
act always as he pleases, and to gratify every wish he forms. 
The nature of thp human state, necessarily imposes on ajl men 
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various i^estraints. The laws of society allow no one to indulf^ 
himself in pursuits or pleasures that are injurious to his neigh- 
bour. Even our own nature limits our pleasures within certain 
bounds. All our desires cannot be gratified together. They 
frequently interfere, and require him who would indulge one 
favourite passion, to deny himself in another. Distinctions^ 
therefore, must be made, preferences be given, and some gene- 
nd regulations of conduct be observed, by every one who con- 
sults his own welfare. If there be any regulation which insures 
(IS of safety and happiness, to be disengaged from the observ* 
unce of that regulation is no article of liberty ; at least of such 
liberty as a wise man would wish to enjoy. It is in effect to be 
turned loose to our own ruin, h is such liberty as a blind man 
enjoys, of wandering at random, and striking into every devious 
path, without a guide to direct his steps, and save him bom de- 
3truction. 

That unbounded licentiousness, therefore, which sinners pre- 
fer to every regulation of conduct, is altogether different from 
true freedom. It is in moral behaviour the same as anarchy is 
in a state, where law and order are extinct Anarchy, surely, 
is no less incompatible with true liberty than absolute despotism ; 
and of the two it is hard to say which is the least eligible, or 
the most miserable state. Liberty by no means supposes the 
absence of all government It only supposes that the govern- 
ment under which we are placed is wise ; and that the restraints 
to which we voluntarily submit ourselves have been contrived 
for the general interest 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our being placed 
in such circumstances, that, within tiie bounds of justice and 
good order, we can act according to our own deliberate choice, 
and take such measures for our conduct as we have reason to 
believe are conducive to our weliare ; without being obstructed 
either by external force, or by violent internal impulse. Thicr 
is that happy and dignified state which every wise man earnestly 
wishes to enjoy. The advantages which result from itnrnAiffty 
these three : freedom of choice ; independence of mind ; b^ness 
and security. In opposition to these distinguishing characters 
of libeity, I now proceed to shew that, in the first place, vice de- 
prives bad men of free choice in their actions ; that, in the se- 
cond place, it brings them under a slavish dependence on exter- 
nal circumstances ; and that, in the third place, it reduces them 
to that abject, cowaraly, and disquieted state which is essentially 
cTiaracteristic of bondage. 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives sinners of 
the power of free choice, by bringing them under the dommion 
of passions and habits. Religion and virtue address themaeI\*eB 
t^ reason. They call us to look round on every side; to think 
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well of the consequences of our actions ; and, before wc take any 
«tep of importance, to compare the good with the evil that may 
ensue from it. He, therefore, who follows their dictates, acts 
the part of a man who freely consults, and chooses, for his own 
interest But vice can make no pretensions of this kind. It 
awaits not the test of deliberate comparison and choice; but 
overpowers us at once by some striking impression of present 
advantage or enjoyment It hurries us with the violence of pas- 
sion ; capti^'ates us bv the allurements of pleasure ; or dazzles 
us by the glare of nches. The sinner yields to the impulse^ 
merely because he cannot resist it Reason remonstrates ; con- 
science endeavours to check him ; but all in vaun. Having once 
allowed some strong passion to gain the ascendant, he has thrown 
himself into the middle of a torrent, against which he may some- 
times faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream beartf 
him along. In this situation he is so &r from being free, that 
he is not master of himself. He does not go, but is driven ; toss- 
ed, agitated and impelled ; passive, like a ship to the violence of 
the waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyrannical sway, 
its vehemence may by degrees subside. But when, by long in- 
dulgence, it has established habits of gratification, the sinner's 
bondage becomes then more confirmed, and more miserable. 
For, during the heat of pursuit, he is little capable of reflection. 
But when his ardour is abated, and, nevertheless, a vicious habit 
rooted, he has full leisure to perceive the heavy yoke he has 
bt*onght upon himself. How many slaves do we see in the world, 
to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal pleasure, merely 
through the influence of customs, which they had allowed to be- 
come so inveterate that it was not in their power to alter them ? 
Are they not often reduced to a condition so wretched, that when 
their licentious pleasures have become utterly insipid, they arc 
still forced to continue them, solely because they cannot refi-ain ; 
not because the indulgence gives them pleasure, but because ab- 
sti net ica' would give them pain; and this too, even when they 
are obliged at last to condemn their habits of life, as injuring 
Iheir fortune, impairing their constitution, or disgracing their 
character? Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it, 
Hitherto shalt thov came, and no fart her. Having once entered 
into its territories, it is not in our power to make a retreat when 
we please. He that commit teth sin, is the servant of sin. No man 
who has once yielded up the government of his mind, and given 
loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell how far these may 
earry him. He may be brought into such a desperate state, that 
nothing shall remain for him but to look back with regret upon 
the forsaken path of innocence and liberty ; and, severely con- 
scious of the thraldem he suffers^ to groan under fetters which 
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he despairs of throwing off. Can the Ethiopian change hie 
skiny or the ieopard hie spot f Then may ye aba do good, 
who are accustomed to do etril.^ 

Vice confirms its dominion, and extends it still farther over 
the soul, by compelling the sinner to support one crime by means 
of another. Not only he is enslaved to those vices which take 
iheir rise from his own inclination, but they render others neces- 
sary, to which, ag^nst his inclination, he must submit; and 
thereby strengthen the commanding power of iniquity within 
him. The immoderate love of pleasure, for instance, leads him 
into expense beyond his fortune. In order to support that ex- 
pense, he is obliged to have recourse to low and dishonourable 
methods of gain, which originally he despised. To cover these, 
he is forced upon arts of dissimulation and fraud. One instance 
of fraud obliges him to support it by another ; till, in the end, 
thei-e arises a character of complicated vice ; of luxury shooting 
forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and perhaps cruelty. 
It is thus that one favourite passion brings in a tribe of auxilia- 
ries to complete the dominion of sin. Among all our corrupt 
pa^ssions there is a strong and intimate connection. When any 
oil' of them is adopted into our family, it never quits us until "^ 

it l-os fathered upon us all its kindred. ^By such means as 

these, by the violence of passions, by he power of habits, and 
by the connection of one vice with another, sin establishes that 
servitude over the will, which deprives bad men of all power of 
free choice in their actions. 

II. The slavery produced by vice appears in the depend^ice 
under which it brings the sinner to eircumstances of external 
fortune. One of the favourite characters of liberty is, the inde- 
pendence it bestows. He who is truly a free man is above all 
servile compliances, and abject subjection. He is able to rest 
upon himself; and while he regards his superiors with proper 
deference, neither debases himself by cringing to them, nor is 
tempted to purchase their fiivour by dishonourable means. But 
the sinner has forfeited every privil^e of this nature. His pas- 
sions and habits render him an absolute dependant on the worid, 
and the world's favour ; on the uncertain goods of fortune, and 
the fickle humours of men. For it is by these he subsists, and 
among these his happiness is sought ; according as his passions de- 
termine him to pursue pleasure, riches, or preferments. Having 
no fund within himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only re- 
source is in things without His hopes and fears all hang upon 
the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and 
shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the stri c test 
sense, a slave to the world. 

* Jeremiahi xiii. 2S. 
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Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind 
principles of noble independence. The upright man is satined 
jroni hifnse(f. He despises not the advantages of fortune ; but 
he centers not his happiness in them. With a moderate share of 
them, he can be contented ; and contentment is felicity. Happy 
in his own int^nty, conscious of the esteem of good men, repo- 
sing firm trust in the providence, and the promises of God, he 
is exempted from servile dependence on other things. He can 
wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look forward, with- 
out terror, to the change of the world. Let all things shift 
around him as they please, he believes that, by the divine ordi- 
nation, they shall be made to tvork together ^ in the issue ybr his 
good. And therefore, having much to hope from God, and lit- 
de to fear from the world, he can be easy in every state. One 
who possesses within himself such an establishment of mind, is 
truly free. — ^But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that 
is his own, nor property assured ; whose very heart is not his 
own, but rendered the appendage of external things, and the 
sport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outwaitl condition 
be ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at their 
call, whom they send forth at their pleasure to drudge and toil, 
and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the world ? 
Is he free, who must flatter and lie, to compass his ends ; who 
must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; must 
profess friendship where he hates, and respect where he contemns ; 
who is not at liberty to appear in his own colours, nor to speak 
his own sentiments ; who dares not be honest, lest he should be 

poor? ^Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so 

heavy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacher- 
ous world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious, man lies, 
to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boast- 
ed liberty, which vice promises, as the recompense of setting us 
bee from the salutary restraints of virtue. 

UI. Another character of the slavery of vice, is that mean, 
cowardly, and disquieted state to which it reduces the sinner. 
'Boldness and magnanimity have ever been accounted the native 
efiects of liberty. He who enjoys it, having nothing to appre- 
hend from oppressive power, performs the offices, and enjoys 
the comforts of life, with a manly and undisturbed mind. Hence 
his behaviour is dignified, and his sentiments are honourable; 
while he who is accustomed to bend under servile subjection, has 
always been found mean-spirited, timorous, and base. — Com- 
pare, in these respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, and 
you will easily see to which of them the characteristics of free- 
dom most j'ustly belong. The man of virtue, relying on a good 
conscience and the protection of Heaven, acts wid) firmness and 
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courage; and, in the discharge of his duty, fears not the face of 
man. The man of vice, conscious of his low and corrupt 
aims, shrinks before the stead£ist and piercing eye of integrity ; 
is ever looking around him with anxious and fearful cirtrumspee- 
tion, and thinking of subterfuges, by which he may escape from 
danger. The one is bold as a lion ; the other flieih when no man 
pwrsuHh. To the one, notliiiig appears contemptible, by which 
he can procure any present advantage. The other looks with 
disdain on whatever would d^rade his character. ^^ I will not,'' 
says he, ^^ so demean myself, as to catch the favour of the great- 
'^est man, by this or that low art It shall not be said or 
'^ thought of me, that I did what was base, in order to make my 
'^ fortune. Let others stoop so low, who cannot be without the 
'^ favoure of the world. But I can want them, and therefore at 
^ such a price I will not purchase them." This is the voice of 
true liberty ; and speaks that greatness of mind which it is formed 
to inspire. 

Corresponding to that abject disposition which characterises 
a bad man, are the fears that haunt him. The terrors of a slave- 
ihreU on his mind, and often appear in his behaviour. For 
guilt is never free from suspicion and alarm. The sinner is 
afraid, sometimes, of the partners of his crimes, lest they betray 
kim ; sometimes, of those who have suffered by his crimes, lest 
they revenge themselves ; frequently, of the world around him, 
lest it detect him ; and, what is worst of all, he is reduced to be 
afraid of himself. There is a witness within him, that testifies 
against his misdeeds ; and threatens him in secret, when other 
^arms leave him. Conscience holds up to his view the image 
of his past crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it, '^ God 
** will bring every work into judgment.*' How opposite is such 
a state as this, to the peaceful security arising from the liberty 

enjoyed by the virtuous ? Were tliere nothmg more in the 

circumstances of siimers to affix upon them the marks of servi- 
tude, this alone would be sufficient, that, as the scripture expres- 
•ses it, through /ear qf death l/tey are all their lifetime subfect 
to bondage* Death sets all other captives free. The slave who 
digs in the mine, or labours at the oar, can rejoice at the pros- 
pect of laying down his burden together with his life ; and tastes 
the hope of being at last on equal terms with his cruel oppressor. 
But, to the slave of guilt there arises no hope from death. On 
the contrary, he is obliged to look forward wiUi constant terror 
to this most certain of all events, as the conclusion of all his hopes 
and the commencement of his greatest miseries. 

I UAVE thus set before you such clear and unequivocal marks 
of the servitude undergone by sinners, as fully verify the as9er- 

* Uebk ii. 15. 
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tibn in the tett, thAt n state of Vice and corruption U & rtate of 
boiidage. In order to petceive how severe a bondage it is, let ud 
attebd to some peculiar circumstances of aggravation which belong 
to it 

First, tt is a bondage to which the mind itself, the native seat 
of liberty, is subjected. In other cases, a brave man can comfort 
himself with reacting that, let tyrants do their worst, let prisons 
or fetters be his lot, his mind remains unconquered and free* 
Of this liberty, they cannot rob him ; here he moves in a high* 
er spheHs, above ttie reach of oppression or confinement, but 
what avails the show of external liberty, to one who has lost thtt 
^vernment of himself? As our Saviour reasons in another case^ 
Jf the light that is in thee be darkness ^ how great is that dark* 
ness. So we may reason here, if that part of thy nature, thy 
mind, thy Will, by which only thou canst enjoy and relish liber* 
ty, be itself in bondage, to evil passions and habits, how misersb- 
ble must be that bondage ? 

Next, it is aggravated by this consideration, that it is a bon- 
dage which we have brought upon ourselves. To have been 
forced into slaveiy, is misfortune and misery. But to have ti^ 
nbunced our liberty and chosen to be slaves, is the greatest re- 
proach added to the greatest misery. Moments there frequent- 
ly must be, when a sinner is sensible of the degradation of hid 
state; when he feels with pain the slavish dependence under 
which he is brought to fortune and the world, to violent pa^ 
sions and settled habits, and t(^ fears and apprehensions arisiiiji^ 
from conscious guilt In such moments, how crud is the reflec- 
tion, that of all this disgrace and misery he has been the author 
to himself ; that, by voluntary compliance, he has given to hi^ 
passions that haughty ascendant which they now exercise over 
bim ; has foiled the chains with which he is l)ound, and sold 
himself to do iniquity. 

Lastly, The servitude of vice is accompanied with this far- 
ther aggravation, that it is subjection to our own servants. * 
Those desires and passions which the sinner has raised to law- 
less rule, were given us as instrument!^ of self-preservation ; but 
were plainly designed to be under the direction of a higher pow- 
er. Of themselves, they arc headstrong and blind ; they bear 
all the marks of intended subordination ; and conscience is in- 
Vested with every ensign of authority and supremacy. But silk 
inverts tlie whole frame of human nature. It compels reason to 
bow down before those passions which it was formed to com- 
mand ; and leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace the shame- 
ful conquest of its ministers and servants. It has been alwaya 
observed that none are so insolent in power, as they who havt 
usurped an authority to which they had no right ; and so it i« 
found to hold in this instance. The d^ires and pas^om eJt ft^ 
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vicious man having once obtained an unlimited sway, trample 
him under their feet They make him feel that he is subject U> 
divers, and contradictory as well as imperious masters, who of- 
ten pull him different wajTs. His soul is rendered the receptacle 
of many repug^iant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles some 
barbarous country, cantoned out into different principalities, 

who are continually waging war on one another. Such is the 

state into which sinners have brought themselves, in order to be 
jfree from the supposed confinement of virtue. Where they had 
promised themselves nothing biit ease and pleasure, they are 
made to experience restraints more severe^ and mortifications 
more painful than any which they would have undergone under 
the discipline of religion. 

It will perhaps be contented by some, that although the re- 
presentation which has now been given of the slavery of sin 
holds true in certain instances, yet that it is applicable only to 

those who come under the description of atrocious sinners. 

They imagine that a certain moderate course may be held in 
vice, by means of which, men, without throwing altogether aside 
the restraints of reason, may enjoy an easy and pleasurable life* 
* * B y reasoning thus, my friends, you flatter and deceive your- 
selves lo your own destruction. Be assured that, by every vi- 
cious indulgence, you are making an'^approach to a state of com- 
Elete slavery ; you are forfeiting a certain share of your liberty ; 
ow soon the whole of.it may be forfeited you are not aware. 
It is true, that all which has now been said of the servitude o^ 
^y applies only to a character corrupted in Uie extreme. But 
remember, that to this extreme no man ever arrives at once. He 
passes through many of those intermediate stages, in one of which 
you are now perhaps found. Vice always creeps by degrees; 
and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters by which 
we are at last completely bound. — ^As you value therefore your 
liberty and your happiness, avoid every approach to evil. Con- 
sider all vicious pleasures as enchanted ground, by entering on 
which, you will be farther and farther ensnared within the ma- 
gic circle, till at length }ou are precluded from all retreat The 
most pure and virtuous man is always the freest The religion 
of Christ is justly entitled ihepet'/ect law of liberty* It is only 
when the Son makes u^ free^ ^at we are free indeed: and it 
was with reason the Psalmist said, l%mll walk at liberty ^ for I 
seek thy precepts^ 

• Jttines, i. 25 f Psalm cxix. 45. 
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SERMON LXI. 



On thb ihportanck of public wo&sbis. 



XonI, I have loved the habitation cf thy houses and theplae^ 
where thine honour dwelleth. — Pbalu xxyi. 8. 



OOD is a ^rit, and th^ that worship him must uforshy^ 
him in spirit arid in truth. That religion chiefly consists in an 
inward principle of goodnetp, is beyond dispute^ and that its va* 
lue and efficacy are derived from its effects in purifying the hearty 
and reforming the life. All external services, whi(3i have not 
this tendency 9 are entirely insignificant They degenerate into 
mere superstition, equally unacceptable to Grod* and unprofitable 
to man. Hence they are so often treated in* Scripture, with high 
contempt, when substituted in the room of the important duties 
of a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that external servicer have 
their own place, and a considerable one too, in the system of r^ 
ligion. What their proper place is, no one can be at a loss to disr 
cern, who will only make a just distinction between the means, and 
the end, in religion. It is evident there is danger in man's err- 
ing here, either on one side or other ; and it is certain that they 
have erred on both. After it was observed, that mankind were 
prone to lay too much weight on the external parts of religion^ 
it began to be thought that no weight was to be allowed to Siem 
at all. The time was, when all religion centered in attending 
the duties of the church, and paying veneration to whatever was 
accounted sacred. Thia alone sanctified the character, and com- 
pensated every blemish in moral conduct From this extreme 
the spirit of tiie age seems to be running fast into the opposite 
extreme, of holding ffffj thing light that belongs to public 
worship. But if supeirotion be an evil, and a very great one 
it undoubtedly i»p ineligjiD is not a smaller evil ; And though 
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ihejamt of godliness may often remain when ihe power of it is 
wanting ; yet the power cannot well subist where the form b 

altogether gone. ^The holy Psalmist, whose words are now 

before us, discovers much better principles. Expressing always 
the highest regard for the laws of Grod, and the precepts of vir> 
tue, he breathes at the same time a spirit of pure devotion. 
Though loaded witli the cares of royalty, and encircled with the 
splendour of a court, he thought it well became him to shew res- 
pect to the great Lord of nature ; and on many occasions ex- 
presses as he does in the text, his delight in the public service 
of the temple. Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thine honour dwelleth. In discoursing 
from which words, I purpose to shew the importance of the pub- 
lic worship of God, and the benefits resulting from it I shall 
consider it in three lights ; as it respects Grod ; as it reacts the. 
world ; a^s it respects ourselves. 

I. Let us consider it with rqspect to God. If thjcre exist a 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, no consequence ap- 
pears more natural and direct than this, that he ought to be 
WQrshipp^ by his creatures, with every outward expressipn of 
submission and honour. AYc need only appeal to every man's-, 
heart, whether this be not a principle which qarries along with 
it its own obligation, tltat to Him wbb is the fountain of our life 
and the Father of our mercies ; to Him who has. rais^ up that 
beautiful structure of the universe in which we dwell, and where 
we are surrounded with so many blessings and comfiMts ; solemn 
ackuQwledgments of gratitude should be made, praises and prayr 
ers should be offered, and all suitable marks of dependence on 

him be expressed. ^This obligation extends beyond the silent 

and siDcrct sentiments of our hearts. Besides private devotion, it 
naturally leads to associations for public worship ; to open and 
declared professions of respect for the Deity. Where blessings 
are received in common, an obli&;ation lies upon the community, 
jointly to acknowledge tiiem. Sincere gratitude is always of an 
open and diffusive nature. It loves to pour itself forth ; to give 
fr^e vent to its emotions ; and, before the world, to acknowled^ 
and honour a Benefactor. 

So consonant is this to the natural sentiments of mankind, 
that all the nations of the earth have, as with one consent, 
agreed to institute some forms of worship ; to hold meetings at 
certain times, in honour of their deities. Sui-vey tlie societies of 
men in their rudest state ; explore the African deserts, the wi)ds. 
of America, or the distant islands of the ocean ; and. you will 
frnd that over all the earth some religjmu ceremonies haye ob^ 
tained. You will every where trace, il^ne form or other, the. 
temple^ the priest, and the offering. iTke prevalence of the most 
nbsurd superstitions frirnbhes this testinpny to the truth, that ill 
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the bearta of all men the principle is engraved, of wonibip be- 
ing due to that inyisible Power who rules the world. — ^Herein 
C0i\si3t<» the great excellency of the Christian religion, that it 
hath iiiytrttcted us in the simple and spiritual nature of that 
worship. Disencumbered of idle and unmeaning ceremonies, 
its ritual is piure^ and worthy of a Divine Author. Its posi- 
tive institutions are few in number, most significant of spiritu- 
al things, and directly conducive to gocd life and practice. 
How inexcusable then are we, if, placed in such happy circum- 
stances, the sense of those obligations to the public worship of 
God shaU be obliterated among us, which the light of nature 
inculcated, in some measure, on the most wild and barbarous 
nations! 

The refmements of fSadse philosophy have indeed suggested this 
shadow of objection, that God is too great to stand in need- of 
any external service firom his creatures; that our expressions 
of praise and honour are misplaied with respect to Him, who 
is abpve all honour and all praise ; that in his sight, the homage 
we seek to pay must appear contemptible ; and is therefore in 

Itself superfluous and trifling. ^But who hath taught those 

yaio reasoners, that all expressions of gratitude and honour to- 
wards a superior become unsuitable, merely because that supe- 
rior needs not any returns? Were they ever indebted to one 
whose favours they had it not in their power to repay ; and did 
they, on that account, feel themselves set loose from every obli- 
gation to acknowledge, and to praise their benefiau^tor ? On the 
contrary, the more disinterested his benefice was, did not grati- 
tude, in any ingenious mind, bum with the greater ardour, and 
prompt them the more eagerly to seize every opportunity of 

publicly testifying the feelings of their hearts? Almighty 

God, it is true, is too great to need our service or homage. 

But he is also too good not to except it, when it is the native 
expression of a grateful and generous mind. K pride and self- 
sufficiency stifle all sentiments of dependence on our Creator ; 
if levity, and attachment to worldly pleasures, render us totally 
neglectfU of expressing our thankfulness to Him for his bless- 
ings ; do we not hereby discover such a want of proper feeling, 
such a degree of hardness and corruption m our affections, as 
shows us to be immortal and unworthy ; and must justly expose 
us to the high displeasure of Heaven ? On the contrary, ao* 
cording to every notion which we can form of the father of the 
universe, must it not be acceptable to him to behold his crea- 
tures properly affected in heart towards their great Benefiu;tor; 
assembling together, to express, in acts of worship, that grati- 
tude, love, and reverence which they owe; and thus nour- 
ishing and promoting ia one another an a&ctionate sense of his 
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goodness Are not such dispositions, and such a behaviour as thisi 
intimately connected with all virtue ? 

Ocomey kt us toorship and bow down ! kt us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. For he is our Chd ; and we are the flock of his 
pasture. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving y and his courts 
withpraise. Theprayerof the upright is his delight. Itcometh 
before him as incense, and the uplifting of their hands as the 

evening sacrifice. ^Having thus shown the reasonableness of 

public worship with respect to God, let us now, 

II. Consider its importance in another view, as it respects 
the world. When we survey the general state of mankind, we 
find them continually immersed in worldly afiairs ; buised about 
providing the necessaries of life, occupied in the pursuits of their 
pleasures, or eagerly prosecuting the advancement of their in- 
terests. In such a situation of things, a small measure of re- 
iBection might convince any one. that without some returns of 
aacred days, and some solemn calls, to public worship, it were 
impossible to preserve in the world any sense of objects, so fo- 
reign to the general current of thought, as an invisible Gover- 
nor, and a future state. If it be of importance to the peace and 
good order of society, that there should prevail among men the 
belief of One in the heavens, who is the protector of righteous- 
ness and the avenger of crimes ; if it be of importance that they 
be taught to look forward to a day of judgment, when they are 
to be brought to account for their most secret actions, and eter- 
nally rewarded or punished, according as their conduct has 
been good or etil ; if such principles as these, I say, be of con- 
sequence to the public welfare, they certainly inforce the author- 
ity of public worship and prove the necessity of religious in- 
structibn. 

I speak now particularly with a view to the multitude, the 
great mass and body of the people. We all know, how seldom 
from education, or private instruction they have the advantage 
of deriving sentiments of religion or morality. Early obliged 
to labour for their bread, they would remain all their days in 
gross ignorance of every moral or sacred principle, were it not 
for those public assemblies in which they hear of God, and 
Christ, and judgment, and heaven, and hell. Shut up those 
temples to which they resort with reverence ; exclude them from 
the opportunities they now possess of receiving religious in- 
struction, and inbibing religious ideas; and what can you ex- 
pect them to become ? No other than a ferocious rabble, who, 
set free from checks of conscience, and fears of divine ven- 
geance, would be prone to everv outrage which they could com- 
mit with impunity. It is well known, that in the early ages of 
the world, sages and legislators who endeavoured to tame and 
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to associate the barbarous hordes of men, found it necessary for 
this purpose to have recourse to religion. By bnnging the 
rude multitudes to worship together, and, at stated times and 

1)laces, to join in hymns and songs to their deities, they gradual- 
y restrained them from violence, and trained them to subordiBar 
tion and civilized life. 

Dunng the progress of society in after periods, religious as- 
semblies at chureh continues I am persuaded, to have a very 
considerable influence on the civilization and improvement of 
the people. Even independent of effect upon the moral princi* 
pies, by leading numbers of them to meet together in an orderly 
way, and in their most decent s^ppearance, mey tend to human- 
ize and polish their manners. They strengthen the social con- 
nections, and promote friendly intercourse among those who ar^ 
in the same neighbourhood, and in the same lines of life. It 
must, at the same^ time, be agreeable to every humane mind to 
think, that one day in seven is aHotted for rest to the poor from 
their daily labours, and for such enjoyments of ease and com- 
fort as their station affords. It is the only day which gives 
them occasion to feel themselves as belonging to the same class 
of beings with their superiors; when joining with them in the 
same acts of worship, and recognizing a common Lord. Amidst 
those distinctions which the difference of ranks necessarily intr(^ 
duces into human society, it is surely fit that there be some oc- 
casions when man can meet with man as a brother, in order 
that the pride of the great may be checked ; and the low may be 
taught that, if they discharge properly their appointed part, 
they have reason to expect from the Lord of the universe, the 
same rewards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted, that forms of public 
worship, and means of religious instruction, are important on 
several accounts, for the body of the people, and belong to the 
maintenance of public safety and order. But many who admit 
this, are apt to think, that to the common people alone they may 
be left To persons of liberal education and enlarged minds, 
what benefit can arise from hearing what they already know ; 
and what, perhaps, is to be inculcated on them by those who are 
of inferior capacity to themselves ?^— -Admitting this plea of 
fluperiority which their vanity forms, and setting aside for the 
present any personal obligation they are under to worship 6od> 
i must ask such persons, how they can expect that religious as- 
•emblies will be long respected by the lower ranks of men, if by 
men of rank and education they are discountenanced and forsa^ 
ken ? Do not th^ know, that those lower ranks are ready to 
copy the manners, and to follow the example, of their superior^ 
in all things; but assuredly in nothing more than in wnat ap^ 
^eirs tQ sft tbCT\ (ree from restraiut^ and to gntiijr liccnitioCQ^ 
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iless? While they acknowledge the {mportance, and even the 
necessity of public religion to certain classes of meb, do they 
nevertheless contribute by their behaviour to defeat the ^nd of 
public religion, and to annihilate that imtjortance which they 

as^be to it? ^They are employed in framing laws and stft» 

tutes for preventing crimes, and keeping the disorderly multi^ 
tude within bounds ; and at the same time^^y personally dis- 
countenancing public worship, they are wdikedng, they 9Xt 
even abolishing, among the multitude, that moral restraint which 
is of more general influence upon manners than all the laws 
they frame. In vain they complain of the dishonestv of ser* 
vants, of the insolence of mobs, of the attacks of the highway- 
man. To all these disorders they have themselves been acces- 
sory. By their own disr^ard of sacred institutions, they have 
disseminated profligacy among the people. They have broken 
down the floodgates which served to restrain the torrent; they 
have let it loose to overflow the land ; and by the growing deluge 

may themselves be swept away. ^But I must next argue upon 

a diflerent ground ; and proceed, 

III. To set forth the importance of the public worship of 
God to every individual in every rank of life. Whatever his 
station be, he is still a man ; and has the duties of a man to 
perform. Were his attendance on divine worship of no other 
effect, than to add countenance to a salutary institution, thb alone 
would render it his duty. But moreover, we assert it to be his 
duty on his own account; if it be the duty of every man to use 
the proper means of preserving and fortifying his virtue. All 
the Christian institutions have a direct tendency to this end.-^ 
They all serve to give warmth to piety, and to add solemnity tO 
moral virtue. A very high opinion, indeed, that man must 
have of his own character, who imagines that, amidst all the 
follies and corruptions of the world, he stands in need of no as- 
sistance for enabling him to act his part with propriety and 
dignity. 

The question is not, Whether persons of rank and education 
are to learn any thing that is new to them, by frequenting the 
places of public worship? The great principles of piety and 
morality are obvious and easily known; and we shsdl readily 
admit, that there are many to whom no new instruction is com- 
municated in the house of God. But, my friends, the purpoM 
of your going there is to have known truths recalled to your 
mind, and their dormant influence awakened ; is to have seriouis 
meditations suggested ; to have good dispositions raised ; to hscvt 
the heart ac^usted to a composed and tranquil frame. Is there 
any man of reason and reflection, who will not acknowledge 
such efiects, as far as they follow from attendance on relrgioos 
ordinances, to be of the most beneflcial nature? Iliese octtar 
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flional cesattioiis from the cares and anxieties of life, these in« 
temiptions to the bustle and the passions of the world, in order 
to think and hear of eternity, are both a relief and an improve- 
inent to the mii^. By this retreat from its ordinary circle of 
thoughts, it is enabled to return with more clearness and nrfire 
vigour, to the business of the world, after a serious and proper 
pause. 

fiut I nust ask'^e persons with whom t now reason, whethar 
there be no other call to come t5 God's house, than to hear m- 
struction there? Is not the devout adoration of the God of hea- 
ven the principal obj^t of our religious assemblies ; and is this 
what any man of reflection, and of sober mind, dare to make 
light of? In the temple of the Lord, the rich and the poor, the 
prince and the peasant, appear as suppliants alike for the protec- 
tion and &vour of the Almighty.--*— Ureat and flourishing as thou 
mayest think thyself, know that thou standest as much in need 
of that protection, as the meanest of the crowd whom thou be- 
boldest worshipping, with lowly reverence, the God of their &- 
thers. The sun Of prosperity shines at present on thy head, and 
the favourable gale carries thee softly along the stream of life. 
But, the Almighty nteds only to give the woni, and instantly the 
tempest shall rise ; and thy frail bark shall be driven into the ocean, 
«nd whelmed in the deep. In my prosperity 9 1 mid I shall ne" 
ter be moved. Thou, llord, didst hide thyface, and Iwa>s trou- 
bled. Look up, with dread, to that awful hand of Providence 
which is stretched over your heads. Remember the instability 
of all human things ; remember it, and tremble, ye who despise 
the devout acknowledgment of him Who disposes of the human 
fate ! Though ye live many years and rejoice in them all, re* 
member the days qf darkness ; for they shall be many,* 

But after all that has been ui^ed on this subject, I am sensi- 
ble it may be obiected, that many who make conscience of pay- 
ing strict regard to the institutions of religion, do not appear 
to have derived much benefit from them. They are not, it will 
b^ said, more improved in moral conduct, and in the proper dis- 
charge of the several duties of life, than others. who have been 
^parently negligent of the services of the church. On the con- 
trary, a formal regard to these appears to be substituted by ma- 
ny, in the room of the weightier matters of the law. Though 
this should be admitted, it goes no farther than to shew that hu- 
man weakness, or corruption, may defeat the purpose of the most 
promising means of moral improvement That a superstitious 
attention to external wotship, has too often usurped the charao- 
ler and supplanted the place, of real virtue, will not bt d«uedv 

• Ecclea. j\. ^. 
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Admonitions against so dangerous an error cannot be given too 
often. Bnt because the best thi/igs have been often misapplied 
and abused, no argument thence arises for their being underva- 
lued , and thrown aside. So also reason , instruction, and disci- 
pSbe of every kind, have been frequently perverted to bad ends; 
and yet their intrinsic worth and usefulness remain untouched, 
and acknowledge<i. — ^Besides this, it cannot be admitted that, be- 
cause religious institutions produce not all the good that might 
be wished, and hoped for, they therefore do no good at all. This 
were a rash and ill-founded conclusion. If the mcH^ of men are 
not always amended by them as they ou^t to have been, there 
is reason, however, to think that they would have been, worse 
without them. Some check is always given by them to open 
profligacy. Some assistance is furnished to good dispositions of 
lieart ; at least, to decency of manners. Even momentary im- 
pressions of seriousness made on the thoughtless by the solemni- 
ties of religion, are not without their fruit. They leave general- 
ly some trace behind them ; and when the traces are often renew- 
ed, they may be hoped, throu^ the divine blessing, to form al 
last a deep impression on the mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that religious institutions work 
upon the mind like a charm ; and that mere bodily attendance 
on them wiH always insure us of some profitable effi^t Let the 
means that are employed, for- the improvement of rational be- 
ings, be ever so powerful in tliemselves, much of their success 
will always depend on the manner in which they are received 
and applied. I shall therefore conclude my reasonings on this 
subject, with a few observations concerning the dispositions re< 
quisite on our part, for deriving benefit fix)m the public ordinan- 
ces of religion. 

The ends for which we assemble in the house of God, are 
two ; to worship God, and to listen to relitdous instructions. 

The public worship of 6rod is the chief and most sacred pur- 
pose of every religious assembly of Christians. Let it here be 
remembered, that it is not the uttering, or the hearing of certain 
words, that constitutes the worship ot the Almighty. It is the 
heart that praises or prays. If the heart accompany not the words 
that are spoken or heard, we offer the sacrifice o//ools, — Byth^ 
inattentive thought, and the giddy and wandering eye, we pro- 
iane the temple of the Lord, and turn the appearance of devotion 
into insult and mockery. 

With regard to religious instruction, attention and reverence 
are unquestionably due. All religious and moral knowledge 
comes from God. It is a light from Heaven, first transmitted 
to n^an by the oriscinal constitution of his nature, and afterwards 
4nadc to shine with fairer and fuller lustre by the revelation of 
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the gospel in JesuB Christ Its brightness^ may sometimes be 
stronger, and som^imes weaker, according to the meiJiums by 
which it is conveyed. But sdll, as far as the instructions deli- 
vered from the pulpit are illuminated by the ray frotn Heaven, 
they are the truths of Crod, and ought to be received as sudnf?- 
Refinements of vain philosophy, or intricate subtilities of theo- 
logical controversy, are undoubtedly not entitled to such regard. 
But when the great principles of natural or revealed religion 
are discussed ; when the important doctrines of the Gospel con* 
cerning the life, and sufferings, and death of our blessed Rodeemer 
are displayed ; or useful instructions regarding the regulation of 
life, and the proper discharge of our sevend duties, are the subjects 
brought into view ; it is not then the human speaker, but the Di» 
vine authority, that is to be regarded. 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities may be dis* 
covered. The discoveries of the Gospel ai« represented in 
Scripture, as a hidden treasure brought to light ; but, by th^ ap- 
pointment of Grod, we have this treasure in earthen vessels *^^ 
It is not the spirit of curiosity that ought to bring us to church. 
Too often, it is to be feared, we assemble there merely as critics 
on the preacher; critics on his sentiments, hb language, and his 
delivery. But, such are not the dispositions which become us 
on so serious an oecasion. It is with humility, with fairness, and 
candour, with an intention to improve ourselves in piety and 
virtue, with a view to make personal application to our own cha* 
racter, that we ought to hear the word of God. — ^When we enter 
the sacred temple, let us ever consider ourselves as creatures sur* 
rounded with darkness, seeking illumination from Heaven ; as 
guilty creatures, imploring forgiveness from our Judge; as frail 
and mortal creatures, preparing for that eternal habitation into 
which we know not how soon we are to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions we join in the wor* 
ship of Grod, and the ordinances of religion, we may justly hope 
that they shall be accompanied to iis with the Divine blessing. 
It is the express precept of God, not to forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together,^ father together the peopky menj women, 
and children, that they may hear, and that they may learn, and 
fear the Lord your God, and observe to do all the words of this 
law.X Enter his gates tvith thanksgiving, and his courts with 

praise. CKve unto the Lord the glory due to his nam^ ^Thus 

hath God commanded, and he never commanded his people to 
seek his name in vain. For, where tufo or three are gathered to- 
get her in his name^ ou^Lard hath told us that he is in the 

t 2 Corinth, iv. 7, f HeS. x. 25. i Deut. xxii, 12. -. 
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midst ofthemJ* CM fiat h said, that he loveth the gates of 
Zion more than all the dwellings of JacobA T*he prayer of 
the upright is his delight. Both in their temporal and spiritual 
concerns, they may be most expected to prosper, who can saj 
with the Psalmist in the text, JLord, I have loved the habitation 
of thy house J and the place where thine honour dtoelleth. 
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On trb fashion or the world passing awat. 



T%e fashion qfthU worldpasseth away. — 1 Cor. vii. SI. 



TO use this world so as not to abuse Uy is one of the most 
important^ and at the same time one of the most difficult lessons 
which religion teaches. By so many desires and passions we 
are connected with the objects around us, that our attachment to 
them is always in hazard of becoming excessive and sinful.— 
Hence religion is often employed in moderating this attachment, 
by rectifying our erroneous opinions, and instructing us in the 
proper yalue we ought to set on worldly things. Such was par- 
ticularly the scope of the Apostle in this context He is putting 
the Corinthians in mind that their time is short ; that every thing 
here is transitory ; and therefore, that in all the different occu- 
pations of human life, in weeping and rejoicings and buying and 
possessing^ they were ever to keep in view, this consideration, 
that the fashion of this world passeth away. The original ex- 
inression imports the figure or form under which the world pre- 
sents itself to us. The meaning is, all that belongs to this 
visible state is continually changing. Nothing in human affairs 
js fixed or stable. All is in motion and fluctoation ; alteriiig 
its appearance every moment, and passing into some new form. 
Let us meditate for a little on the serious view which is here 
given us of the world, in order that we may attend to improve- 
ments which it suggests. 

I. The fashion of the worldpasseth away^ as the opinions, 
ideas* and manners of men are always changing. We look in 
vain for a standard to ascertain and fix any of these ; in vain* 
expect that what has been approved and established for a while^ 
is always to endure. Principles which were of high authority 
i^ODg our ancestors are sow exploded. Systems of philosophy 
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which were once universally received, and taught as infallible 
truths, are now obliterated and forgotten. Modes of living, be- 
having, and employing time, tlie pursuits of the busy, and the en- 
tertainments of the gay, have been entirely changed. They 
were the offspring of fashion, the children of a day. When 
they had run their course, they expired ; and were succeeded 
by their modes of living, and thinking, and acting, which the gloss 
of novelty recommended for a while to the public taste. 

When we read an account of the manoers and occupations, 
of the studies and opinions, even of our own countrymen, in 
some remote age, we seem to be reading the history of a differ- 
ent world from what we now inhabit Coming downwards, 
through some generations, a new face of things appears. ' Men 
begin to think, and act, in a different train ; and what we call 
refinement gradually opens. Arriving at our own times, we 
consider ourselves aa having widely enlarged the sphere of 
knowledge on every side ; having formed just ideas on every 
subject ; having attained the proper standard of manners and 
behaviour ; and wonder at the ignorance, the uacouthness. and 
rusticity of our fore&thers. But, alas ! what appears to us so 
perfect shall in its turn pass away. The next race, whiie they 
shave us off the stage, will introduce their favourite discoveries 
and innovations ; and what we now admire as the height of im- 
provement, may in a few ages hence be considered as altogether 
rude and imp^fect As one wave efiacesthe ridge which the 
former had made on the sand by the sea shore, so every succeed* 
linage obliterates the opinions and modes of the age which 
had gone beforeit* The/iaahion qf the world is ever passing 
away. 

Let us only tliink of the changes which our own ideas and 
opinions undergo in the progress of life. One man differs not 
more from another, than the same man varies from himself in 
different periods of his age, and in different situations of fortune. 
In youth, and in opulence, every thing appears smiling and gay. 
We fly as on the wings of fancy ; and survey beauties wherever 
we cast our eye. But let some more years have passed over 
our heads, or let disappointments in the world have d^ressed 
our spirits ; and what a chan^ takes place ! The pleasing illu- 
sions that once shone before us; the splendid fabrics th^ ima- 
gination had reared : the enchanting maze in which we once 
wandered with delight, aU vanish and are forgotten. The world 
itself remains the same. But its form, its appearance, and as* 
pect, is changjdd to our view ; its fathion} as to us, bath passed 
Ofvay. 

U. While our opinicms and ideas are thus, changing witfiint 
the condition of all external ^ngs .is, at the same time, ever 
ciianging without us, and around us. Whei^ver we cast our 
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eyes over the ftce of nature, or the monuments of art, we discern 
the marks of alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far 
upon the earth, without being presented with many a striking 
memorial of the changes made by time. What was once a flour- 
ishing city, is now a neglected village. Where castles and pa- 
laces stood, fallen towers and ruined walls appear. Where the 
magnificence of the great shone, and the mirth of the gay re- 
sounded, there, as the prophet Isaiah describes, the owl anf^ tMe 
raven now dwell j thorns come up, and the nettle and the bramble 

grow in the courts. When we read the history of nations, 

what do we read but the history of incessant revolution and 
change? We behold kingdoms alternately rising and falling; 
peace and war taking place by turns ; princes, heroes, and states- 
men, coming forth in succession on the stage, attracting our at- 
tention for a little by the splendid figure they make, and then 
disappearing and forgotten. We see the fashion of the world 
assuming all its differeit forms, and, in all of them, passing 
away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion for our having 
recourse. Let any one who has made some progress in life, re- 
collect only what he has beheld passing before him in his own 
time. We have seen our counUy rise triumphant among the 
nations ; and we have seen it also humbled in its turn. We have 
eeen in one hemisphere of the globe new dominions acquired, 
and in another hemisphere, our old dominions lost At home, 
we have seen factions and parties shift through all their different 
forms ; and administrations, in succession, rise and fall. Whal^ 
were once the great themes of eager discussion, and political 
contest are now forgotten. Fathers recount them to their chil- | 

dren as the tales of other times. New actors have come forth "* . 
on the stage of the world. New objects have attracted the at- .. .. * 
tention, and new intrigues engaged the passions of men. New ,. i 

members fill the seats of justice , new ministers the temples ot ^4 * 
religion ; and a new world, in short, in the course of a few 
years, has gradually and insensibly risen around us. 

When from the public scene we turn our eye to our own pri- 
vate connections, the changes which have taken place in theyb- 
shion of the world, must touch every reflecting mind with a more 
tender sensibility. For where are now many of the companions 
of our early years ; many of those with whom we first bc^n the 
race of life ; and whose hopes and prospects were once the same 
with our own ? In recollecting our old acquaintance and friends, 
what devastations have been made by die hand of time ; On 
tfie ruins oCour former connections, new ones have arisen ; nelir •■ 

relations have been formed ; and the circle of thdse among whom 
we live is altogether changed from what it once was. Compa- 
ring our present sitHation with our former condition of life^ 
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looking back to our father's house, and to the scenes of youth ; 
remembering the friends by whom we were trained, and the fin 
mily in which we grew up ; who but with inward emotion, re- 
collects those days of former years, and is disposed to drop the 
•ilent tear, when he views the fashion qfthe world thus alway 
passing away ! 

III. Not only our connections with all things around us 
fhange, but our own life, through all its stages and conditions^ 
is ever passing away. How just, and how affecting is that 
image, employed in the sacred writings to describe the state of 
man, wt spend our years as a tale that is told I* It is not to any 
thing great or lastihg that human life is compared; not to a 
monument that is buUt, or to an inscription that is engraved ; 
not even to a book that is written^ or to a history that is recor- 
ded ; but to a tale, which is listened to for a little ; where the 
words are fugitive and passing, and where one incident suo» 
teeds and hangs on another, till, by inipnsible transitions we are 
brought to the close; a taUy which in some passages may be 
amusing, in others, tedious ; but whether it amuses or fatigues, is 
soon told and soon forgotten. Thus year steals upon us afteir 
year. Life is never standing still for a moment ; but continual- 
ly, though insensibly, sliding into a new form. Infancy riseir 
up fast to childhood ; childhood to youth ; youth passes quickly 
into manhood ; and the gray hair, and the &ded look, are not 
long of admonishing us, that old age is at hand. In this course 
4dl generations run. The world is made up of unceasing roundf 
of transitory existence. Some generations are coming forward 
into being* and others hastening to leave it. The stream which 
carries us all along, is ever flowingwith a quick current, thou^ 
with a still and noiseless course. The dwelling place of man it 
continually emptying, and by a fresh succession of inhabitants^ 
eontinually filling anew. T%e memory qfmanpasseth away like 
*the remembrance of a guest who hath tarried but one night* 
As the life of man, considered in its duration, thus fleets and 
passeth away, so, during the time it lasts, its condition is perpet* 
ually changing. It affords us nothing on which we can set up 
our rest; no enjoyment or possession which we can properly 
call our own. When we have beeun to be placed in such cir> 
cumstances as we desired, and wi^ our lives to proceed in the 
same agreeable tenor, how often comes some unexpected event 
across to disconcert all our schemes of happiness ? Our health 
declines ; our friends die : our families are scattered ; something 
or other is not long of occuring, to show us that the wheel must 
^mm round ; the fashion of the world must pass awa^. Is there 
any man who dares to look to futurity with an eye of confident 

* PmIid zg. 9. 
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hope; and to say, that against a year hence, he can promise 
being in the same condition of hedth or fortune as he is at 
present ? The seeds of change are every where sown in our 
state ; and the very causes that seemed to promise us security, , 
are often secretly undermining it Great fame provokes the 
attacks of envy and reproach. High health gives occasion to 
mtemperance and disease. The elevation of the mighty never 
fails to render their condition tottering; and that pbscurity 
which shelters the mean, exposes them, at the same time, to b^ 
come the prey of oppression. So completeJy is the fashion qf 
this world made by Providence for jchange, and prepared for 
passinif away. In the midst of this instability, it were some 
comfort, did human prosperity decay as slowly as it rises. By 
slow degrees, and by many intervening steps, it rises. But one 
day is sufficient to scatter and bring it to nought. I might 
add. 

IV. That the world itself in which we dwell, the basis of all 
our present enjoyments, is itself contrived for change, and de- 
signed to pass away. While the generations of men come forth 
in their turns, like troops of succeeding pilgrims, to act their 
part on this globe, the globe on which they act is tottering un- 
der their feet It was once overflowed by a deluge. It is sha- 
ken by earthquakes; it is undermined by subterraneous fires; 
it carries many a mark of having suffered violent convulaionsy 
and of tending to dissolution. Revelation informs us that there 
is a day approaching, in which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, the elements shall melt toith fervent heat ; and the 
earth and the works therein shall be burnt up. When this des- 
tined hour arrives the fashion qf the world shall have finally 
past away. Immortal spirits shall then look back upon this • 1 

world, as we do at present on cities and empires, which were 
once mighty and flourishing, but now are swept from existenoe, 
and their place is no more to be found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this representation of things 
Knough has been said^ to &ow that i\iB fashion qfthe worlds in 
every sense^ passes away. Opinions and manners, public af- 
fairs and private concerns, the life of man, the conditions of for- 
tune, and the earth itself on which we dwell, are all changing 
around us. — ^Is every thing, then, with which we are connected, 
passing and transitory ? Is the whole state of man no more than 
a dream or fleeting vision ? Is he brought forth to be only the 
child of a day? Are we thrown into a river where all flows^ 
and nothing stays; where we have no means of resisting the 
current ; nor can reach any firm ground on which to rest our |f 

foot ? — ^No, my brethren ; man was not doomed to be so unhap- 
py ; nor made by his Creator so much in vain. There are three 
fixed and permanent objects to which I must now call your at- 
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tention, as the great supports of human constancy amidst this 
fugitive state. Though this world chan;;es and passes away, vir- 
tue and goodness never change ; God never changes ; Heaven and 
immortality pass not away. 

First J Virtue and goodness never change; Let opinions and 
manners, conditions and situations, in public and in private life, 
alter as they will, virtue is ever the same. It rests on the im- 
aooveable basis of Eternal Truth. Among all the revohitions 
of human things, it maintains its ground ; ever possessinfi^ the 
veneration and esteem of mankind, and conferring on the heart, 
which enjoys it, satisfaction and peace. Consult the most remote 
antiquity. Look to the most savage nations of the earth. How 
wild, and how fluctuating soever the ideas of men may have 
been, this opinion you will find to have always prevailed, that 
probity, truth, and beneficence form the honour and the excel- 
lency of man. In this, the philosopher and the savage, the war- 
rior and the hermit, join. At this ajytar all have worshipped. 
Their offerings may have been unseemly. Their notions of vir- 
tue may have been rude, and occasionally tainted by ijj^norance 
and superstition ; but the fundamental ideas of moral worth have 
ever remained the same. 

Here then is one point of stability, affected by no vi issitudes 
of time and life, on which we n»ay rest Our fortunes may 
change, and our friends may die ; but virtue may still be our 
own ; and as long as this remains, we are never miserable. TV// 
I die I will not remove my integrity from me. My righteousness 
Iholdfasty and will not let it go. My heart shall not reproach 
me so long e^ Hive* He who, with the holy man of old, can 
hold this language, may with undisturbed mind survey time fly- 
ing away, liie decaying, and the whole fashion of the world 
changing around him. He hath within himself, a source of con- 
solation and hope, independent of all earthly objects. Every 
terrestrial glory sparkles only for a little, with transient bright- 
ness. But virtue shines with eternal and unalterable splendour. 
It derives its origin from Heaven ; and parrakes both of the lus- 
tre, and the stability, of celestial objects. // is the brightness of 
the emrlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of God, and the im- 
age of his goodness. 

In the second place, God never changes. Amidst the un- 
ceasing vicissitude of earthly things, there remains at the head 
of the universe an Eternal Protector of virtue, whose throne ?> 
established for ever. With him Xhexei^novariitblenesSj t:either 
any shadow of turning ; no inconstancy of purpose, and no de- 
cay of wisdom or of power. We know that he loved righte- 
ousness from the beginning of days, a id that he will continue tm 

* Job, xzvii. 5y 6. 
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love it unalterably to the last Forseen by him waft every re- 
volution which the course of ages has produced. All the chan- 
ges which happen in the state of nature, or the life of men, were 
comprehended in his decree. How much soever worldly thin|^ 
may change in themselves, they are all united in his plan ; they 
constitute one great system or whole, of which he is the Author; 
and which, at its final completion, shall appear to be perfect 
His dominion holds together, in a continued chain, the succes- 
sive variety of human events ; gives stability to things that in 
themselves are fluctuating ; gives constancy even to ihi^ fashion 
qf the world while it is passing away. Wherefore, thou^ all 
things change on earth, and we ourselves be involved in the ge- 
neral mutability, yet as long as, with trust and hope, we Ipok 
up to the Supreme Being, we rest on the rock of ages, and are 
safe amidst every change. We possess a fortress to which we 
can have recourse in all dangers ; a refuge under all storms ; a 
dwelling-place in all generations. • 

In the third and last place. Heaven and immortality pass not 
away. The fleeting scenes of this life are to be considered as 
no more than an introduction to a nobler and more permanent 
order of things, when man shall have attained the maturity of 
his being. This is what reason gave some ground to expect ; 
what revelation has fully confirmed ; and, in confirming it, has 
agreed with the sentiments and anticipations of the good and 
wise in every age. We are taught to believe, that what we now 
behold, is only the first stage of the life of man. We are ar- 
rived no farther than the threshold ; we dwell as in the outer 
courts of existence. Here, tents only are pitohed ; tabernacles 
erected for the sojourners of a day. But in the region of eter- 
nity, all is great, stable, and unchanging. There, the mansions 
of the just are prepared ; there, the city which hath foundations 
is built ; there is established, the kingdom which cannot be math 
ed. Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; because here 

?>od men continue not, but pass onward in the course of beiug. 
here, all is serene, steady, and orderly ; because there remain- 
eth the final rest of the people ofOod. Here, all is corrupted by 
our folly and guilt ; and of course must be transient and vain. 
But there, purchased by the deatli, and secured by the resur- 
rection, of the Son of God, is an inheritance incorrupt ihle^ unde- 
filed, and thatfadeth not away. There reiti^ns that tranquillity 
which is never troubled. There shines that sun which never 
sets. There flows that river of pleasures, which is always un- 
ruffled and pure. Loking forward to those Divine habitations, 
the changes of the present world disappear to the eye of faith ; 
and a good man becomes ashamed of suflering himself to be 
dejected by what is so soon to pass away. 
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Such are the objects you ought to oppose to the transient 
fashion of the wofrtd ; Virtue, and God, and Heaveii. Fixing 
your regard on these, you will havfe no reason to complain of 

the lot of man, or the world's mutability, ^The design of the 

preceeding representation which I gave of the world, was not to 
indulge vain declamation ; to raise fruitless melancholy ; or to 
throw an unnecessary cloud over human life : But to show the 
moderation requisite in our attachment to the world ; and at the 
same time, to point out the highet* objects both of attention and 

consolation which religion affords. ^Passing and changeable 

«U5 all human things are, among them, howevet*, we must at pre> 
Sent act our part ; to them we must return from religious medi- 
tation. They are not below the regard of any Christian ; for 
they form thb scene which Providence has appointed at present 
for bis activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers they mav of- 
ten present to him ; but amidst these he win safely hold his 
course, if, when engaged in worldly afibirs, he keep in view 
tiidse Divine objects which I have been setting before him. Let 
him ever retain connection with Virtue, and God, and Heaven. 
By thein let his conduct be regulated, and his constaiicy sup* 
pbrted. So shall he use this world without abusing it. He shall 
neither droop under its misfortunes, nor be vainly elated by its 
advants^es; but though all its changes shall carry an equal 
and steady mind ; and m the end shall receive the accomplish- 
ment of tihte promises of Scripture, that though the worldpasseth 
awmy and the lust thereqfy he that doth iht will of Ood^ shall 
nUokfor ever.* 

• X John, ii, ir. 



SERMON LXm. 



On tranquillity or mind. 



'He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 

FsALM xy. 5. 



TRANQUILLITY of mind, or, in the words of the text, 
a mind not moved or disquieted by the accidents of life, is unr 
doubtedly one of the greatest blessings that we can possess on 
earth. It is here mentioned as the reward of the man, whose 
character had been described in this Psalm, as leading a virtu- 
ous life, and discharging his duty towards God and his neighbour. 
It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which the wishes of the wise 
and reflecting have ever been directed, that with a mind undis- 
turbed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass their da]rs 
in a pleasing serenity. They justly concluded that, by enjoying 
themselves in peace, they would enioy , to the greatest advantage, 
all the comforts of life that came within their reach. 

This happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive to be most 
readily attainable by means of wealth, or at least, of an easy 
fortune ; which they imagine would set them above all the ordi- 
nary disturbances of life. That it has some effect for this pur- 
pose, cannot he denied. Poverty and straitened circumstances 
are often inconsistent with tranquillity. To be destitute of those 
conveniences that a&it our rank in the world ; to be burdened 
with anxiety about making provision for every day which passes 
over our head ; instead of bringing comfort to a &mily who 
look up to us for aid, to behold ourselves surrounded with their 
wants and complaints, are circumstances which cannot fiiil to 

S've much uneasiness to every feeling mind. To take measures, 
erefore, for attaininga competent fortune, by laudable means, 
is wise and proper. JBntire negligence of our affairs, and in- 
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difference about our worldly eircumstancesy is, for the most 

part, the consequence of some vice, or some folly. ^At the 

same time, I must observe, that the attainment of opulence is 
no certain method of attaining tranquillity. Embarrassments 
and vexations often attend it ; and long experience has shewn, 
that tranquillity is far from being always found among the rich. 
Nay, the higher that men rise in the world, the greater degrees 
of power and distinction which they acquire, they are often the 
farther removed from internal peace. The world a£fords so 
many instances of miseries abounding in the higher ranks of 
life, thai it were needless to enlarge on a topic so generally 
known and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted truth, that the mere 
possession of the goods of fortune may be consistent with the 
want of inward tranquillity, we must look around for other 
more certain grounds of it We must enquire whether any line 
of conduct can be pointed out, which, independent of external 
situation in the world, shall tend to make us easy in mind ; 
shall either bestow, or aid, that tranquillity which all men de- 
sire. The remaining part of this discourse shall be employed 
in su^esting, with great plainness of speech, such directions as 
appear to me most material on this important subject 

The first direction which I have to suggest is, that we imi- 
tate the character of the man who is described in this Psalm, as 
walking uprightly, working rifchtemisrussy and speaking the 
truth, as he thinketh in his heart ; tiiat we study to preserve a 
dear conscience, and to lead a virtuous and honourable, at least 
an inofiensive and innocent life. Of such a man only it can be 
said, that, doing these things, he shall never be mmed. So great 
is the power of conscience over every human being, that the 
remembrance of crimes never fails to overthrow tranquillity of 
nind. Be assured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, who has 
ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or betrayed his 
friend, shall never enjoy witliin himself undisturbed quiet His 
evil deeds will at times recur to his thoughtoy like ghosts rising 
up in black array before him to haunt idoi^ couch. Even the 
sense of a foolish and trifling conduct) it a life passed in 
idleness and dissipation ; by which, thou{|^ ^ man has not been 
guilty of great crimes, he has, however, K»ted his substance, 
misspent his time, and brought upon himself just reproach ; 
even this, I say, is sufficient to create much uneasiness and dis- 
quiet to the heart Let him, therefore, who wishes to enjoy 
tranquillity, study, above all tilings, to act an irreproachable 
part With comfort he will rest his head on his pillow at night, 
when he is conscious that throughout the day he has been doing 
his duty towards God and man ; when none of the transactions 
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of that day come back, in painful remembrance, to upbraid him. 
To this testimony of a good conscience, let him he able, 

In the second place, to join humbJe trust in the favour of (xod* 
As, after the best endeavours we can use, no man's behaviour will 
be entirely faultless, it i^ essential to peace of mind, that we have 
some ground for hope in the Divine mercy, that, through the 
met its of Jesus Christ, bur defects shall be forgiven and ^rrace 
be shewn us by Heaven. This includes ail the duties of faith 
and repentance that are required by the Gospel ; the faithful dis- 
charge of which duties is absolutely necessary for delivering us 
firom those fears of another world, which, if not allayed, are suf- 
ficient to banish all tranquillity from the heart. Our religious 
principles must at the same time be sound and pure ; and care- 
fully preserved from the taint of superstition, whose gloomy hor- 
rors, taking possession of weak and ill-informed minds, convert 
what they mistake for religion, into a source of misery. — More- 
over, it is necessary that we be able to place trust in Grod, not 
only as our future Judge, but as the present Crovemor of human 
affairs. So uncertain is the continuance of every earthly comfort, 
that he who reposes no confidence in the Supreme Disposer of 
events, must be often disquieted and dejected. He alone pos- 
sesses firm tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes, looks 
up, with settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, as to one under 
whose conduct he is safe. To him alone belongs that happy 
priviledge, described by thf Psalmist : He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings; his heart infixed, trusting in the Lord."^ 

I have pointed out the primary and essential foundations of 
tranquillity; virtuous conduct, good principles, and pious dis- 
positions. At the same time, a man may be both pious and vir- 
tuous, and yet through some defects in the management of his 
mind and temper, may not possess that happy serenity and 
self-enjojrment, which ought to be the portion of virtue and pie- 
ty. Instances of this will occur to every one who is acquainted 
with the world. W^oo often behold persons, whose principles, 
and whose moral^^Bduct, are in the main unexceptionable, 
leading an unconr^^Ble life; through fretfulness of temper, 
peevishness of m^^B, or sullenness of disposition. There is, 
therefore, some^dn^Boo to be studied ; there are some subsidi- 
ary parts of charaeV to be attended to, in order to give piety 
and virtue their full effect for conf(UTing tranquillity. To the con- 
sideration of these secondary means I now proceed. Let me then 
advise you. 

In the third place, to attend to the culture and improvement 
of your minds. A fund of useful knowlcflge, and a stock of 
ideas, afford much advantage for the enjoyment of tranquillity. 

* Psalm cxiii. 7. 
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I do not mean that evenr man must study to become deeply 
learnt. The situation of many would not allow it The taste, 
and the habits of others, prevent it But what I mean is, that 
every man who wishes to lead a comfortable life should provide 
for himself, as much as he can, by means of observation, read* 
ing, and reflecting, a large field of usefol thoughts.-— In a mind 
absolulely vacant, tranquillity is seldom found. The vacancy too 
often will be filled up by bad desires and passions. Whereas the 
mind of a wise man is a kingdom to itself. In his lonely, or me- 
lancholy hours, he finds always resources within himself, to which 
he can turn for relief. As there are many occasions when exter- 
nal objects afibrd no pleasure, it is only by being able to rest on 
the entertainments afforded to himself by his mind, that any one 
can pass his days with self-enjoyment Let me recommend, for 
the same purpose, 

In the/aurth place, that we he always careful to provide pro- 
per employment for our time. R^cular industry and labour, 
with intervals of ease, is perhaps the state most conducive of 
any to tranquillity. If our station give no call to industry, it 
will be profitable that we study to have some eM or object in 
view, to which our attention shall be directed. Relaxation, from 
intense or incessant pursuit, is requisite for comfort But if 
relaxation degenerate into total idleness, it becomes in a high 
degree adverse to tranquillity. Every man by his nature is 
formed, more or less for action. }p a mind that is entirely 
quiescent, and that has no object to put it into motion, instead 
of self-enjoyment, there will be constant languor, tediousness, 
and misery. Life stagnates in such a situation, like a pool of 
dead waters ; and the man becomes t burden to himself. Vio- 
lent and dangerous pursuits, which distract and embroil those 
who are engaged in them, I cannot be understood to recommend. 
IBvery one sees how foreign these are to a state of tranquillity. 
But, in the ordinary tenour of calm and easy life, I would advise 
every one to have some end before him ; a^e object which shall 
bring the mind into action, and fill up tHMpuities of time. — 
Provided the object be innocent and of ^^Muitable or degr^ 
ding nature, it may answer this purpod^^nigh it should not 
he in itself of high importance. It is beg^^B the mind to have 
some determinate direction given it, th^VRR always left float- 
ing, as it were, in empty spaG6h— -^ut ^bout whatever objects 
we are employed, it is still more materia)^ tranquillity, that, 
in the 

Fifth place, we learn to govern our passions. These are the 
most frequent disturbers of our peace. Necessary as their im- 
pulse is to give activity to the mind, yet if they are not kept in 
subordination to reason, they speedily throw all things into con- 
fusion. Such of them as belong to the malignant and unsocial 
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class, evidently tend to produce vexation and disquiet Against 
suffering these to gain possession of the heart, admonition is 
scarcely necessary. But 1 must admonish you, that even those 
which are accounted of innocent nature, and which therefore 
may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they obtain the entire maste- 
ry, are sufiBcient to overthrow the tranquillity of life. Let eve- 
ry one therefore, who values that tranquillity, study to retain 
moderation and self-command, even in the midst of passions 
which have a fair and bland appearance. He will find that the 
gratification of any one of them, compensates not that perpetual 
slavery to which it will reduce him, when it becomes inordinate. 

I have farther to admonish you, that thi« self-command is par- 
ticularly necessary in all that relates to habitual temper. — Even 
where strong passions are out of the question, those slight emo- 
tions which ruffle or sour the temper, are sufficient, by their 
frequent recurrence, to poison all self-enjoyment. He, who 
would possess a tranquil state, must, above all things, cultivate 
calmness and gentleness of disposition. He ought especial-ly to 
cultivate it in that society, whether domestic or social, with 
which he has most frequent intercourse. We all know, that 
there are thousands, who in public, and in formal cx)mpanies^ 
appear to be all gentleness and sweetness, but who, at home, 
and among their nearest relations, give vent,| with freedom, to 
the most harsh and peevish dispositions. Such persons are not 
likely to enjoy much real comfort. For it is the daily and fa- 
miliar intercourse of life, that temper chiefly exerts its power, 
either for promoting or for disturbing the tranquillity of our 
days. On occasions when men come closest together, if, instead 
of meeting in smooth contact, they rub and grate on one another, 
the feelings preduced on both sides are of the most offensive 
and displeasing kind. Nothing can be assumed as a more cer- 
tain axiom, than that he who allows either inordinate passions, 
or a cross temper, to govern hiin, must, though he should pos- 
sess all that flourishing fortune can bestow, be a stranger to tran- 
quillity. 

In the sixth place, let me advise you never to expect too much 
from the world. High hopes, and florid views, are great ene- 
mies to tranquillity. When rashly indulged, they are constant- 
ly producing disa{qx>intments. Their indulgence, in the mean 
time, occasions discontent with our present situation ; and he 
who is discontented cannot be happy. One of the first lessons, 
both of religion and wisdom, is, to moderate our expectations 
and hopes ; and not to set forth on the voyage of life like men who 
expect to be always carried forward with a favourable gale. Let 
your views be suited to your rank and station in the world ; and 
never soar fantastically beyond them. Content yourselves with 
^ber pleasures, and form your relish to thnm. Bo thankful 

Vor, TT. ?4 
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when you are free from pain, though you be not in the midst 
of high enjoyment Be satisfied, if the path you tread be easy 
and smooth, though it be not strewed with flowers. Human life- 
admits not of continued pleasure; nor is it always rendered 
happy by great exaltation. Remember, that it u a middle re* 
gion which is the native station of tranquillity. It neither as- 
pires to those heights of the atmosphere where the thunder is 
formed, nor creeps always on the ground. Affect not, on every 
occasion, to put yourselves forward. Be content to retire some- 
times into the shade ; and allow others ta take their proper place. 

 It will be easily seen, that I speak not now ta the ambitious 
and aspiring; but to those who value tranquillity more than 
splendid appearance in the world. 

Such persons I also advise, while they expect not too muclr 
from the world, neither, also, to form too hig^ expectations from 
the characters of those on whose inendship they rest, and with 
whom it is their lot to be connected, either in social or domes- 
tic relations. If you have looked for perfection any where, yoif 
will find yourself disappointed ; and the consequence of this dis- 
appointment will be, that friendship will cool, and disgust suc- 
ceed. If you wish to enjoy comfort in any of your connections, 
take your fellow-creatures as they are, and look for their imper- 
fections to appear. You know you have your own ; bear with 
those of others, as you expect that they are to bear with you. 
As no one is without his failrogs, few sdso are void of amiable 
qualities. Select for your companions, those who have the greatr 
est share of such qualities; and value them accordingly. — In a 
word, make the best of this world as you find it Reckon both 
on the state of human life, and on the society of men, as mixed 
and chequered with good and evil. Carrying always in your 
eye such views of things, you will be best formed to those equal 
spirits, and that reasonable disposition of mind, which make the 
basis of tranquillity. I shall only add, as my 

Seventh^ and last, advice on this subject, to mix retreat with 
the active business of the world, and to cultivate habits of seri- 
ous thought and recollection. I before advised those who are 
not particularly engaged in active life, to form to themselves some 
object of pursuit, in order to furnish proper employment to time 
and tiiought But the great multitude of men are in a different 
situation. Industry is required of, them; business and cares 
press ; and active pursuits occBpy their closest attention. He 
who, in this situation, pours himself forth incessantly on the 
world, cannot escape partaking much of its disturbance and 
trouble. Amidst bustle, intrigue, and dissension, he must pass 
many an uneasy hour. Here an enemy encounters him ; there 
a rival meets him. A suspicious friend alarms him one hour ; 
an ungrateful one provokes him the next I do not recommend 
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that, for these reasonSi he who studies traoquillity should retire 
froui all puUic business, and forsake the haunts of men. This 
were the retreat of a monk, not of a good and a wise man. 
Tranquillity were too dearly purchased by the neslect of those 
duties whidi belmig to a man, and a Christian. Nor indeed in 
absolute seclusion from the world, is tranquillity ever found. On 
the contrary, when the human mind is cut off from those em- 
ployments for which it was designed by Nature and Providence, 
it preys on itself, and engenders its own misery. Tranquillity 
is always most likely to be attained, when the business of the 
world is tempered with thoughtful and serious retreat. Com*- 
mune with your hearts on your btdj and be still. Leaving this 
world to itself, let there be seasons which you devote to your- 
selves, and to God. Reflection and meditation allay the work- 
ings of many unquiet passions ; and place us at a distance from 
the tumults of the world. When the mind has either been rufSed 
or oast down, an intercourse with God and Heaven we find a 
sanctuary to which we can retreat In the hours ef contempla- 
tion and devotion, a good man enjoys himself in peace. He be- 
holds nobler objects man what wordly men can behold. He as- 
sumes a higher character. He listens to the voice of Nature 
and of God ; and from this holy sanctuary comes forth with a 
mind fortified against the little disturbances of the world. Such 
habits, therefore, cannot be too much recommended to the lovers 
of tranquillity, as powerful subsidiary means for attaining that 
happy state. 

I HAVE thus pointed out what appears to me the discipline of 
religion and wisdom for tranquillitv of mind. He that doeth these 

things shall never be moved. During the early periods of life, 

vivid sensations of pleasure are the sole objects thought worthy 
of pursuit Mere eiise and calmness are despised, as the portion 
of the aged only and the feeble. Some longer acquaintance with 
the world, with its disappointed hopes and fallacious pleasures, 
teaches almost all men, by d^rees, to wish for tranquillity and 
peace. But you must not imagine, that these are blessings 
which will drop on men of their own accord as soon as they be- 
gin to desire them. No : the tlioughtlcss and the profligate will 
ever remain strangers to them. They will remain the sport of ev- 
ery accident that occurs to derange their minds, and disturb their 
life. — ^The three great enemies to tranquillity are, Vice, Super- 
stition, and Idleness : Vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind 
with bad passions; Superstition, which fills it with imaginary 
terrors ; Idleness, which loads it with tediousness and disgust 
It is only by following the path which eternal wisdom has 
pointed out, that we can arrive at the blessed temple of tran- 
quillity, and obtain a station there : By doing, or at least endea- \ 
▼ouring to do, our duty to God and man ; by acquiring a humble ' 
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trust in the mercy and favour of God through Jesus Christ ; by 
cultivating our minds, and properly employing oar time and 
thoughts ; by governing our passions and our temper ; by cor- 
recting all unreasonable expectations from the world and from 
men ; and, in the midst of wordly business, habituating ourselves 
to calm retreat and serious recollection. — ^By such means as these, 
it may be hoped, that through the Divine blessing, our days shall 
flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state admits. T%t 
wicked are like the troubled seuj when it cannot rest. Bui the 
uxfrk o/ righteousness is peace ; and the effect qf righiecmmesa 
is quietness and assurance/ar ever.* 

* Isaiahy xzzii. 17. 



SERMON LXIV. 



On the misfortunes of hen being charceable on 

THEMSELVES. 



ThefooKahness qfmanperverteih his wat/j and his heart fretteth 
against the Lord. — ^Proverbs, xix. 3. 



HOW many complaints do we hear from eveiy quarter, of 
the misery and distress that fill the world ? in these the high 
and the low, the young and the aged, join ; and since the be- 

S'nning of time, no topic has been more fertile of declamation 
lan the vanity and vexation which man is appointed to suffer. 
But are we certain that this vexation, and this vanity, is alto- 
gether to be ascribed to the appointment of Heaven ? Is there 
no ground to suspect that man himself is the chief and imme- 
diate author of his own sufferings ? What the text plainly sug- 
gests is, that it is common for men to complain eroundlessly of 
Providence ; that they are prone to accuse Grod for the evils of 
life, when in reason they ought to accuse themselves ; and that 
after ihw fooKshness hath perverted their vmj/j and made them 
undergo the consequences of their own misconduct, they impi- 
ously jre^ in heart against the Lord. This is the doctrine which 
I now propose to illustrate, in order to silence the sceptic, and 
to check a repining and irreligious spirit I shall for this end 
make some observations, first, on the external, and next, upon 
the internal, condition of man, and then conclude with such se- 
rious and useful improvement as the subject will naturally sug- 
gest 

I. Let us consider the external condition of man. We find 
him placed in a world, where he has by no means the disposal 
of the events that happen. Calamities sometimes befal the wor- 
thiest and the best, which it is not in their power to prevent, 
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and where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to sub- 
mit to the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations of trial, 
many good and wise reasons can be assigned, which the present 
subject leads me not to discuss. But though those unavoidable 
calamities make a part, yet they make not the chief part, of 
the vexations and sorrows that distress human life. A multi- 
tude of evik beset us, for the source of which we must look to 
another quarter. — No sooner has any thing in the health, or in 
the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they 
begin to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine at their 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken con- 
stitution. But let us ask him, whether we can, fairly and ho- 
nestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown decree of Hea- 
ven. Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and always ob- 
served the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been moderate 
in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures? If now he be 
only paying the price of his former, perhaps his forgotten in- 
dulgencies, has he any title to complain, as if he were suffering 
unjustly ? Were you to survey the chambers of sickness and 
distress, you would find them peopled with the victims of intem- 
perance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indo- 
lence and sloth. Among the thousands who languish there, you 
would find the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small. 
You would see faded youth, premature old age, and the prospect 
of an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes' who, in one 
way or other, have brought those evils on themselves ; while yet 
these martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to arraign 
the hard fate of man, and to /re/ against the Lard, 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind ; of 
the iniustice of the world ; of the poverty which you suffer,- and 
the discoura^ments under which you labour ; of the crosses and 
disappointments of which your life has been doomed to be full. — 
Before you give too much scope to your discontent, let me de» 

sire you to reflect impartially upon your past train of life. 

Have not sloth, or pride, or ill-temper, or -sinful passions, mis- 
led you often from the path of sound and wise conduct? Have 
you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those opportu- 
nities which Providence oflkred you, for bettering and advan- 
cing your state ? If you have chosen to indulge your humour 
or your taste, in the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, can 
you complain, because others, in preference to you, have ob- 
tained those advantages which naturally belong to useful labours, 
and honourable pursuits ? Have not the consequences of so:ne 
false steps, into which your passions or your pleasures bare be* 
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trayed you, pursued you through much of yotnr' fifef ; tainted^ 
perhaps, your character, involved you in embarrassments, or 
sunk you into neglect ? I t is an old sajring, that every 

man is the artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is cer- 
tain that the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless 
through his own &ult CMUinesa », in general, /7ri^/aA& unto 
all things. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, 1ms ever been found the surest road to 
prosperity ; and where men fSsul of attaining it, their want of suc" 
cess is far oftener owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars inr it — 
Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity.—-— 

Some, by biuns too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 

Others, by being fickle and changeable, are distrusted by all. < 
The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap- 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their own misconduct ; 
and when they can devise no other cause, they lay them to the 
charge of Providence. Their folly leads them into vices ; their 
▼ices into misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes thej/ret against 
the Lord. They are doubly unjust towards God. In their pros- 
perity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their own dili- 
gence, rather than to God's blessing ; and in their adversity, they 
impute their distresses to his providence, not to their own misbe- 
haviour. Whereas the truth is the very reverse of this.-^Every 
good and every perfect gift comethfrom above; and of evil and 
misery, man is the author to himself. 

When from the condition of individuals, we look abroad to 
the public state of the world, we meet with more proofs of the 
truth of this assertion. We see great societies of men torn in 
pieces by intestine dissentions, tumults and civil conunotions. 
We see mighty armies going forth, in formidable array, against 
each other, to cover the earth with blood, and to fill the air with 
the cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils these are, to which 

this miserable world is exposed. ^But are these evik, I 

beseech you, to be imputed to Grod ? Was it he who sent forth 
alaughtering armies into the field, or who filled the peaceful 
city with massacres and blood ? Are these miseries any other 
than the bitter fruit of men's violent and disorderly passions ? — 
Are they not clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices of 
princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the 
people ?— Let us lay them entirely out of the account, in 
thinking of Providence ; and let us think only ot the foolishness 
qfmen. Did man controul his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue^ the 
earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human so- 
cieties would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world^ let mscn bo- 
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hold^ with shame, the pictures of his vices, his ignorance and 
folly. Let him he humbled by the mortifying view *of his own 
perverseness ; but let not his heart fret againH the Lord. 
From the external condition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of man. It is certain that 
much disquiet and misery may be found there, although hb out- 
ward condition appear undisturbed and easy. As far as thi9 
inward disquietude arises from the stings of conscience, and the 
horrors of guilt, there can be no doubt of its being self-created 
misery ; which it is altogether impossible to impute to Heaven. 
But even, when great crimes and deep remorse, are not the o^ 
casions of torment, how often is poison infused into the most 
flourishing conditions of fortune, by the follies and the passions 
of the prosperous? We see them peevish and restless ; corrupt- 
ed with luxury, and enervated by ease ; impatient of the smal- 
lest disappointment ; oppressed with low spirits, and complain- 
ing of every thing around them. How many HcxmanSy Hazaeb, 
and Herodsy are there in the world, who, from what they wafkx 
widiin, pass their days in more vexation and misery, than they 
who undergo the hardships of poverty ? Dare such men in their 
most discontented moments, charge the providence of Heaven 
with miseries of their own procuring ? Providence had put into 
theu* hands the fairest opportunity of passing their life with com- 
fort But they themselves blasted every comfort that was (^er- 
ed ; and verified the prediction, that the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy thern'^ 

As it is man's own foolishness which ruins his prosperity, we 
must not omit to remark, that it is the same cause whidi ag- 
gravates and embitters his adveraity. That you su£kr from the 
external afflictions of the world, may often be owing to Grod's 
appointment ; but when, in the midst of these, you also siifier 
from the disorders of your mind and passions, this is owing to 
yourselves ; and there are those inward disorders which add the 
severest sting to external afflictions. Many are the resources 
of a good and a wise man, under all the disasters of life. In the 
midst of them, it is always in his power to enjoy peace of mind, 
and hope in God. He may sufier ; but under suffering he will 
not sink, as long as all is sound within. But when the spirit 
has been wounded by guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
a fresh, upon every blow that is received from the world. The 
mind becomes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of for- 
tune ; and i^small reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

On the whole, the farther you search into human life, and the 
more you observe the manners and the conduct of men, you will 
be the^ more convinced of this great truth, that of the distresses 

• Prov. i. S2. 
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which abound in the world, we are the chief authors. Amon^ 
the multitudes who are, at this day^ bewailing their condition 
and lot, it will be found to hold, of far the greater part, that 
they are reaping the fruit qf their awn doings ; their iniquities 
are rqmmng them^ and their backslidings correcting them. 
Unattainable objects foolishly pursued, intemperate passions nour- 
bhed, vicious pleasures and desires indulged, God, and God's 
holy laws foi^tten ; these, these are the great scourges of the 
world ; the great causes of the life of man being so embroiled 
«nd unhappy. God hath ordained our state on earth to be a 
mixed and imperfect state. We have ourselves to blame for its 
becoming and insupportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us 
but vexation and vanity, we have sown the seeds of that vanity 
and vexation ; and as we have sown, we must reap. — ^I now pro- 
ceed to make improvement of those truths which we have been 
considering. 

In ihe^rst place, let us be taught to look upon sin as the 
source of all our miseries. It may sometimes assume the gent>» 
ler names of folly, irregularity, or levity ; but under whatever 
form it appears, it always imports a deviation from that sacred 
law which ought to regulate our conduct. It is still the root th/tt 
beareth gall and wormwood;^ and in exact proportion to the 
quantity of this poisonous weed, which we ourselves have iniu-« 
aed into* our cup, we must expect to drink the waters of bitter- 
ness. If ati^ foolishness qf man did not pervert his waysy his 
heart would have no occasion to fret against the Lord. He 
would enjoy competent satisfaction in every situation of life ; and, 
under its unavoidable evils, would derive consolation from reli<don 

and virtue. Indeed, of every evil which we now endure, of 

those evils which we look upon to be the appointment of Provi- 
dence, as well as of others, sin is ultimately the cause ; as it was 
man's revolt from God, which gave rise originally to those evils, 
and which rendered the chastisements we undergo, in this state 
of discipline, necessary even for the sons of God. But at pre- 
sent, we confine our observation to those miseries of which men 
are the immediate procurers to themselves; and from them 
alone, we find sufficient reason to consider sin' as the capital 
foe to man ; as the great troubler and disturber of his life. To 
Providence, then, let us look up with reverence. On sin let our 
indignation be vented ; and, what is of more consequence, against 
sin and all its approaches, let our utmost caution be employed. 
As we proceed through the difierent paths of life, let us accustom 
ourselves to beware of sin, as the hidden snake lurking among 

* Deut. xxix. 18. 
VOL. II. 25 
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(he grass, from whose fatal touch we must fly ia haste, if we would 
not experience its sting.— ^?Too many have no just ajqprehen- 
•ions of this danger. rMSf said the wise man, make a mock at 
sin. A fool indeed he must be, who dares to think lightly of it 
He shews not only the depravity of his heart, but, what perhaps 
he will be more ashamed to be charged with, he shews his igno* 
ranee of the world. He shews that he knows not, he understands 
not, even his worldly interest, nor the interest and happiness of 
human society. 

In the second place, let us learn, from what has been set forth, 
one of the most awful and important of aU truths, the reality 
of a Divine government exercised over the world. Blind must 
that man be who discerns not the most striking marks of it, in 
the doctrine which has been under our review. If there be a 
sceptic, who contends, that unrestrained liberty in the gratifica- 
tion of desire is ^iven to man ; that, in the si^ht of his Creator, 
all actions are equal ; and that no rule of moral conduct hath been 
prescribed, or by any penalty enforced ; in order to confute such 
a man, we have not recourse to reasonings, but simply appeal to 
plain and obvious facts. We bid him look only to the life of man ; 
and take notice how every vice is, by the the constitution of things, 
connected with misery. We bid him trace the history of any 
one, with whose conduct he had particular occasion to be acquaint- 
ed ; and observe, whether the chief misfortunes which- pursued 
him were not brought upon him by his own misbehaviour. We 
bid him remark in the history of nations, whether public virtue 
has not always exalted them; and whether licentiousness and 
crimes have not paved the way for their ruin. These are testi- 
monies to the truth of reli|^on which cannot by any sophistry be 
evaded. This is a voice, which speaks its warning? loud and 
strong to every heart 

The system upon which the Divine government at present pro- 
ceeds, plainly is, that men's own wickedness should be appoint- 
ed to correct them ; that sinners should be snared in the work qf 
their hands, and sunk in the pit which themselves had digged ^ 
that the backslider in heart should be filled voith his own waj/s. 
-—Of all the plans which could have been devised for the govern- 
ment of the wodd, this approves itself to reason, as the wisest 
«nd most worthy of (rod ; so to frame the constitution of things, 
that the Divine laws should in a manner execute themselves, 
and carry their sanctions in their own bosom. When the vices 
of men require punishment to be inflicted, the Almighty is at no 
loss for ministers of justice. A thousand instruments of ven- 
geance are at his command ; innumerable arrows are always in 
his quiver. But such is the profound wisdom of hb plan, that 
uo pecliar interposals of power are requisite. He haa no ooca-i^ 
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sion to step from his throne, and to interrupt the order of na* 
tiire. With that majesty and solemnity which befits Omnipo- 
tence, He pronounces, Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him 
alone."* He leaves transgressors to their own guilt, and punish- 
ment follows of course. Their sins do the work of justice. They 
lift the scoui^ ; and with every stroke which they inflict on th# 
criminal, they mix this severe admonition, that as he is only 
reaping the fruit of his own actions, he deserves all that he suffers. 

From what has been said, I might take occasion, 

In the third place, to show the injustice of our charging Pro- 
vidence with a promiscuous and unequal distribution of its fa- 
vours among the good and the bad. That unequal distribution 
takes place in appearance only, not in reality. The whole con- 
duct of Providence sufliciently marks, which of those classes of 
men it blesses and protects. The prosperity of sinners is no 
more than a deceitful show. The great materials of happiness 
are provided for the virtuous ; and evil never fails to pursue the 
toicked. I shall close the discourse with observing, 

In the /ourlh and last place, the necessity which plainly arises 
from our present condition, of looking up to God for direction, 
and aid in the conduct of life. The result of the whole doctrine 
I have now delivered is, that man's happiness or misery is in a 
great measure, put into his own hands. In vain he complains 
of Providence. If his heart fret against the Lordy it is only be- 
cause his foolishness hath perverted his way : for on himself, and 
his own behaviour, it depends, to be free of those miseries which 
harass the wicked. — But, alas ! when we say, that this depends 
upon man, on what uncertain ground do we place his security ? 
Is man, when left to himself, equal to this high trust that is re- 
posed in him, this important charge that is committed to him, of 
attaining happiness, by wise and irreproachable conduct ? — Incon- 
stant as he is in virtue, variable in his resolutions, soft and yield- 
ing in his nature to a thousand temptations ; how shall he guide 
himself through such slippery and dangerous paths as those of hu- 
man life ; where many hidden precipices surround him ; many 
fiJse lights lead him astray ; and where the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destruction and ruin ? — 

Thankful let us be to Heaven, that in this situation, a merci- 
ful guide stretches out his hand to aid us ; that a celestial light 
shines upon us from above ; that a divine Spirit is promised 
to illuminate and strengthen us. Let us humbly request of 
Heaven, that this Spirit of the Almighty may ever be our 
guide ; never presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, but 
usteoing attentively to the voice of God ; and in all our ways 

 Hosea, iv. 17, 
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acknowledging him who only can direct our 9t^. — Upon the 
whole let us hold fast the penuasion of these fundamental truths; 
— ^that, in all his dispensations, Gk>d is just and good ; that the 
cause of all the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not in Him ; 
that virtue is the surest guide to a happy life ; that he who for- 
sakes this guide, enters upon the path of death ; but that he who 
walketh uprightly^ walketh surely ; and that he who keepeth the 
commandment J keepeth his own soul. 



SERMON LXV. 



On integrity as the guide o? li>e. 



J%e iniegritjf of the upright shall guide them. — ^Proverbs, 

xi. 3. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS and sin, are, in Ihis book of Proverbs, 
fiiequently contrasted with each other, and the advanta^ of 
the former displayed. The righteous man is shown to be more 
excellent than his neighbour, as the ways in which he walks are 
ways qf pleasantness, while the ways qf transgressors is hard. 
Honour is represented as attending the one, while shame is the 
portion of the other. The path of the one leads to life ; that 
of the other to destruction. In the text, an advantage of right- 
eousness is specified, which b not commonly attended to, and 
which some will not readily allow that it possesses. We are 
told by the wise man, that it affords light and direction to con- 
duct, and will prove our best guide through all the intricacies 
of life. T/te integrity of the upright shcM guide them ; or, as 
it is added, to the same purpose, m a following verse, the righte- 
ousness qf the perfect shall direct his way. 'Hiere are many who 
will admit, that integrity is an amiable quality ; that it is enti- 
tled to much respect, and in most cases ought to influence our 
behaviour ; who, nevertheless, are unwilling to allow it the chief 
place in the direction of their worldly conduct They hold, that 
a certain artful sagacity, founded upon knowledge of the world, 
is the best conductor of every one who would be a successful ad- 
venturer in life ; and that a strict attention to integrity, as his 
only guide, would often lead him into danger and distress. In 
opposition to tenets of this kind, I now purpose to shew that, 
amidst aU perplexities and dangers, there is no guide we can 
choose so safe, and so successfiu on the whole, as the int^ity 
of an upright mind ; and that, upon every trying occasion, prin- 
dples of probity and honour will conduct a good man through 
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"" life with more advantage, than if he were to act upon the most 
refined system of worldly wisdom. 

. It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily un- 
derstood. He is one who makes it his constant rule to follow the 
road of duty according as the word of Grod, and the voice of 
his conscience, point it out to him. 

He is not guided merely by afiections, which may sometimes 
give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. The 
upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, which deter- 
mines him to esteem nothing but what is honourable, and to 
abhor whatever is base and unworthy in moral conduct Hence 
you find him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty friend, the 
affectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, the pious 
Worshipper, the public-spirited citizen. He assumes no borrow- 
ed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for he acts no 
studied part ; but he is in truth what he appears to be, full of 
truth, candour and humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows 
no path but the fair and direct one; and would much rather 
fail of success, than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shews you a smiling countenance, while he meditates evil against 
you in his heart. He never praises you among your friends ; 
and then joins in traducing you among your enemies. You 
will never find one part of his character at variance with ano- 
ther. In his manners, he is simple and unaffected ; in all his 
proceedings, open and consistent — Such is the man of integrity 
spoken of in the text Let us now proceed to shew, in what 
manner, and with what effect, im^rity serves for the guide of 
his life. 

Every one who has begun to make any progress in the 
world, will be sensible, that to conduct himself in human af&irs 
with wisdow and propriety, is often a matter of no small difli- 
culty. Amidst that variety of characters, of jarring disposi- 
tions, and of interfering interests, which take place among those 
with whom we have intercourse, we are frequently at a stand as 
to the part most prudent for us to choose. Ignorant of what is 
passing in the breasts of those around us, we can form no more 
than doubtful conjectures concerning the events that are likely 
to happen. They may take some turn altogether different from 
the course in which we have imagined they were to run, and 
according to which we had formed our plans. The slightest in- 
cident often shoots out into important consequences, of which 
we were not a^vare. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, that 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue to guide him through * 
it : He finds himself embarrassed, and at a loss how to act — 
In public and in private life, in managing our own coneems, 
and in directing those of others, the doubt started by the wise 
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man frequently occurb ; fVho kfwweih what is goad/or man in 
this l\fef While thus iktigued with conjecture, we remtin per- 
plexed and undetermined in our choice; we are at the same 
time pulled to different sides, by the various emotions which be- 
long to our nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to what 
is agreeable ; on the other, interest weighs us down towards what 
seems gainful. Honour attracts us towards what is splendid ; 
and indolence inclines us to what is easy. In the consultations 
which we hold with our own mind, concerning our conduct, 
how often are we thus divided within ourselves ; puzzled by the 
uncertainty of future events, and distracted by the Contest of 
diflerent inclinations? 

It is in such situations as these, that the principle of inte- 

Srity interposes to give light and direction. While worldly men 
uctuate in the midst of those perplexities which I have described, 
the virtuous man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every 
dubions case, and whose decisions he holds to be infallible. He 
consuhs his conscience. He listens to the voice of God. Were 
it only on a few occasions that this Oracle could be consulted, 
its value would be less. But it is a mistake to imagine, that 
its responses are seldom given. Hardly is there any material 
transaction whatever in human life, any important question 
that holds us in suspense as to practice, but the difference be- 
tween right and wrong will shew itself; and the principle of in- 
tegrity will, if we listen to it impartially, give a dear decision* 
Whenever tiie mind is divided within itself, conscience is seldom 
or never neutral. There b always one side or other to which 
it leans. There is always one acale of the balance, into which it 
throws the weight of some virtue^ or some praise ; of some- 
thing that 19 just and true^ lovely , honest, andqfgood report. — 
I'hese are the forms, whic!) rise to the observation of the up- 
right man. . By others they may be unseen, or overlooked ; but, 
in his e^'e, the lustre of virtue outshines all other brightness. 
Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily holds his course. 

^Let the issue of that course be ever so uncertain ; let his 

friends differ from him in opmion; let his enemies clamor; he 
is not moved ; his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question 
of his heart. What is tlie most worthy and honourable part? 
What is the part most becoming the station which he possesses, 
the character which he wishes to bear, ^e expectations which 
good men entertain of him ? Being once decided as to this, he 
liesitates no more. He shuts his ears against every solicitation. 
He pursues the direct line of integrity, without turning either to 
the right hand or to the left. ^^ It is the Lord who calleth. Him 
** I follow. Let him order what seemeth good in his sight. 
It is in this manner tbat th^ integrity of the^ uynight acts aai 
their guide^^^ 
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But asy tipoD a superficial view, it may appear hazardous to 
place ourselves entirely under such a guide, let us now proceed 
to consider what can be said in defence of thb plan of conduct^ 
and what advantages serve to recommend it 

In iAie^rst place, I affirm, that the guidance of integrity is 
the safest under which we can be placed ; that the road in which 
it leads us is, upon the whole, the freest from dangers. Perfect 
immunity from danger is not to be expected in Uiis life. We 
can choose no path, in which we may not meet with disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes. Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and perils surround it Against these perils, the men of the 
world imagine that craft and dexterity furnish the best defence ; 
and if, in any instance, they overreach the upright, they consi- 
der it as a manifest decision in fevour of their plan. But, instead 
of resting on a few instances, let us take an extensive survey of 
the course of human afiairs Let us enquire who the persons 
are that, in all the different lines of life, have gone through the 
world with most success; and we shall find, that the men of pro- 
bity and honour form by far the most considerable part of the 
list ; we shall find that men of plain understanding, acting up- 
on fair and direct views, have much oftener prospered, than men 
. of the deepest policy, who were devoid of principle. How few 
are the instances of persons who, by fidelity, worth, and stead- 
fast adherence to their duty, have either lost their fortunes, or 
incurred general displeasure, in times when human afiSsdrs were 
proceeding in their ordinary train? But how numerous and 
frequent are the examples of those whose prospects have been 
blasted, whose circumstances hate been ruined, and their names 
sunk into contempt, by vice and dishonesty ? 

The man of the world aim; at higher things, and more rapid 
success, than the man of moderation and virtue. But, at the 
same time, he incurs greater risks and dangers. No calculation 
of probabilities can insure safety to him who is acting *a deceit- 
ful part Amidst the unforeseen vicissitudes of the world, he 
has to dread not only disappointment to his plans, but the mise- 
ries also which detected fallacies may bring on his head. He 
walks on the edge of precipices, where a single false step may 
be fatal. He follows a wandering light, which, if it fail of 
guiding him by a short path to the palace of ambition, lands 
him in the pit, or the lake. Whereas, he who follows the gui- 
dance of integrity, walks in the high road on which the light of 
the sun shines. He sees before him the habitation of peace, to 
which his steps are directed ; and if he be longer in arriving 
at it, he is sure of neither wandering far astray^ nor of meet- 
ing on his road with any forms of unusual terror. ^Let it be 

always remembered, that the principle of integrity which directs 
a good man, is far from ei^cluding prudence in the conduct of 
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life. It implies no improvident or thoughtless simplicity. On 
the contnuy, it is closely connected with true wisdom. A man 
of enlarged capacity, and extensive views, is always upright 
Craft is merely the supplement of inferior abilities. It charac- 
terizes a narrow comprehension, and a little mind. ^As the 

path of int^rity is on the whole the safest path of conduct ; 

80, 

In the second place, it is unquestionably the most honourable. 
Integrity is the foundation of all that is high in character 
among mankind. Other qualities may add to its splendour ; but, 
if this essential requisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. 
Were I drawing the character of one who claimed the admira- 
tion of the world ; ami after I had ascribed to him eloquence^ 
valour, and every endowment that is most shining and captivat* 
ing, did I add, that he was a man of too much art to be trusted, 
I appeal to every one, whether, by this single stroke, the whole 
ebu^cter would not be sunk and degraded r An interested and 
crafty man may perhaps rise into influence and high station ; he 
may be a rich and a powerful, but will never be a great man. 
He may be feared, and externally honoured and courted ; but in 
the secret thoughts of men he finds no respect We all feel, 
that magnanimous sentiments cannot dwell in the same breast 
with selfishness and deceit 

He who rests upon an internal principle of virtue and honour, 
will act with dignity and a boldness, of which they are inca- 
pable who are wholly guided by interest He is above those 
timid suspicions, and cautious restraints, which fetter and em- 
barrass their conduct That firmness which the consciousness 
of rectitude inspires, gives vigour and force to his exertions on 
every great occasion. It adds double weight to all the abilities of 
which he is possessed. It even supplies the place of those abi- 
lities in which he is defective. They who oppose him are obli- 
ged to honour him. They look up to him with a secret awe, as 
to one who moves above them in a superior sphere ; regardless 
of their good or ill opinion, of their promise or their threat- 
enings : like one of those celestial luminaries which holds its 
course through its orbit, without being afiected by any commo- 
tions among the elements below. Such a man is trusted, and 
relied upon, as well as esteemed, because all know where to find 
him, and upon what system he acts. He attaches friends and 
followers to himself, without courting them; and though his 

Eirogress towards fame should be slow, and interrupted at first 
y crooked arts, it is nevertheless certain and sure. The public 
may be misled for a while, in judging of real merit ; but it is 
seldom unjust at the last As persons continue to come forward 
fo view, and to act their part in trying circumstances, their 
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characters are at length fully ascertained ; and, alniost always, 
rated as they deserve. How corrupt soever the world may be, 
they cannot withhold approbation from him whose conduct is- 
marked by uniform integrity and honour. Enemies he will have, 
but the public favours Um ; the multitude of men wish him suc- 
cess ; and destine him, in their thoughts, to every step of his 
preferment, before he arrives at it. 

In the third place, the plan of conduct on which the man of 
integrity proceeds, is the most comfortable ; that is, attended 
with the greatest satisfaction in a man's own mind. Amidst 
the various and perplexing events of life, it is of singular ad- 
vantage to be kept free from doubt, as to the part most proper 
to be chosen. He who consults nothing but worldly interest, 
must, upon every turn of fortune, undergo much painful sus- 
pense. He is obliged to listen with anxious ear to every whis- 
per of report ; and, upon every new aspect which the face of 
afiairs assumes, must study how to place himself in a new pos- 
ture of defence. But the man of principle is a strang;er to these 
inward troubles. His time is not lost, nor hrs temper fretted, 
by long and anxious consultations. One light always shines 
upon him from above. One path, tlie path of integrity, alwa y 
opens clear and distinct to his view. — ^But this is not his only 
advantage, to be freed from embarrassment, by having placed 
himself under the charge of one constant guide* He is also 
i^warded with the sense of having chosen his guide well and 
wisely. He is delivered from all inward upbraidings, from all 
misgivings of mind, from all alarms founded on the dread of 
discovery and disgrace. A good conscience enables him to 
look back on the part which he has acted, with satisfaction ; 
and to look forward to the issue which it may bring, without 
concern. It is in the case of one issue only, that the man who 
acts from worldly interest can enjoy satisfaction ; that is, when 
his designs have succeeded according to his wish. But it is the 
felicity of the man who acts under the direction of inteerrity, 
that, in every issue, he has something to comfort him. Though 
success has failed him, the consolation remains of having done 
his duty, and studied to approve himself to God. 

This reference of all his actions to Divine approbation, fur-* 
nishes another source of satisfaction and peace. He looks up, 
with pleasing hope, to a Protector in the Heavens, who bweth 
righfeousnessy and whose countenance beholdeth the upright. 
The man of worldly wisdom is conscious of having no title to the 
favour of that high administration which rules the univefse. By 
quitting the path of righteousness, he has left that straisrht road, 
in which God had appointed^iim to walk. He has taken the di- 
rection of his way to himself, and chosen to be his own guide 
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and master. To his own abilities, therefore, such as the^ are, 
he must trust; and is become wholly responsible for the issue 
of his conduct But the man of virtue hath cammiUed his way 
to the Lord. He follows the divine signal. He co-operates 
wiUi the Divine purpose. The power which sways the universe, 
is engaged on his side. By natural consequence, he has ground 
to expect that any seeming disappointments which he may now 
incur, shall be over-ruied at the end to some salutary efifect. 
Hence th^Xpecux qf God keeping the hearty to which worldly 
men are strangers. Hence a degree of hrmness and resolution 
in conduct, which it is impossible for them to possess. Especial, 
ly when we add, 

In the fourth and last place, that he who thus pursues a 
course of integrity, has always in his view the prospect of im* 
mortal rewards. That surely is the wisest direction of conduct, 
which is most amply recompensed at last But what recompense 
can worldly wisdom bestow, comparable to what is promised by 
the gospel to them who, by patient continuance in well-doingj 

look for glory J honour, and immortality. ^The recompense 

indeed is distant, but the hope of it is present ; and hope is one 
of the most powerful principles of human action. Let a man be 
firm m the belief that he is acting under the immediate protec- 
tion of Heaven, and that through all eternity he shall be reward- 
ed for what he now performs ; and as far as this belief is preva- 
lent, his conduct will be steady and determined. Wherever re- 
ligion directs him to hold his course, he will advance with intre- 
pidity. He will submit to restraints without reluctance. He 
will meet dangers without fear. To every motive which reason 
suggests in favour of virtue, the hope of life eternal adds super- 
natural strength.^-Accordingly, in the behaviour of many holy 
men, under the most trying circumstances of distress, we behold 
thb efiect eminently exemplified. It appears, with much lustre, 
in the spirited and magnanimous sentiments of the Apostle Paul, 
when he had the prospect of death before him. Behold I go 
bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall b^all me there, save that the Holy (brhost witnesseth 
that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things 
move me ; neither count I my Itfe dear unto myself so that 
I may finish my course uxithjoy.* I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at haivd, £ have 
fought a good fight ; I have finished my cowse; £ have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day.i 

^ Acts, XX. 22, 23, 24. [ 2 Timolhy. iv 6, 7, 8. 
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Thys I have endeavoured to shew in what manner the integ- 
rity of the upright guides them ; and what the advantages are, 
of placing ourselves under its guidance. If it he the line of safe- 
ty, or the line of honour, which we choose to pursue ; if we con- 
sult our present comfort, or look forward to future rewards ; in 
all these respects, the course which integrity points out is by far 
the most eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us by 
inte^ity, that it is easily understood by all men. Plans of world- 
ly policy are deep and intricate ; and experience shows how of- 
ten the ablest persons are mistaken in the measures which they 
adopt for carrying them on. But when men's intentions are fair 
and upris;ht, it will be found, that a moderate share of understand- 
inir and attention is all that is requisite, for conducting themselves 
with safety and propriety. Providence never intended, that the 
art of living happil]^ in this world should depend on that deep 
penetration, that acute sagacity, and those refinements of thought, 
which few possess. It has dealt more graciously with us ; and 
made happiness to depend on uprightness of intention, mucli more 
than on extent of capacity. For the most part, the first senti- 
ment which strikes a good man, concerning what he ought, or 
ought not to do, is the soundest, and suggests the best and wis- 
est counsel. When he hesitates, and begins to deliberate how 
far his duty, or his honour, can be reconciled to what seems his 
interest, he is on the point of deviating into a dangerous path*— — 
At the same time, it b of great consequence, that he who seeks 
to surrender his conduct to the direction of integrity should be 
well apprized of what true integrity requires. Let him guard 
against burdening conscience unnecessarily ; lest a superstitious 
regard to trifles lead him to relax in matters of higher obligation. 
Let him avoid minute scrupulosity, on the one hand. Let him 
keep at a distance from loose casuistry, on the other. But when 
he is satisfied that his conscience has been well informed, let him, 
without wavering, adhere to its dictates in the whole of his con- 
duct This will prove the truest wisdom both for this world and 
the next. — ^For he who walketh uprightly^ walketh surely. 
The path of the just is as the shining light : And it shall shine 
more and more unto the perfect day. 



SERMON LXVL 



On submission to the divine will. 



'Shall toe receive good at the hand of Ood^ and shatt toe 
not receive evil? — Job, ii. 10. 



FEW subjects of relirious exhortation are of more gene- 
ral concern, than those which respect the distresses incident to 
human life. For no society, no family, no person, can expect 
to be long exempted from them ; and when we speak of the 
prosperous, we can only mean those who are more rarely sub- 
ject to them than others. Now, under those distresses, religion 
performs two oflSces : it teaches us how we ought to bear them ; 
and it assists us in thus bearing them. Materials for both are 
found in the words of the text, which contain a sentiment so na- 
tural and just, as to carry conviction to every reasonable mind. 
They were the words of Job, at a time when, to his other cala- 
mities, this domestic affliction was added, that one who ought to 
have assaueed and soothed his sorrows, provoked his indignation 
by an unpious speech. Thou speakestj Job replies, as one qfthe 
foolish toomen speaketh : What ? shall toe receive good at the 
hand of Oodf and shall toe not receive evilf Three instructions 
naturallly arise from the text : First, that this life is a mixed state 
of eood and evil : Secondly, That both the goods and the evils 
in it proceed from Grod : And, thirdly. That there are Just rea- 
sons for our receiving with patience the evils of life, from the 
same hand which bestows its goods. 

I. This life is a mixed state of good and evil. This is a 
matter of £ict, which will be denied by none, and on which it 
is not necessary to bestow much illustration. It is evident to 
the slightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure. 
Every man's state is chequered with alternate griefs and joys, 
disappointment and success. No condition is altogether stable. 
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No life preserves always the same tenor. The vicissitudes of 
the world sometimes bring forward the afflicted into more com- 
fortable circumstances ; and often trouble the joy of the prosper- 
ous. This is the train in which human afiairs have ever been 
found to proceed ; and in which we may expect them always to 
go on. 

But though this be universally admitted in speculation, and of- 
ten confessed in discourse, the misfortune is, that few think of ap- 
plying it to their own case. The bulk of mankind discover as 
much confidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under 
the least reverse, as if Providence had first given them assur- 
ance that their prosperity was never to change, and afterwards 
had cheated their hopes. Whereas, what reason ought to teach 
us, is to adjust our mind to the mixed state in which we find 
T>urselves placed; never to presume, never to despair; to be 
thankful for the goods which at present we enjoy, and to expect 
the evils that may succeed. — Thou hast been admitted to par- 
take of the feast of life. Its good things are distributed, in va- 
rious portions, among tlie guests. Thou hast had thine allotted 
share. Complain not, when thy portion is removed. It is not 
permitted to any one, to remain always at the banquet 

II. We are taught by the text, that both the goods and the 
evils which compose this mixed state, come from the hand of 
God. A little reflection may convince us^ that, in God's world, 
neither good nor evil can happen by chance. If there were any 
one monient, in which God quitted the reins of the universe, and 
suffered any power to interfere with his administration, it is eW- 
dent, that, from that moment, the measures of his govern- 
ment must become dbjointed and mcomplete. He who governs 
all things, must govern eoptinually ; and govern the least things 
as well as the greatest He never slumbers j nor sleeps. There 
are no void spaces, no broken plans, in his administration ; no 
blessings that drop upon us without his intention ; nor any cros- 
ses that visit us, unsent by him. lam the Lordy and there is 
none else. I form the light j and create darkness. I makepeace, 
and create evil. I the Lord do all these things.* 

How it has come to pass, that this life should contain such a 
mixture of goods and evils, and that the mixture too should be 
of God^s appointment, gives rise to a difficult enquiry. For how 
can any thmg but what is good, proceed from the God of love? 
Can darkness issue from the source of light ? or can it be any 
satisfaction to the Father of mercies , to behold the sorrows of 
creatures whom he has made ? — Here there was room for much 
perplexity, till revelation informed us, that the mixture of evils 
in man's estate is owing to man himself. Had he continued a^ 

* Isaiah, zlv. 6, 7. 
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CU)d originaliy mz^e him, he would have received nothing but 
good from his Creator. His apostacy and corruption opened the 
gates of the tabernacle of darkness. Misery issued forth, and has 
ever since pursued him. In the present condition of his nature, 
that misery is partly punishment, partly trial. He is become in- 
capable of bearing uninterrupted prosperity ; and, by the mixture 
of evils in his lot, merciful designs are carried on for his im- 
provement and restoration. 

What the text leads us at present to consider is, the effect that 
will follow from imitating the example of Job, and referring to 
the hand of the Almighty, the evils which we suffer, as well as 
the goods which we enjoy. Such a reference of the distressful 
events of our life to tiie appointment of Heaven, not only is 
a duty which piety requires, but tends also to mitigate distress, 
and to suggest consolation. For to dwell, as is too commonly 
done, upon the instruments and subordinate means of our trou- 
ble, IS frequently the cause of much grief, and much sin.-— — 
When we view our sufferings as proceeding merely from our fel- 
low-creatures, the part which they have acted in bringing them 
upon us, is often more grating than the suffering itself. The un- 
reasonableness, perhaps, of an enemy, the treachery of a friend^ 
the ingratitude or insolence of one whom we had much obliged^ 
add weight to a load laid upon us by means so provoking. The 
thoughts of their malignity, or of our own neglect in guarding 
against it, serve to poison the sore. Whereas, if, instead of look- 
ing to men, we behold the cross as coming from God, these ag- 
gravating circumstances would eflect us less ; we would feel no 
more than a proper burden ; we would submit to it more patiently ; 
and many resources would open to us, as shall in a little be 
shewn, from thinking of the hand that lays it on. Had Job, 
when dispoiled of all his substance, thought of nothing but the 
Chaldeans and Sabeans who robbed him, with what violent pas- 
sions would he have been transported, and with what eager de- 
sires of /evenge tormented ? Whereas, considering them as 
rods and instruments only in the divine hand, and receiving the 
correction as from the Almighty himself, the tumult of his mind 
wbsided ; and with respectful composure he could say. The Lord 
gave ; and the Lord hath taken away : Blessed be the name 
of the Lord! This leads me, 

HI. To consider the last, and most important instruction, ari- 
sing from the text ; namely, that there are many reasons why we, 
who receive good from the hand of God, should receive with pa- 
tience the evils which he is pleased to inflict. This is strongly 
conveyed by that interrogatory form of speech, in which the sen- 
timent of Job is expressed : What ? shall we receive good at the 
hand qf Gody and shall we not receive evil? In order to unfold 
all that is contained in this appeal made to every man's conscience, 
let us cgnsiderj 
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In ihejirst place, that the good things which God has bestow- 
ed, afford sufficient evidence for our believing, that the evils 
which he sends, are not causelessly or wantonly inflicted. Did 
we live in a world which bore the marks of a malicious or cruel 
governor, there might be reason for distrusting every step ci 
his conduct. But in the world which we inhabit, we behold, 
on the contrary, plain marks of predominant goodness. We 
behold the structure of the universe, the order of nature, the 
general course of Providence, obviously arranged with a bene- 
volent regard to the welfare of men. All the art and contrivance 
of which. the divine works are full, point to this end ; and the 
more they are explored, create the firmer belief, that the good- 
ness of the Deity gave rise to the system of creation. ^What 

is the conclusion to be thence drawn, but that, in such parts of 
the divine administration as appear to us harsh and severe, the 
same goodness continues to preside, though exercised in a hidden 
and mysterious manner. 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, If some powerful 
friend had placed you in an opulent and comfortable station, and 
in the general conduct of your aflairs, had discovered the most 
disinterested kindness, you would not ascribe any occasional 
discouragements you received, to some unknown reason or cause, 
rather than to his unfaithfulness or cruelt}' ? Ought not the ex- 
perience which we have had, and the discovery which all nature 
affords, of the divine goodness, to lead us to put alike construction 
on the evils which we suffer from a hand that hath so frequently 

loaded us wilii good ? ^Have we forgotten, in the midst of our 

complaints, who brought us into the light of day ; who watched 
over our helpless infancy ; who reared our growing childhood ; 
and, through ten thousand surrounding dangers, has been our 
protector and guardian until this day ? How often has he rescued 
us from sickness and death, and made our hearts glad with unex- 
pected comforts ? Now, that some cloud is thrown over our pros- 
perity, or some blessing withdrawn, in which for a time we had 
r^oicc^, can we imagine that there is no good cause for this change 
of his proceeding ? Shall we suspect that hb natiu^ is entirely 
altered? Hath God/orgotten to be graciotu f Hath fie in anger 
shut up his tender mercies ! No ; let us say with the Psalmist, 
7%isismy ir\firmity; but I will remember the works qf the Lard, 
I will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High,* 
One signal work of the Most High, at least, let us remember, and 
rejoice in the remembrance of it; even that final remedy which 
he has provided for all the evils occasioned by sin, in the redemp- 
tion of the world accomplished by Jesus Christ He who spared 
not his oifm Son, but delivered him up for us all, will he, 

# 

• PMlm Ixxvii, 9. 10. 
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in any case, wmtonly aflUct the ChildreD of men with superfluous 
and unnecessary sorrows ? Is not this a proof so satisfactory, so 
express and demonslratiTe, of the gracious purposes of God, as 
should dispose us to take in good part every tning which pro- 
ceeds from him ? Consider, 

In the second place, that the good things we receive from God 
are undes»-ved, the evils we suffer are justly merited. Every 
reasonable person must feel the weight of this consideration, for 
producing patience and submission. For, though to suffer at 
any rate be grievious, yet to suffer unjustly is doubly gaUing. 
Whereas, when one receives a mixed portion, whereof the goods 
are above his deserts, and the evils below his deserts, to complain, 
in such a case, is unreasonable ; there is more ground for being 
tiiankful. All, it is true, have not deserved evil equally. Yet 
all of us deserve it more or less ; and to merit good at tiie hand 
of the Lord, i^ what none of us can pretend. At the best, we 
are but unprofitable servants. Even this is more than we are 
entitled to claim. For if God were to enter intojudgment with 
us, who could stand before him ? who could justify himself in his 
sight ? When the most inoffensive compare their conduct with 
Giod's holy law ; when they reflect upon the duties they have 
omitted, and the actual guilt they have contracted, they will find 
more reason to accuse themselves, than to complain of the divine 
ehastisement Whatever innocence any of us may plead, nay^ 
whatever merit we may claim, with respect to men and the 
world, we suffer no more than what we deserve from the Crover- 
nor of the world ; and of his displeasure, we know that the wrath 
of man is no other than the instrument 

Not only all of us have done evil, but what ought to be par- 
ticularly attended to, God has a just title to punish us for it^- 
Although a man know that he deserves punishment, yet he will 
not allow every one to inflict it. A child will submit to his pa- 
rents, a servant to his master, a subject to the magistrate, when 
he would not bear correction from another hand. But no pa- 
rent can have so complete a right to authority over hb children, 
no master over his servants, no magistrate over his subjects, as 
the Almighty hath over us. When we were bom, we brought 
nothing with us into God's word. During our continuance in 
it, we have lived on the good things which God has pleased to 
lend us ; and of which, God and our own conscience know that 
we have made but a sorry improvement. When he thinks pro* 
per to take any of them away, no wrong is done us ; for thejr 
were not ours. To have enjoyed them so long, was a &vour» 
To enjoy them always was what we neither deserved, nor had 
any title to expect 

In the third place, the good things which at different times we 
kave received and enjoyed, are much greater than the evils 
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which we suffer. Of this fact, I am sensible it will be difficult 
to persuade the afflicted. But would they weigh, in a fair ba« 
lance, the whole of their circumstances, they would find it true* 
Whatever persons feel at the present, makes so strong an im- 
pression upon tliem, as very common to obliterate the memory 
of all the past. When one is impressed with some painful dis- 
ease in his body, or wrung with some sore distress of mind, 
every former comfort, at that moment, goes for nothing.-—' 
Life is beheld in all its gloom. A dark cloud seems to hang 
over it ; and it is reviled, as no other than a scene of wretch- 
edness and sorrow. But this is to be unjust to human life, as 

well as ungrateful to its author. ^Let me only desire you to 

think how many days, how many months, how many years, 
you have passed in health, and ease, and comfort *, how many 
pleasurable feelings you have had ; how many friends you have 
enjoyed ; how many blessings, in short, of different kinds you 
have !asted ; and you will be forced to acknowledge, that more 
materials of thanksgiving present themselves, than of lamenta^ 

tion and complaint ^These blessings, you will say, are past 

But though past, ought they to bo gone from your remembrance ? 
Do they merit no place, in the comparative estimate of the goods 
and evils of your state ? Did you, could you expect, that, in 

this mutable would, any temporal joy was to last for ever ? 

Has gratitude no influence, to form your minds to a calm acqui- 
escence in your benefactor's appointments ? What can he more 
reasonable than to say, " Having in former times received '^ so 
^^ many good things from the hand of God, shall I not now, 
^^ without murmuring, receive the few evils which it pleases him 
" to send.'' 

In the Jburth place, not only the goods of life are, upon the 
whole, greater than its evils ; but the evils which we suffer are 
seldom, or never, without some mixture of good. As there is 
no condition on earth of pure unmixed felicity, so there is none 
so miserable, as to be destitute of every comfort Entire, and 
complete misery, if ever it take place, is of our own procuring^ 
not of God's sending. None but the most gross and atrocious 
sinners can be in such a situation, as to discover no ray of relief 
or hope. In the ordinary distresses of life, it is generally our 
own folly and infirmity which, opon tlie loss of some one bles- 
sing that we had high^ prized, deprives us of satisfaction in all 
other things. Many of our calamities are purely imaginary, 
arid self-created ; arising from rivalship or competition with 
others, and from false opinions of the importance of objects, to 
which custom and fashion have annexed an ideal value. Were 
these mistaken opinions once corrected by reason, the evil would 
disappear and contentment would resume its place. With res- 
pect to those calamities whieh are inflicted by God, his Proyi- 
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dence- has made this wise and merciful constitutioD, that after 
the first shook, the burden by degrees is lightened. Time brings 
a gentle and powerful opiate to all misfortune. What is very 
vioianty cannot last long ; and what lasts long, we become accus- 
tomed to bear. Every situation that is permanent, at length is felt 
to be toleraUe. The mind accommodates itself to it ; and by der 
grees regains its usual tranquillity. Hence the greatest part of the 
evils of life are more terrible in the previous apprehension, than in 
the actual feeling ; and it seldom happens but, in one corner or other, 
something is found on which the mind can lay hold for its relief. 

How many, for instance, do we behold around us, straitened 
in their worldly circumstances, and yet finding the means to live 
cheerfully, with poverty and peace in the same habitation ? If 
we are deprived of friends whom we tenderly loved, are there 
not still some remaining, from whom we may expect much com- 
fort ? If our bodies are afiSicted with sore disease, have we not 
reason to be thankful that our mind continues vigorous and en- 
tire ; that we are in a situation to look around us for whatever 
can afford us ease ; and that, after the decay of this frail and 
mouldering tabernacle, we can look forward to a house not made 
with hands ^ eternal in the heavens ? —In the midst of all distress 
ses, there remains to every sincere Christian, that mixture of 
pure and genuine consolation, which springs flrom the promises 
and hopes of the gospel. Consider, I beseech you, what a sin- 
gularly happy distinction this makes in your situation, beyond 
the slate of those who, under the various troubles of life, are left 
without hope^ and without God in the worfd ; without any thing 
to look to, but a train of unknown causes and accidents, in which 
they see no light nor comfort. — ^Thank the Father of mercies, 
that into all the evils he sends he infuses this joyful hope, that the 
9ufferingsqf the present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in the end, to the virtuous and 
good. 

In ih%J{fth and last place, as the evils which we suffer are 
thus alleviated by a mixture of good ; so we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the evils themselves are, in many respects, good. — 
When borne with patience and dignity, they improve and enno- 
ble our character. They bring into exercise several of the man- 
ly and heroic virtues ; and, by the constancy and fidelity with 
which we support our trials on earth, prepare us for the high- 
eat rewards in heaven. — It has always been found, that the pre- 
aent constitution of human nature cannot bear uninterrupted 
prosperity, without being corrupted by it. The poisonous weeds 
which spring up in that too luxuriant soil, require the hand of 
adversity to exterpiate them. It is the experience of sorro^vand 
distress that subdues the arrogance of pride, tames the violence 
of passion^ softens the hardness of the seli^h heart, and humaa- 
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« 
izes the temper to feel for the woes of others. Many have had 
reason to say, that it was ^oodfor them to be afflicted.* When 
men take the timbrel and the harp^ and rgoice at the sound qf 
the organ J they are apt to say tmto Chdj Depart from us for we 
desire not the knowledge qfthy ways. What is the Mmighty 
that we should serve him ? But when they are holden in cords qf 
affliction, then he sheweth them i/teir work and their transgress 
sions that they have exceeded. He openeth also their ear to dis- 
cipline and commandeth that they return from iniquity A Is his 
case to be deplored as highly calamitous, who, by forfeiting some 
transient enjoyments of the world, purchases lasting improvement 
in piety ana virtue, and exchanges a few of the good things of this 
life for the better things of another ? 

IxFLLTENCED by such Considerations as these, let us look up 
with reverence to the great Disposer of events ; and under any 
distress with which he is pleased to visit us, let us utter no 
other voice but this ; Shall we receive good at the handofOod^ 
andshaUwe not receive evil f-^Men are too often ingenious in 
making themselves miserable, by aggravating to their own fan- 
cy, beyond bounds, all the evils which they endure. They com* 
pare themselves with none but those whom they imagine to be 
more happy ; and complain tliat upon them alone has fallen the 
whole load of human sorro\>'s. Would they look with a more 
impartial eye on the world, they would see themselves surroun- 
ded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup which Providence has prepar^ for us all. ^< I 
^' will restore your daughter again to life," said the {lastem 
sage to a Prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of a be- 
loved child, ^' provided you are able to engrave on her tomb the 
** names of three persons who have never mourned." The prince 
made inquiry after such persons ; but found the inquiry vain and 
was silent. 

To every reflidonable person, who retains the belief of religi- 
ous principles, many alleviating circumstances, and many ail- 
ments for patience, will occur under every distress. K we rest 
on this firm persuasion, that there is a wise and just Providence 
which disposes of all events, we shall have reason to conclude, that 
nothing happens to us here without some good design. Trusting 
that a happy termination shall at last arrive to the disorders of our 
present state, we shall be enabled, amidst all the varieties or for- 
tutie, to preserve that equanimity which befits Christians, and un« 
der every trial to say, // is the Lord; let him do what seemeth 
good in his sight. 

* Psxlm cx\iL 71, t Job, x\l 12.— zxzvi. 8. 



SERMON LXVn. 



On friendship. 



Hiine oum/riendy and thy faiher^s friend forsake not. 

Proverbs, xxvii. 10. 



WHATEVER relates to the behaviour of men in their soci- 
al character is of great importance in religion. The duties 
which spring from that character, form many branches of the 
great law of charity, which is the fiivourite precept of Christian- 
ity. They, therefore, who would separate such duties from a 
religious spirit, or who at most treat them as only the inferior 

Krts of it, do a real injury to religion. They are mistaken 
ends of piety, who, under the notion of exalting it, place it in 
a sort of insulated corner, disjoined from the ordinary afiairs of 
the world, and the connections of men with one another. On 
the contrary, true piety influences them all. It acts as a vivifying 
spirit, which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and conducts 
them. It is no less friendly to men than zealous for the honour 
of God ; and by the generous afiections which it nourishes, and the 
beneficent influence which it exerts on the whole of conduct, is 
fiilly vindicated from every reproach which the infidel would 
throw upon it — ^In this view, I am now to discourse on the nature 
and duties of virtuous friendship, as closely connected with the 
true spirit of religion. It is a subject which the inspired philoso- 
pher, who is the author of this book of Proverbs, has thought 
worthy of his repeated notice ; and in many passages has bestowed 
the highest eulogiums on fnendship among ^;ood men. •^s oini- 
meni and perfume refoice the hearty so doth the sweetness of a 
man's friend hy hearty counsel. Jis iron sharpeneth irony so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. Make sure of 
thy friend ;for faithful are the wounds of a friend. Jl friend 
hveth at all timef: and a brother is bom for adversity. TTterc 
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is a friend that stieketh closer than a brother. Thine own 
friendy and thy fathef^sfriendy it is said in the tBsi,/orsake nai. 

I MUST begin the subject, by observing, that there are among 
mankind friendships of different kinds, or at least, connections 
which assume that name. When they are no more than confed- 
eracies of bad men, they ought to be called conspiracies rather 
than friendships. Some bond of common interest, some league 
against the innocent and unsuspecting, may have united them for 
a time. But they are held together only by a rope of sand. At 
bottom they are all rivals, and hostile to one another. Their 
friendship can subsist no longer than interest cements them. Eve- 
ry one looks with a jealous eye on his supposed friend ; and 
watches the first favourable opportunity to desert, or to betray. 

Friendships too there are of a different kind, and of a more 
respectable nature, formed by the connection of political par- 
ties. It is not, perhaps, on selfish or crooked designs that 
such friendships are originally founded. Men have been asso- 
ciated together, by some public interest, or general cause, or for 
defence against some real or imagined danger; and connections 
thus formed, often draw men into close union, and inspire for 
a season no small degree of cordial attachment. When upon 
just and honourable principles this union b founded, it has pro- 
ved, on various occasions, favourable to the cause of liberty and 
good order among mankind. At the same time, nothing in more 
ready to be abused than the name of public spirit, and a public 
cause. It is a name, under which private interest is o(\en shel* 
tered, and selfish designs are carried on. The unwary are al- 
lured by a specious appearance ; and the heat of (action usurps 
the place of the generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships, whether of the laudable or the 
suspicious kind, that I am now to discourse; but of private 
friendships, which grow neither out of interested designs nor 
party zeal ; but which flow from that similarity of dispositions, 
that corresponding harmony of minds, which endears some per- 
son to our heart, and makes us take as much part in his circum- 
stances, fortunes, and fate, as if they were our own. The soul qf 
Jonathan was knit with the soul oj David ; and Jonathan loved 
him as his own soul* Such friendships certainly are not unreal ; 
and, for the honour of human nature, it is to be hoped, are not 

altogether unfrequent, among mankind. Happy it is, whea 

they take root in our early years ; and are engrafted on the in- 
genuous sensibility of youth. Friendships, then contracted, re- 
tain to the last a tenderness and warmth, seldom possessed by 
friendships thai are formed in the riper periods of life. The re- 
membrance of ancient and youthful connection^ melts every hxxr 

*^ 1 Samue), xviii. I. 
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ftian heart ; and the disjsolution of them is, perhaps, the most 
/painful feeling to which we are expoaed here below.-— -^But at 
« whatever period of life friendships are formed, as long as they 
Continue smcere and affectionate^ they form, undoubtedly, one of 
the greatest blessings we can enjoy. By the pleasing communi- 
cations of all our sentiments which they prompt, they are just- 
ly said to double our pleasures and to divide our sorrows. They 
give a brighter sunshine to the gay incidents of life ; and they 
enlighten the gloom of its darker hours. A faithful friend^ it 
is justly and beautifully said, by one of the Apocryphal writers^ 
is the medicine of life* A variety of occasions happen, when to 
pour forth the heart to one whom we love and trust, is the chief 
comfort, perhaps the only relief, we can enjoy. Miserable is he 
who, shut up within the narrow inclosure of selfish interest, has 
no person to whom he can at all times^ with full confidence, ex- 
pand his soul. 

Singe cordial friendship is so great a blessing to human life, 
let us proceed to consider what duties it requires, and by what 
methods it may be cultivated to most advantage. The fundament- 
al qualities of true friendship are, constancy and fidelity. With- 
out these material ingredients it is of no value. An inconstant 
man is not capable of friendship. He may perhaps have affec- 
tions which occasionally glow in his heart ; which excite fond- 
ness for amiable qualities ; or connect him with seeming attach- 
ment to one whom he esteems or to whom he has been obliged. 
But after these feelings have lasted for a little, either fancied in- 
terest alienates him, or some new object attracts him ; and he is 
no longer the same person to thosa^whom he once loved. A man 
of this inconstant mind cannot be said to have any mind at all. 
For where there is no fixedness of moral principle, occasional 
feelings are of no value ; mind is of no effect ; and with such per- 
sons it is never desirable to have any connection. Where con- 
>stancy is wanting there can be no fidelity, which is the other basis 
of friendship. For all friendship supposes entire confidence and 
trust; supposes the seal of secrecy to be inviolable ; sup{)Oses pro- 
mises and engagements to be sacred ; and no advantage of our 
own to be pursued, at the expense of our friend's honour. An 
inconstant man is despicable. A faithless man is base. 

But supposing neither constancy nor fidelity to be altogethei; 
wanting, still however friendship is in hazard of suffering from 
the follies, and unreasonable humours, to which all of us are lia- 
ble. It is to be regarded as a tender plant in an unfavourable 
soil, which, in order to its flourishing, requires to be reared and 
Bursed with care. The following directions may be of usfi foe 
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{>romoting its cultivation, and preserving it from whatever mig^ 
be apt to blast and wither it 

In the first place, let me advise you not to expect perfection 
in any with whom you contract friendship. It holds in general 
with respect to all wordly pursuits, that the more moderate our 
expectations are, they are likely to be the more successful. If 
in any situation of life, we hope to possess complete happiness, 
we may depend on receiving mortifications. If, in any person, 
we trust to find nothing but perfection, we may be assured that, 
on longer acquaintance, we shall meet with disappointments. In 
the case of friendship, this admonition is the more necessary to 
be given, as a certain warmth and enthusiasm belong to it, which 
are apt to carry us beyond the bounds of nature. In young minds, 
especially, a disposition of this kind is often found to take place. 
They form to themselves romantic ideas, gathered perhaps from 
fictitious histories, of the high and heroic qualities which belong 
to human nature. All those qualities they ascribe, without re- 
serve or limitation, to the person with whom they wish to enter 
into intimate friendship ; and on the least &ilure appearing, ali- 
enation instantly follows. Hence many a friendship, hastily per- 
haps contracted, is as hastily dissolved, and disgust succeeds to 
violent attachment — ^Remember, my friends, that a faultless cha- 
tdjcier on earth is a mere chimera. Many failings you experience 
in yourselves. Be not surprised when you discover the like in 
others, of whom you had formed the highest opinion. The best 
and most estimable persons are they, in whom the fewest mate- 
rial defects are found ; and whose great and solid qualities coun- 
terbaluice the common infirmjldes of men. It b to these quali- 
ties you are to look in forming friendships ; to good sense and 
prudence which constitute the Imsis of every respectable charac- 
ter ; to virtue, to good temper, to steadiness of affection ; and ac- 
cording to the union of these dispositions, esteem yourselves hap- 
py in the friend whom you choose. 

In the second place, I must admonish you not to be hurt by 
differences of opinion arising in intercourse with your friends. 
It is impossible for these not to occur. Perhaps no two persons 
were ever cast so exactly in the same mould, as to think always 
in the same manner on every subject It was wisely contrived 
by Providence, that diversity of sentiment should take place 
among men, on purpose to exercise our (acuities, and to give 
variety to human life. Perpetual uniformity of thought would 
become monotonous and insipid. — ^When it is with regard to 
trifles that diversity or contrariety of opinion shows itself, it is 
^ildish in the last d^ree, if this become the ground of estranged 
affection. When from such a cause there arises any breach of 
friendship, human weakness is then discovered in a mortifying 
light. In matters of serious moment, the sentiments of the best 
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and worthiest may vary from those of their friends, according 
as their linea of life divergey or as their temper and haUts of 
thought present objects under difierent points of view. But, 
among candid and liberal minds, unity of affection will still be 
preserved. No man has any title to erect his own opinions into 
an universal and infallible stardard ; and the more enlai^ged that 
any man's mind is, the more readily he will overlook differences 
in sentiments, as long as he is persuaded that the mind of his 
friend is upright, and that he follows the dictates of conscience 
and integrity. 

Ik flie third place, it is material to the preservation of friend- * 
ship, that openness of temper and manners, on both hands, be 
cultivated. Nothing more certainly dissolves friendship, than 
the jealousy which arises from darkness and concealment If 
your situation obl^ you to take a different side from your 
friend, do it openly. Avow your conduct ; avow your motives ; 
as far as honour aUows, disclose yourselves frankly; seek no 
cover from unnecessary and mysterioas secrecy. Mutual confix 
dence is the soul of friendship. As soon as that is destroyed, or 
even impaired, it is only a show of friendship that remains. 
What was once cordial intimacy, degenerates first into formal 
civility. Constraint on both sides next succeeds; and disgust 
or hatred soon follow. — ^The maxim that has been laid down by 
certain crooked politicians, to behave to a friend with the sanw 
guarded caution as we would do to an enemy, because it is pos- 
sible that he may one day become such, discovers a mind which 
never was made for the enjoyments of friendship. It is a maxim 
which, not unreasonably I admit, may find place in those politi- 
cal and party friendships, of which I before spoke, where per- 
sonal advancement is always in view. But it is altogether in- 
consistent with the spirit of those friendships, which are formed, 
and understood to be nourished by the heart 

TuE fourth advice which I give is. To cultivate, in all inter- 
course among friends, gentle and obliging manners. It is a cook 
mon error to suppose, that familiar intimacy supercedes at- 
tention to the lesser duties of behaviour ; and that, under the no- 
tion of freedom, it may excuse a careless, or even a rough de- 
meanor. On the contrary, an intimate connection can only be 
kept up by a constant wish to be pleasing and agreeable. The 
nearer and closer that men are brought together, the more fi^ 
Quent that the points of contact between them become, there is 
ttie greater necessity for the sur&ce being smooth, and every 
tiling being removed that can grate or offend. — ^Let no harsh- 
ness, no appearance of neglect, no supercilious affectation of su- 
periority, occur in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a 
proneness to rebuke a captious and contradictious spirit, are 
often known to embitter domestic life^ and to set frjiends at '^7- 
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Yianoe. (n those smaller articles of behaviour, where men are 
too Mfii to be careless, and to indulge their humour without r^ 
dtramt, the real character is often understood to break forth and 
shew itself. It is by no means enough, that in all matters of se- 
rious interest, we think ourseleves ready to prove the sincerity of 
our friendship. These occur more rarely. The ordinary te- 
Qor of life is composed of small duties and offices, which men 
have occasion daily to perform ; and it is only by rendering daily 
behaviour agreeable, that we can long preserve the comforts of 
friendship. 

In the ^/th place. Let me caution you not to listen rashly to 
evil reports against your friends. When upon proper grounds 
you have formed a connection, be slow of believing any thing 
^against the friend whom you have chosen. Remember, that 
there is among mankind a spirit of malignity, which too often 
takes pleasure in disturbing the society, of those who appear to 
enjoy one another. The Scripture hath warned us, that there 
is a whisper who separateth ch^ffrjiends ; there is a false wii' 
ness who soweth discord among brethren. Give not therefore 
a ready ear to the officious insinuations of those who, under the 
guise of friendly concern, come to admonish you, Ihat you ought 
to stand on your guard against those whom they ace you disposed 
to trust. Consider, whether, under this fair appearance, there 
flijiy not lurk some secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed 
interest. Chase not every flying report Suffiur not the poison 
of jealousy easily to taint your mind, and break your peace. X 
wide difference there is between that weak credulity which allows 
itself to be imposed upon blin<&y, and that dark and suspicious 
spirit which is always inclined to the evil side. It forms part of 
the character of a wise and good man, that he is not prone to 
take up a reproach against his neighbour. 

In the sixths and last place. Let me exhort you not to desert 
your friend in danger or distress. Too many there are in the 
world, whose attachment to those they call their friends is con* 
(ined to the day of their prosperity. As long as that continue^ 
they are, or appear to be, affectionate and cordial. But as soon 
as their friend is under a doud, they begin to withdraw, and to 
separate their interests from his. In friendship of this sort, the 
heart, assuredly, has never had much concern. For the great 
ost of true friendship is constancy in the hour of danger, adhe- 
rence in the season of distress. — ^When your friend is calumnia- 
ted, tl^n is the time, openly and boldly to espouse his cause.-— 
When his situation is dianged, or his fortunes are falling, then 
is the time of affording prompt and zealous aid. When sickness 
or infirmity occasion him to be neglected by others, that is the 
opportunity which every real friend will seize, of n^ouUing all 
iaa afbctiaoate attentions wbich love suggests. Thesci ara thp 
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important duties, the sacred claims of friendship, which religion 
and virtue enforce on every worthy mind. — ^To show yourselves 
warm, after this manner, in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem, even from those who have personal interest in opposing 
him. This honourable zeal of friendship has, in every age, attrac- 
ted the veneration of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest 
posterity the names of those who have given up their fortunes, 
and have even exposed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom 
they loved ; while ignominy and disgrace have ever been the por- 
tion of them, who deserted their friends in the evil day. Thine 
mtm/riend/orsake not. 

Before concluding^ it must not be forgotten, that tlie injunc- 
tion of the Wise Man in the tezt is accompanied with this re- 
markable expression ; not only thine own/fiendj but also, thj/ 
Jather^s/ritndj/orsake not. These words bnng back to our re- 
membrance the days of former years ; and sugg^ted a sentiment 
which cannot but touch every feeling heart, llune own friend 
may be dear ; thy father's friend ou^t to be sacred. As long 
as life remains in any human breast, the memory of those an- 
cient ties should remain, which connected us once with our fa- 
ther, and our father's house. Thy father has perhaps, long ago 
gone down to the dust But when you recall the innocent days 
of childhood and youtl\ ; when you tfiink of those family trans- 
actions, which once gladdened your hearts; your father's frienfl, 
in the midst of these, will nse to your remembrance. There was 
a time when you accosted him with respect, or looked up to him 
with fondness^ and was made happy by his kindly notice. Does 
such a one now survive, and shall he not receive from you some 

Eortion of filial reverence and honour ? To disreganl and neglect 
im, is to spurn your father's memory ; is to insult the ashes of 
him who now sleeps in the grave ; is to transmit yourselves to 
those who shall succeed you, as unfeeling and base., Thine own 
friend J and thy fathen^s friend, forsake not. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the chief duties which belong to 
virtuous friendship ; and some of the principal means by which 
this sacred bond riioald he preserved unbroken ; this holy flanie 
should be kept alive in the human breast The spirit, and sen- 
timents, which I have studied to inspire, are such as virtue 
breathes, and such as true piety should increase. It is thus we 
fulfil that great law of love which our Divine Master taught 
It is thus we prepare ourselves for those ha{^y r^ons, where 
eharity neverfaUeth ; where, in the presence of the God of love 
eternal and invariable friendships unite together all the blessed ; 
fiiendships, which by no human infirmity disturbed, by death 
never separated, shall continue, throughout endless ages, a great 
jod disti(iguisbed portion of the celestial felicity. 



SERMON EXVni. 



On the conduct to be held with regard to future 

EVENTS. 



Boiistnot thyself cf to-morrow; for thou kncwest not what a 
day fi^y bring forth. — ^Proverbs^ xxvii. 1. 



FROM these words 1 purpose to discourse of the proper 
conduct which we ousfat to hold, with r^ard to futurity, amidst 
tbe present uncertainties of life. Time and life are always going 
on, and to each of us are prepairing changes in our state. What 
these may be, whether for the better or for the worse, we can- 
not tell ; as it hath pleased the wisdom of Providence, to cover 
futurity with a veil which no mortal can lift up. In the mean 
time, none of us can avoid forming designs, and, and laying plans, 
for the time to come. The present moment is never sufficient to 
give full employment to the active mind of man, without some 
excursions into futurity ; and in these excursions, the present is 
often wholly spent It is therefore the highest consequence, 
that a proper direction be given to the mind, in its employments 
of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, in the prospects 
which we take of £at unknown, region false hopc«, or ill-ground- 
ed fears, shall fitter or torment us in vain. We know not, as 
the Wise Man tells us, what a day may bring forth. It may, 
very probably, produce something that we had not looked for ; 
and therefore, instead o{ boasting ourselves of to-marroWy as the 
multitude are apt to do, it becomes us to be disciplined and pre- 
pared, for whatever it may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in confirmii^ the truth, 
which is the foundation of the admonition in the text ; in prov- 
ing, either that change and mutability belong to* our present 
state, or that the changes of it cannot be forseen by us. These 
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ire truths so obvious and confessed, that an attempt to confirm 
them is like proving that all men are to die. At the same time, 
obvious as they are, it were to be wished, that the thoughts of 
men dwelt upon them more. For by a strange but prevailing de- 
ception, it would seem, from the general conduct of mankind, 
that almost every one thinks his own case an exception from the 

feneral law ; and that he may build plans with as much confi- 
ence on his present situation, as if some assurance had been giv* 
en him that it were never to change. Hence it has been often 
observed by serious persons, that there is no more general cause 
to which the vices of men can be ascribed, theur fbrgetfulness of 
Ood and their neglect of duty, than to their presuming upon the 
continuance of life, of pleasure, and prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends, into your own state ; and 
you must unavoidably perceive that, from the beginning, it has 
been so cuiitrived by FVovidence, that there should be no perma- 
nent stability to man's condition on earth. The seeds of altera- 
tion are every where sown. In your health, life, possessions, 
connexions, pleasures, there are causes of decay imperceptibly 
working ; secretly underminining the foundations of what appears 
to you the most stable ; continuaJIy tending to abolish the pre- 
sent form of things, and to bring forward new appearances, and 
new objects in their order : So that nothing is, or can be sta- 
tionary on earth. All changes, and passes. It is a stream 
which is ever flowing ; a wheel which is ever turning round. 
When you behold the tree covered with blossoms in the spring, 
or loaded with fruit in the autumn, as well may you imagine, 
that those blossoms, or that fruit, are to remain in their place 
through the whole year, as believe that human affairs are to 
continue, for to-day and to-morrow, for this year and the next, 
proceeding in the same tenour. To render this reflection still 
more serious, think, I pray you, on what small and inconsider- 
able causes those changes depend, which afiect the fortunes of 
men, throughout their whole lives. How soon is evil done! 
There needs no great bustle or stir, no long preparation of 
events, to overturn what seems most secure, and to blast what 
appears most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the ocean ; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our fortunes, is 
overwhelmed in the deep. A spark of a candle falls by night in 
some neglected comer ; and the whole substance of families is 
consumed in flames before the morning. A casual blow, or a 
sudden fall, deranges some of our internal parts ; and the rest of 
life is distress and misery. It is awful to think, at the mercy of 
how many seeming contingencies we perpetually lie, for what we 
cdl happiness in tiiis world. 

In the midst, however, of all these apparent contingencies, 
plans and designs for the future are every day formed ; pursuits 
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are undertaken ; and life proceeds in its usual train. Fit and 
proper it is, that life should thus proceed. For the uncertainty 
of to-morrow was never designed by Providence, to deter us 
from acting or planning to-day ; but only to admonish us, that 
we ought to plan, and to act soberly and wisely. — ^What that 
wise and sober conduct is which becomes us, what the rules and 
precautions are, which, in such a state as ours, respect futurity, 
1 now proceed to show. They may be comprehended in the 
following directions. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; Despair 
not of to-morrow ; Delay not till to-morrow what is proper U> 
be done to-day ; Prepare thyself for whatever to-morrow may 
bring forth ; Build thy hopes of happiness on something more 
solid and lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow will 
produce. 

I. In the words of the text, Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
that is, never presume arrogantly on futurity ; in tlie must fair 
and promising state of fortune, beware of pride and vanity ; be- 
ware of restii^ wholly upon yourselves, and fotgetting Him 
who directs the changes of this mutable state. If there be any 
virtues which the uncertain condition of the world inculcates on 
man, they are, assuredly, moderation and humility. Man was 
ibr thb end, placed in a world, where he knows so little of what 
is before him, that he might be impressed with a sense of his 
dependence on the Ruler of the world ; that he might feel the 
importance of acquiring bvour and protection from Heaven, by 
a life of piety and virtue ; and that, not knowing how soon his 
own condition may be the same with that of the most wretched, 
he might be prompted to act towards all his brethren the hu- 
mane and friendly part ^The favours which Providence bes- 
tows upon him at present, he ought to receive with thankfulness, 
and may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded not to 
boast himself of to-morrow^ the meaning of the precept is not, 
that he must be sad to-day. Rejoice he may in the day of pros- 
perity ; but certainly. Rejoice with tremblingly is the inscription 
that should be written on all human pleasures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those pleasures, become 
giddy and insolent ; who, flattered by the illusions of prosperity, 
make light of every serious admonition which the changes of 
the world give them, what can I say too strong to alarm them 
of their danger? ^Thcy have said to themselves. My moun- 
tain stands sfrongj and shall never be moved. To-morrow shall 
be as this day, and more abundantly, /shall never see adversity. 
Bash and wretched men! are you sensible how impious such 
words arc ? To the world, perhaps, you dare not utter them ; 
but they speak the secret language of your hearts. Know, you 
arc usurping upon Providence ; you are setting Heaven at defi- 
ance ; you are not only preparing dfiarger stings &r yotirselvesi 
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when the chanf^ of life shall come, but you are acceleratidg those 
changes ; you are bat briaging ruin upon ytmr own heads. For 
God will not suffer pride in man ; and the experience of all ages 
hath shown, how careful he is to check it In a thousand memora- 
ble instances, the course of his government has been visibly point- 
ed against it Ht skoweth strength with his arm^ and scat teretk 
the proud in the imaginations of their hearts^ The day of the 
Lord is upon every one that is proud and lifted up ; to humble 
the Iqfty looks cfman^ and to stain the pride ofallghryJ* Some 
of the ministers of divine displeasure are commissioned -to go 
forth ; and to humble, without delay, the boasters qf to-morrvw. 

11. As we are not to boast, so neither are we to despair, of 
to-morrow. The former admonition was directed to those 
whom prosperity had elated with vain hopes. This is designed 
for those whom a more adverse situation in life has filled with 
fears and alarms of what is to come. The reason of both ad- 
monitions is the same, thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth It may bring forth some unexpected misfortunes ; and 
therefore thou shouldst be humble in prosperity. It may bring 
forth some unforeseen relief; and therefore thou shouldst hope 
under distress. — It is too common with mankind, to be totally 
engrossed and overcome by present events. Their present coo* 
dition whatever it is, they are apt to imagine, will never change; 
and hence by prosperity they are lifted up, and by adversity 
are dejected and broken ; prone, in the one case to forget God ; 
in the other to repine against him. Wliereas, the doctrine^ 
which the changes of the world perpetually inculcate, is, that no 
state of external things should appear so important, or should so 
affect and agitate our spirits, as to deprive us of a calm, an 
equal, and a steady mind. Man knoweth neither the good, nor 
the evil, which is before him. In your patience^ therejfbre^pos^ 
sees your souls ; trusting in the day of sorrow, that God hath not 
forgotten to be gracious ; and that, though U)eeping may endure 
for a night J joy cometh to the upright in the morning. 

Distress not yourselves, then, with anxious fears about to- 
morrow. Let me exhort you to dismiss all solicitude, which 
goes beyond the bounds of prudent precaution. Anxiety, when 
it seizes the heart, is a dangerous disease, productive both of 
much sin, and much misery. It acts as a corrosive of the mind. 
It eats out our present enjoyments, and substitutes, in theiv 
place, many an acute pain. — The Wise Man, in the text, has ad- 
vised us not to boast of to-morrow : and our Saviour has instruct- 
ed us to take no thought for to morrowA Both these directions, 
properly understood, are entirely consistent; and the great 
ruk of conduct, respecting futurity, is compounded of them both r 

* bttkc^ i. U. hmk, A. U. isiiL 9r f Matth. ti. 34. 
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requiring us, neither arrogantly to presume on to*morrow, nor 
to be anxiously and fearfully solicitous about it Th-morrow, 
says our Saviour, shall tcUce thought for the things of itself. We 
shall be better able to judge of the course most proper for us to 
hold, when events have begun to come forward in their order. 
Their presence often suggests wiser counsels and more success- 
ful expedients, than it is possible for us to contrive at a distance. 
By excess of solicitude beforehand, we frequently introduce that 
confusion of mind, and that hurry and disorder of spirits, whicli 
bring us into the most unfavourable state for judging soundly. — 
Wherefore, never indulge either anxiety, or despair about futu- 
rity. Affright not yourselves with imaginary terrors. Antici- 
pate not evils, which perhaps may never come. Make the best 
which you can of this day, in the fear of God, and in the prac- 
tice of your duty ; and, having done so, leave to-morrow to itself. 
Sufficient for the day, when it comes, m//6e the evilthereqf. 

III. Delay not till to-morrow any thing which is fit and pro- 
per to be done to-day. Remember that thou art not the lord of 
to-morrow. Thou art so far from having any title to dispose 
of it, that thou art ignorant of the most material circumstances 
relating to it ; not only of what it shall bring forth, but whether 
thou shalt live to see it — ^Notwithstanding the uncontroverti- 
ble evidence of this truth, procrastination has, throughout every 
age, been the ruin of mankind. Dwelling amidst endless pro- 
jects of what they are hereafter to do, they cannot so properly 
oe said to live, as to be always about to live ; and the future has 
ever been the gulph in which the present is swallowed up and 
lost. — Hence arise many of those misfortunes which befal men 
in their worldly concerns. What might at present be arranged 
in their circumstances with advantage, being delayed to another 
opportunity, cannot be arranged at all. To-morrow being load- 
ed with the concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is clog- 
ged and embarrassed. Affairs, which have been postponed, 
multiply and crowd upon one ; till at last, they prove so intri- 
cate and perplexed, and the pressure of business becomes so 
great, that nothing is left, but to sink under the burden. Of 
him, therefore, who indulges this lingering and delaying spirit 
in worldly matters, it is easy to prognosticate that the ruin is 
not far off. 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same cause, overtake 
men, in their moral and spiritual interests. There are few, but 
who are sensible of some thing in their character and behaviour, 
which ought to be corrected, and which, at one time or other, 
they intend to correct ; some headstrong passion, which they 
design to subdue ; some bad habit, which they purpose to reform ; 
some dangerous connection, which they are resolved to break 
off. But the convenient season for these refiurmations is not 
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jret come. Certain obstacles are in the way, which they expect 
by and by to surmount ; and therefiyre they go on in peace for 
the present, in their usual courses, trusting, at a future day, to 
begin their designed improvement. In the mean time the angel, 
of death descends; and, in the midst of their distant plans, exe- 
cutes his commission, and carries them away. — Guard against 
delusions of this kind, which have been fatal to so many. — Thou 
art now. in tranquillity, in health, in possession of a cdm mind^ 
Improve these advantages, for performing all that becomes thee, 
as a man, and as a Christian ; for, who can tell how long thou 
shalt bo permitted to enjoy them? New alterations of fortune 
mtiy be just coming forward ; new troubles in public, or in pri- 
vate life, about to arise; new exigencies ready to throw tnee 
into some condition, which shall leave thee neither leisure nor 
opportunity to execute any of the good purposes thou hast at pre- 
sent in thy mind. Wherefore, trine no longer with what b so 
serious, and what may be so critical ; but to day, whik it is calU 
ed to-day 9 listen to the voice of God, and do his works. Do now, 
as the Wise Man advises, urith thy mighty whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do ;/or there is no work, nor device, nor wisdom, in the 

grave, whither thougoest.** ^Instead of delaying till to-morrow 

what ought to be done to-day, let me exhort you, 

IV. To be every day prepared for whatever to-morrow may 
bring forth. There is a certain preparation for the vicissitudes 
of life, in which the multitude are sufficiently busied ; providing, 
as they think, against whatever may happen, by increasing their 
riches, and strengthening themselves by friends, connections, and 
worldly honours. But these bulwarks which they erect, are to- 
tally insufficient against the dreaded storm. It is to some other 
quarter we must look for our defence ; for when it is the world it- 
self, whose changes we have reason to dread, the world, and the 
things of it, cannot afford us protection. The best preparation for 
all the uncertainties of futurity consists, in a well-ordered mind, a 
eood conscience, and a cheerful submission to the ^ill of Heaven. 
You know not what shall be on to-morrow. But there is one who 
knows it well ; for his decree hath fixed it. To him look up with 
reverence ; and say, " Not my will, but thine ^ done ; what thou 
<< appointest b ever wise, and just, and good." Seek to fulfil the 
part which he hath assigned you ; to do the things which he hath 
commanded you to do ; and leave all the rest to him. Whatever 
to-morrow brings forth, let it find you employed in doing justly ^ 
bmng mercy, and walking humbly with your God ; and then 
you shall meet to-morrow without fear, when you meet it without 
the upbraidings of guilt ^ 

* Eccles. ix. 10. 
VOL. II.. 29 
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If it shall bring forth to you any unexpected good, prepare to 
receive it with gratitude, temperance, and modesty. If it shall 
hring forth evil, prepare to receive it with manly fortitude. Let 
no eventsi of any kind derange your equanimity, or shake your 
constancy. Contract your desires, and moderate your hopes. 
Expect not more from the world than it is able to afford you. 
Take it for granted, that what is naturally mutable, will one day 
change ; that what was designed to be transient, will pass away. 
— Look forward to futurity without impatience. Be not desi- 
rous to know it It belongs to God. Let him bring forward 
the events of the world, in his own way. Imagine that you con- 
tinually hear those words, which our Lord once addressed to 
Peter, when he was inquiring about what was to happen to a 
fellow-disciple, fVhat is that to thee, ? Follow thou me. Amidst 
all the uncertainty of future events, this road of clear and plain 
duty lies before you ; follow Christ, and enquire no farther. Seek 
tio crooked path, in order to avoid impending dangers Turn 
not to the right handy nor to the left ; but commit thy way unto 
the Lord ; trust also in himj and he shall bring to pass the de- 
sires of thy heart, 

V. Build your hopes of happiness on somewhat more solid 
and lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow are likely to 
produce. From what has been said, you may clearly perceive, 
that he who rests wholly upon this world, builds his house upon 
the sand. Thb life, by means of wisdom and virtue, may be^ 
rendered to a good man, a tolerable, nay a comfortable state. 
But he who expects complete happiness from it, will be greatly 
deceived. Man, in his most flourishing condition, were much to 
be pitied, if he was destitute of every higher hope. Rolling from 
change to change, throughout all the days of his life, with a dark 
and unknown prospect always before him in futurity, what 
would avail a few short interrupted glimpses of happiness, which 
from time to time he %vas permitted to enjoy ? Can we believe, 
that only for such a state as this, man was designed by his great 
and good Creator? — No : Let us hUss the Ood and Father oj our 
Lord Jesus Christy whoaccording to his abundant mercy ^ hath 
begotten us again into a lively Ae^, by the resurrection of Christ 
Jrom the decide to an inheritance incorruptible , undefiledy and 
thatfadeth not away. Here is the Rock on which the mind, how- 
ever tossed by the storms of life, can securely rest. Here is the 
object to which a wise man will bend his chief attention, that, af- 
ter having acted his part on earth with fidelity and honour, he 
may be enabled, through the merits of his Saviour, to look for a 
place in the mansions of eternal and untroubled peace. This pros- 
pect is the great corrective of the present vanity of human life. 
It gives significaucy and importance to its most transitory scenes : 
^d^ in the midst of its mutability, discovers one fixed point of 
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rest He who is .habitually influenced by the hope of immortal- 
ity, will be able to look without dismay on the chanees of the 
world. He will neither boast of to-morrow, nor be auaid of it ; 
but will pass throu^ the varieties of life with a manly and un- 
broken mind ; with a noble superiority tp those fears and expec- 
tations, those cares and sorrows, which aji^tate the multitude.—' 
Such are the native eflfects of Christian faith and hope. To them 
alone it belongs to surmount all the discouragements to which 
we are now exposed ; to render our life comfortable, and our 
death blessed ; nay,' to make the day qfourdmUh better than tjhe 
day qfomr birth. 



SERMON LXIX. 



On following the multitude to do evil. 



7%ou shall nol follow a muititude to do evil. — ExoDUd, xxiii. 2* 



IN this world, wc are placed as companions and assistants 
to one another. Depending^ for most of the comforts of life, on 
mutual intercourse and aid, it was necessary, that we should be 
formed to desire the company, and to take pleasure in the good- 
will, of our fellows. But this sociability of man, thourii essen- 
tial to his present condition, has, like many other good princi- 
ples, been unhappily warped from its original purpose ; and in 
the present state of the world, has proved the cause of much 
evil. For, as vice has abounded in every age, it hath propa- 
gated itself much more easily by the assistance of this social dis- 
position. We naturally mould ourselves on the pattern of pre- 
vailing manners; and corruption is communicated from one to 
another. By mutually giving, and taking, the example of sin- 
ful liberties, licentiousness spreads and grows; each justifies 
himself by his neighbour ; and the multitude of sinners strength- 
ens one another's hands to commit iniqui^. In all the ages of 
the world, custom has had more power than reason. Few take 
the trouble of enquiring what is the right path ; the greater part 
content themselves with following that in which the multi^de 
have gone before them. No exhortation, therefore, is more ne- 
cessary to be frequently given, and to be seriously enforced, than 
that which we receive from the text ; Thou shall not follow a 
multitude to do evil. 

To acquire a full view of any danger to which we are ex- 
posed, is the first measure to be taken in order to our safety. 
Let us then begin the subject with considering how much we are 
in hazard of being misled into vice by the general manners 
which wc behold around us.— No virtue is more necessary to a 
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Christian, but scarcely is there any more difficult to be put in 
practice, than that firmness of mind which can enable a man to 
maintain his principles, and stand his ground against the tor^ 
reiit of custom, fashion, and example. Example has upon all 
min.'is a secret and insinuating influence, even when we our- 
selves are insensible of its operation. We imperceptibly slide 
into some resemblance of the manners of those with whom we 
have fre(]^uent intercourse. This often shows itself, in the most 
indi£ferent things But the resemblance is still more readily 
contracted, when there is something within ourselves, that leans 
to the same side whicli is countenanced by the practice of others. 
We are always glad to find any apology for indulging our incli- 
nations and passions ; and the example of the multitude too rea- 
dily suggests that apology. Even before corruption has made 
great progress in our hearts, sometimes mere complaisance and 
good-nature incline us to fall in with the ways of others. Some- 
times timidity and false shame prevent our differing from them : 
Frequently expectation and interest impel us strongly to com- 
ply. How great is the danger we incur, when, in times of pre- 
vailing vice, all these principles of imitation and compliance 
unite together against our virtue ? 

The world is too justly said by Scripture, to lie in wickedness : 
it is a school wherem every vice is taught, and too easily learn-^ 
ed. Even from our earliest childhood, false sentiments are in- 
stilled into our minds. We are bred up in admiration of the 
external show of life. We are accustomed, as soon as we can 
understand any thing, to hear riches aud honours spoken of as 
the chief goods of men, and proposed to us as the objects to 
which our future pursuits are to be directed. We see the mea- 
sures of outward respect and deference taken from these alone. 
Religion and virtue are recommended to us, in a formal manner, 
by our teachei's and instructors; but all improvements of the 
mind and heart are visibly placed, by the world, in an inferior 
rank to the advantages of fortune. Vices that chance to be 
fisishionable, are treated as slight failings ; and coloured ovcr^ in 
common discourse, with those soft and gentle names which ex- 
press no condemnation. We enter, perhaps, on the world, with 
good principles, and an aversion to downright vice. But when, 
as we advance in life, we become initiated in that mystery of 
iniquity, which is called the way of the world ; when we meet 
with deceit and artifice in all ranks of men ; when we behold 
iniquity, authorised by great names, and often rewarded with 
success and advancement, our original good impressions too soon 
decay. The practice of the multitude renders vice familiar to 
our dioughts, and gradually wears off the abhorrence with which 
we once beheld it We begin to think, that what is so very f^^- 
neraly cannot be highly criminal. The malignity of sin appears 
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diminished, by so many being sliarers in the reproach ; and in- 
stead of men's vices detracting^ as they ought to do^ from our 
good opinion of the men^ our attachment to the men oftener re« 
conciles us to the vices of which they are guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the practice of the 
multitude, not only removes the restraints which are imposed by 
modesty and shame ; but, such is the degeneracy of the world, 
the shame is too often employed against the cause of religion 
and virtue. The ridicule of the giddy and unthmking bears 
down the conviction of the sober and modest Against their own 
belief, tliey appear to adopt the notions of the infidel ; and 
against their own choice, they join in the vices of the libertine ; 
that they may not be reproached as persons of a narrow mind, 
and still enslaved to the prejudices of ^ucation. How much 
reason is there to believe that, merely from this timidity of tem- 
per, many, whose principles are on the side of religion and vir- 
tue, are nevertheless found walking in the way qf sinners y and 
sitting in the chair qfthe seamfull — Interest, too, oilen coin- 
cides with this weakness of disposition, in tempting such persons 
to follow the multitude. To fall in with the prevailing taste, to 
suit themselves to the passions of the great, or to the humours 
of the low, with whom they chance to be connected, appears the 
readiest way to rise in the world. Hence they are naturally led 
to relinquidli the firmness of an upright character, for that sup- 
ple and versable turn, which acconunodates itself to the times, 
and assumes whatever appearance seems most convenient for in- 
terest Such are the dangers to which we are exposed, in 

times of corruption, oifollowing the multitude to do evil; dan- 
gers which require our most serious attention aad care, in onler to 
guard ourselves against them. — I proceed to lay such considerar 
tions before you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the first place. Let us I'emember that the multitude are very 
bad guides ; are so far from having a title to implicit regard, 
that he who blindly follows them may be presumed to err. For 
prejudice and passion are known to swa^ the crowd. They are 
struck by the outside of things ; they inquire superficially, ad- 
mire false appearances, and pursue false goods. Their opinions 
are for the most part hastily formed, and of course are variable, 
floating, and inconsistent In every age, how small b the num- 
ber of those who are guided by reason and calm inquiry ? How 
few do we find, who have the wisdom to think and judge for 
themselves, and have steadiness to follow out their own judg^ 
ment? Ignorance and low education, darken the views of the 
vulgar. Fashion and prejudice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt the 
sentiments of the great The example of neither afibrds any 
^ndard of what is right and wise. If the philosopher, when 
employed in the pursuit of truth, finds it necessary to disregard 
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established prejudices and popular opinion, shall we, in the more 
important inquiry after the rule of life, submit to such blind gui- 
dance as the practice'of the many ; esteeming whatever they ad* 
mire, and following wherever they lead ? nc assured, that he 
who sets up the general opinion as the standard of truth, or the 
general practice as the measure of right, is likely, upon such a 
foundation, to build no other superstructure except vice and 
folly. — If the practice of the multitude be a good pattern for our 
imitation, their opinions surely should be as good a rule for our 
belief. Upon this principle, we must exchange Christianity for 
Paganism or Mahometanism, and the l^t of the Refonnatio|i 
for the superstitions of Popery ; for these latter have ever ha^, 
and still have, the numbers and the multitude on their side.-^ 
Our Saviour has sufficiently characterized the way of the world, 
when he describes /Ae broad road in which the multitudes go, as 
the road which leads to destruction ; and the path, which leads to 
happiness, as a narrow path, which fewer find. From which it 
is an easy inference, that to have the multitude on our side, is 
so far from affording any presumption of our being safe, that it 
should lead us to suspect that we are holding the course of 
danger. 

In the second place. As the practice of the multitude is no ar- 
gument of a good practice, so it cannot afford us either justifica- 
tion, or safety, in what is evil. — It affords us, I say, no justifi- 
cation. Truth and error, virtue and vice, are things of immu- 
table nature. The difference between them is grounded on that 
basis of eternal reason, which no opinions or customs of men 
can affect or alter. Whether virtue be esteemed or not, in the 
world, this makes it neither more nor less estimable in itself. It 
carries always a divine authority, which men cannot impair. 
It shines with an essential lustre, which praise cannot brighten, 
nor reproach tarnish. It has a right to regulate the opinions of 
men ; out by their opinions cannot be controlled. Its nature 
continues invariably the same, though all the multitude of fools 
should concur in endeavouring to turn it into ridicule. Woe unto 
them J says the prophet Isaiah, that call eml goody and good evil; 
that put darkness for lights and light for darkness ; that put bit- 
ter fir sweety and sweet for bitter ! — Their root shcUl be as rotten- 
ness y and their blossom shall go up as dust ; because they have 
cast away the law cf the Lord qf HoslSy and despised the word 
qfthe Iioly One cf hrael* 

As the practice of the multitude furnishes no justification to 
the sinner, so neither does it afford him any safety. Religion is 
altogether a matter of personal concern. God hath delivered to 
9Very man the rule of life; and every man must think and act 

• ]Mi«b, V. 30, S4 . 
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for himself ; because for himself he is to answer. If others be 
wicked, it will be the worse for them ; but it will not, on that ac- 
count, be the better for us, if we shall be evil also . Let vice be 
ever so prevalent, it is still that evil thing which the Lord oAhor- 
reth ; and, though hand join in handy the wicked shall not escape 
unpunished. So far is the number of o£fenders from fumishins^ any 
ground of safety, that it calls more loudly for divine justice to in- 
terpose. It is as easy for the Almighty arm to crush a whole guilty 
society, as to punish a single individual ; and when the disobe- 
dient subjects of God countenance and strengthen one another in 
licentiousness, by transgressing in troops and bands, it becomes 
high time for his government to exert itself, and let its vengeance 
forth. — One could scarcely think that any professor of Christian 
faith would fancy to himself any apology from the way of the 
world, when he knows that the declared design of his religion 
was, to distinguish him from the world, which is said to lie in 
sin; and that Christ came to call out for himself a peculiar peo- 
ple j whose character it should be, not to be conformed to the 
world, but transformed by the renewing qf their minds. — So 
little, indeed, can the practice of the world cither justify or exte- 
nuate vice, that it deserves our serious consideration, 

In tlie third place, Whether there be not several circumstances 
which peculiarly aggravate the guilt of those who follow the 
multitode in cv41? Do you not, thet*ehy, strengthen tbe power of 
sin, and perpetuate the pernicious influence of bad example ? By 
striking off from the corrupted crowd, you might be eminently 
useful ; you might animate and recover many, whom weakness 
and timidity keep under bondage to the customs of the world ; 
Whereas, by tamely yielding to the current of vice, you render 
that current stronger for carrying others along ; you add weight 
and stability to the bad cause ; you lend to the multitode all the 
force of your example, for drawing others after them to the com- 
mission of evil. — ^While you are thus accessory to the ruin of 
others, you are, at the same time, stamping your own character 
with the foulest and deepest impressions of corruption. By sur- 
rendering your judgment, and your conscience, to the multitode, 
jOM betray the rights, and degrade the honour, of the rational 
natore. Nothing great or worthy can be expected of him, who 
instead of considering what is right in itself, and wliat part it 
is fittest for One in his station to act, is only considering what 
the world will think, or say of him ; what sort of behaviour will 
pass with the fairest show, and be most calculated to please the 
many. When a man has thus given up the liberty ;ind inde- 
pendencd of his mind, we can no longer reckon upon him in any 
thing. We cannot tell how far he may be carried in vice. There 
is too much ground to dread, that he will lie, dissemble, and be- 
tray ; changing himself, without scruple, into every shape that 
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will find fiivour among those whom he seeks to gain.— While this 
servility to the world infers baseness towards men, it involves 
also the hicfaest impiety towards Ood. It shows that we j^ield 
to the wond that reverence and submission which is only due to 
the divine law. We treat the government of the Almighty with 
acmn ; as if his precepts deserved to be obeyed, only when Uiey 
suited the caprice and the follies of the multitude ; and were enti- 
tled to no regard, as soon as they contradicted the reigning cus* 
toms and fashions of the world. — While such conduct carries in it 
so much wickedness and folly, let us observe. 

In ihe fourth place, that the most excellent and honourable 
character which can adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired 
by resisting the torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of 
God and virtue, against a corrupted multitude. It will be found 
to hold, in generaJ, that all those who, in any of the great lines 
of life, have distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly^ 
and acting nobly, have despised popular prejudices, and depart* 
ed, in several things, from the common ways of the world. On 
no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, than were 
religion and morality are concerned. In times of prevailing li- 
centiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and uncomipted 
integrity ; in a public or private cause, to stand firm by what 
is fiiir and just, amidst discouragements and opposition ; despi- 
sing groundless censure and reproach ^ disdaining all compliance 
with public manners, when they are vicious and unlawful ; and 
never ashamed of the punctual discharge of every duty towards 
Crod and man ] — this is what shows true greatness of spirit, and 
will force approbation even from the drgenerate multitude them-^ 
selves. ^^ This is the man,'' their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge, ^^ whom we are unable to bend to mean condes- 
<^ censions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten 
'' him ; he rests on a principle within, which we cannot shake. 
'^ To tins man you may, on any occasion, safely commit your 
*^ cause. He is incapable of betraying his tnfit, or deserting his 
'^ friend, or denying his faith/' Thus his righteousness comes 
forth as the lights and hisjudgment as the noon day. 

It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard to 
principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which peculiarly 
mark the character of those, in any age, who have shone as 
saints or heroes ; and has consecrated their memory to all pos- 
terity. It was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the most sin- 
gular testimony of honour from Heaven. He continued to ufolk 
with Gody when the world apostatised from him. He pleased 
Gk>d, and was beloved of him ; so that living among sinners, he 
was translated to heaven without seeing death ; xea, speedily 
was he taken avoay^ lert wickedness should have altered his underf 
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standing J or deceit beguiled his soul* When Sodom could not 
furnish ten righteous men to save it, Lot remained unspotted 
amidst the contagion. He lived like an angel among spirits of 
darkness ; and the destroying flame was not permitted to go forth, 
till the good man was called away by a heavenly messenger from 
his devoted city. When all flesh had corrupted their way upon 
the earfhj then lived Noahy a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the proCuie 
crew. But they by the deluge were swept away ; while on him. 
Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the restorer 
of a better race, and the father of a new world. Such examples 
as these, and such honours conferred by God on them who with- 
stood the multitude of evil doers, should often be present to our 
minds. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and when we are in haz- 
ard of being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by think- 
ing of those who, in former times, shone like stars in the midst 
of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom of 
heaven, as the brightness o/theflrma?nenty/or ever and ever, — 
As our honour is thus deeply concerned in our acting a steadfast 
and virtuous part, let us also consider. 

In thefl/th place, How little, in point of interest, can begain- 
^ by the fevour of the multitude, and how much will certainly be 
lost, by following them to do evil. We may thereby render 
ourselves more agreeable to some with whom we are connected ; 
and by artful compliances, may please ourselves with the pix>s- 
pect of promoting our fortune. But these advantages, such as 
they are, remain doubtful and uncertain. The wind of popular 
opinion is ever shifting. It will often leave us at a loss what 
course to steer ; and, afler all our trouble and anxiety to catch 
the favourable gale, it may on a sudden forsake us. For the ver- 
satility of character, the meanness and inconsistency of conduct, 
into which a dependent on the multitude is betrayed, frequently 
render him, in the end, an object of contempt to those whom he 
sought to please. But supposing him successful in his views, 
no worldly advantages, which are purchased by dishonourable 
means, can be either solid or lasting. They bring no genuine 
satisfaction to a man, who is conscious to himself of having 
given up his principles to serve the world. As long as he could 
be satisfied with his own conduct, he might bear up under unde- 
served discouragement ; but when he becomes despicable in his 
own eyes, worldly honours lose their lustre. — ^What can the mul- 
titude do for you, afier you have followed them in evil ? They 
cannot restore to you the peace of an innocent mind, nor heal 
the sorrows qf a wounded spirit, nor shield you from Uie displca- 

• Wisdom of Solomon, iv. II. 
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sure of God. They can do little to support you in the hour of 
afBiction, and nothing to deliver your souls in the day of death. 
Forsaken and disconsolate, the world , for the most part, casts 
off its votaries in the end; and when you compute the final 
amount, it will prove a very small consolation, that, as you have 
had shurers in guilt, you shall have companions also in punish- 
ment 

Look forward to the issue of thinfi^s. The multitude of men 
possess now, in a great measure, the dbtribution of praise and 
censure, of success and disappointment, according to their ca- 
price. But this confused and promiscuous distribution is not 
always to subsist The day cometh, when we all are to appear 
before a more discerning Judge, and a more impartial tribunal^ 
The day cometh, when our Lord Jesus Christ shall descend froni 
heaven in all the glory of his Father, to unveil every character, 
and to render to every man according to his works. At that day, 
how shall he lift up his head, who hath been all his life the slave 
of the world's opinion ; who hath moulded his principles, and his 
practice, solely to please the multitude ; who hath been ashamed 
qfhis Saviour and his words ; and, to gain favour with men, hath 
apostatised from the native sentiments and dictates of his heiart? 
— ^To say all in one word : there is a contest now between (Jod 
and the world. These form the opposite sides which divide 
mankind. Consider well, to which of these you will choose to 
adhere. On the one side, lie your allegiance, your honour, and 
your interest : on the other, lie your guilt and your shame. For 
the one, conscience and reason ; for the other, passion and in- 
clination, plead. On the one hand are the approbation of God, 
immortal honour, and divine rewards ; on the other, — ^remember 
and beware ! — are the stings of conscience^ endless punishment, 
and end]^ infamy* 
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SERMON LXX. 



On the wisdom of God.* 



Now unio the IRng eternal^ immortal, invisible^ the mdy toiae 
Crody be honour and glory y for ever and ever! ^Amen. — 1 ti- 
mothy, 1. 17. 



IT is of the highest importance to religious conduct, that 
our minds be filled with suitable conceptions of the attributes of 
God. They are the foundations of our reverence for him ; and 
reverence is the foundation of relig;ion. All the divine perfec- 
tions are interesting to man. Almighty power, in conjunction 
with Eternity and Omnipresence, naturally inspires solemn 
awe. Infinite Goodness relieves the mind from that ojqpression 
which Power alone would produce ; and, from our experience 
of present benefits, and our remembrance of the past, creates 
love, gratitude, and trust. In the middle between these stands 
the contemplation of Divine Wisdom, which conjoins impressions 
of awe with those of comfort; and, while it humbles us into 
profound submission, encourages, at the same time, our reliance 
on that King eternal^ immortal^ invisible^ who is justly stiled in 
the text, the only wise Ood. 

Among men, wisdom is a quality entirely different from cun- 
ning or craft It always supposes good and fair intention in the 
person who possesses it; and imports, that laudable ends are 
pursued by proper and justifiable means. In like manner, wis- 
dom in the Supreme Being cannot be separated from the recti- 
tude of his nature- It b, in him, an exertion of benevolence ; 
and imports, that the purposes of justice and goodness are car- 

* This dtscoiine was chiefly intended to be a general recapitulation of in- 
stances of the wisdom of ProTi:lence, several of which hare been more fully 
illustrated in some of the preceeding Sermons. 
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lied on and accomplished by means the most effectual. To 
meditate on some of those instances in which this divine wisdom 
b displayed cannot but be highly favourable to the impressions 
both of piety and of virtue. 

It is di£Scult to say, whether the natural, or the moral world 
afibrds the most conspicuous and striking displays of the wisdom 
of Grod. Not one, nor many discourses, nor indeeti the study 
and labour of a whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient to ex« 
plore them. Of the proo& of wisdom which the natural world 
affords I cannot attempt now to discourse. Any ilFustration of 
these would lead to discussions of a scientific kind, which more 
properly belong to the philosopher ; and on which philosophy 
has ofb^ employed itself, with much utility and honour. I shall 
only take notice, that, in proportion as human knowledge hath 
enlarged its sphere of research and discovery, in the same pro- 
portion hath the wisdom of the Creator struck the minds of all 
enquirers and observers, with the highest admiration. All na- 
ture is in truth a scene of wonders. In the disposition of' the 
heavenly bodies, and the general arrangement of the system of 
the universe ; m the structure of the earth ; in the endless vari- 
ety of living creatures that fill it ; and in the provision made for 
them all, to enable them to fulfil the ends of their being ; it is not 
easy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or goodness, be most 
conspicuous. It belongs not only to the heavens to declare t/ie 
glory qf God, and to the firmament to shew forth his handy 
toork ; m the smallest and most inconsiderable, as well as in the 
most illustrious works of God, equal marks appear of profound 
design and consummate art. It has been justly said, that there is 
not a vegetable that grows, nor an insect that moves, but what 
is sufficient to confound the atheist, and to afford the candid ob- 
server endless materials of devout adoration and praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the field of admiration 
which opens to us is no less extensive and striking. I can only 
mention a few instances of that exquisite wisdom which every 
where meet us. 

In the first place, let us attend to the constitution of human 
nature. Though we are taught by revelation to consider it as 
now impaired by the fall, yet as it stands we behold the traces 
of a noble structure, planned and executed with the highest skill. 
An tilie powers and faculties bestowed on man are such, as per- 
fectly suit his condition, and adapt him to the purposes for 
which he was designed. Senses were given him, that he might 
distinguish what is necessary for the preservation and welfare 
of his body.— Now, suppose that any one of those senses, the 
sight, for instance, or the hearing, or the touch, had been in a 
considerable degree either more blunt, or more acute, than it is 
^t present; what an unhappy change wwld this have made upon 
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our state? On the one hand, greater imperfection of the organs 
would have deprived us of all the comfort and advantage which 
we now enjoy from such powers. On the other hand, a a^reater 
degree of exquisite sensibility in them would have rendered life 
a burden to us. Our senses, instead of being inlets to knowledge 
and pleasure, would then have become constant avenues to un- 
easiness and pain. Their powers, therefore, are skilfully adjust- 
ed to that measure of strength, which allows them to answer the 
purposes of health, safety, and comfort; without either falling 
short of this line of usefiilness, or improperly, and hurtfully, 
stretching beyond it 

In the mind, appetites and passions were placed, as the mov- 
ing powers of the soul, to impel its activity. But as their impulse 
required' regulation and restraint, reason was, at the same time, 
conferred as the directing power. — Of all our passions, self-love 
and the desire of self-preservation were, with the utmost pro- 
priety, made the strongest, for a reason which the meanest ca- 
pacity may comprehend. Every man is most immediately com- 
mitted by Providence to his own care and charge. He knows 
his own situation best ; and has more opportunities of promoting 
his own happiness, than he can have of advancing the happiness 
of any other person. It was therefore fit and wise, that, by the 
strongest instinct, he should be prompted to attend to himself — 
At the same time, as no man standing alone is sufficient for his 
own welfare, it was necessary that by mutual sympathy and so- 
eial instincts, we should be drawn to give aid to one another. 
Here it deserves our particular notice, that the force of those so- 
cial instincts is, with admirable propriety, proportioned by Pro- 
vidence to the degree of their usefulness and importance.* Thus, 
that parental affection, which the helpless state of infancy and 
childhood renders so needful, is made the strongest of them all. 
Next, come those ties of blood, which prompt mutual kindness 
among those who are intimately joined together by brotherhood^ 
and other family connections. To these succeeds that valuable 
instinct of pity, which impels us to assist the distressed, where- 
ever we behold them. To take part with others in their good 
fortune belongs to man's social nature, and increases the sum of 
happiness. At the same time, to take part with tt^e prosperous 
Is less necessary than to sympathize with the unhappy; and 
therefore the principle which ^prompts us to rejoice unth them 
that rejoicCy is made not to be so strong, as that which impels us 
to weep with them that weep. 

But they are not only the laudable and important parts of our 
disposition, which discover the wisdom of the Author of our 
Irame ; even our imperfections and follies are by him rendered 

» See Senn. XXXII. 
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subservient to useful ends. — ^Amidst those inequalities of condi- 
tion, for instance, which the state of human life required, where 
it was necessary that some should be rich, and others poor, that 
some should be eminent and distingui^ed, and others obscure 
and mean, how seasonable is that good opinion, which every one 
entertains of himself, that self-complacency with which he com- 
pares himself to others ; and that fond hope, which is ever plea- 
sing hini with the prospest of future pleasures and advantages 
in Ufe ? Without those flattering sensations, vain as they often 
are, how totally insupportable would this world become to many 
of its inhabitants? Whereas, by means of them, Providence 
hath contrived to balance, in a great measure, the inequalities of 
condition among mankind. It hath contrived to diffuse pleasure 
through all ranks ; and to bring the high and the low nearer to 
a level with each other, than might at first be supposed. It hath 
smoothed the most rugged tracts of human life ; and hath gilded 
with rays of borrowediight its most dreary scenes. 

One instance of Divine Wisdom, in framing our nature, is so 
remarkable as to demand particular attention ; that is, the mea^ 
sure according to which Grod hath dispensed knowledge and ig- 
norance to man. There is nothing of which we are more ready 
to complain, than of our narrow and confined views of nature, 
and of Providence, and of all things around us : And yet upon 
examination, it will be found, that our views extend, on every 
side, just as far as they ought ; and that, to see and know more 
than is allowed us, instead of bringing any advantage, would 
produce certain misery.* We pry, for instance, with impa- 
tient curiosity, into future events. Happily for us, they kte 
veiled. and covered up; and one peep behind that veil, were it 
permitted, wpuld be sufficient to poison the whole comfort of our 
days, by the anticipation of sorrows to come. — In like manner, 
we often wish, with eagerness to penetrate into the secrets of na- 
ture, to look into the invisible world, and to be made acquainted 
with the whole destiny of man. Our wish is denied ; we are en- 
vironed on all hands with mystery; and that mystery is our 
hs^piness ; for, were those great invisible objects fully disclosed^ 
the sight of them would confound and overwhelm us. It would 
either totally derange our feeble faculties, or would engross ouf 
attention to such a degree, as to lay us aside from the business 
and concerns of this world. It would have the same effect, as 
if we were carried away from the earth, and mingled among the 
inhabitants of some other planet ^The knowledge that is allow- 
ed to us, was designed to fit as for acting our part in our pre^ 
sent state. At the exact point, therefore, where usefulness ends, 
knowledge stops, and ignorance commences. Light shines, upon 

 Sec ScTm. IV. and Senn. LTX- 
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US) as long as it serves to guide our path ; but forsakes us, ail 
soon as it becomes noxious to the eye ; and salutary darkness 
is appointed to close the scene. Thoughtless and stupid must 
that man be, who, in all this furniture of the human mind, in 
this exact adjustment of its several powers to the great purposes 
of life, discerns not the hand of adorable wisdom, as well as of 
infinite Goodness. 

In the second place. Let us contemplate the same wisdom as 
exhibiting itself to us in the moral government of the world. — 
We are informed by revelation, that this life is deigned by Pro- 
vidence to be an introductory part of existence to intelligent 
beings ; a state of education and discipline, where creatures, 
fallen from their original rank, may gradually recover their 
rectitude and virtue. Under this view, which is in itself per- 
fectly consonant to all that reason discovers, we shall find the 
general course of human afiairs, confused as it may sometimes 
appear, to have been ordered with exquisite wisdom. — ^It was 
necessary to such a state, that all the active powers of man 
should he brought forth into exercise, and completely tried. — 
It became proper, therefore, that there should be a mixture of 
characters in the world, and that men should be shewn in a va- 
riety of situations.* Hence that diversity of tempers and dis- 
positions which are found in society ; those inequalities in rank 
and station, which we see taking place ; and- those different ta- 
lents and inclinations which prompt men to different pursuits. 
By these means, every department in society is filled up ; and 
every man has some sphere prepared for him, in which he can 
act He is brought forth as on a busy stage, where opportunity 
is given for his character to display itself fully. — His life is, with 
great propriety, varied by interchanges of prosperity and ad- 
versity. Always prosperous, he would become dissipated, indo- 
lent and giddy : Always afflicted, he would be fretfiil, dejected, 
and sullen. There are few persons, therefore, or none, whose 
lot shares not of both these states ; in order that every disposi- 
tion of the heart may be explored, and every mean of improve- 
ment afforded.— -As man is ultimately designed for a higher 
state of existence than the present, it was not proper that this 
world should prove a paradise to him, or should afford him that 
complete satisfaction which he incessantly pursues. Disappoint- 
ments, therefore, are often made to blast his hopes; and, even 
while the comforts of life last, they are always mixed with some 
troubles; in order that an excessive attachment to this worid 
may gradually be loosened. The course of things is evidently 
so ordered by Providence, that occurrences shall be alwaj^s hap- 
pening, to bring down the most prosperous to a level with the 

• Set Scrm. UV. 
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rest of his brethren, and to raise up, in their turn, the low and 
the distressed. 

In the midst of those vicissitudes, which are so obviously con- 
ducive to improvement, both wisdom and goodness required, 
that the Supreme Governor of the world should be seen to pro* 
tect the interests, and ftvour the side of virtue. But in the de- 
gree of evidence, with which this was to be shewn, it was no less 
requisite, that a proper temperament should be observed. Had 
virtue been always completely rewarded, and made happy on 
earth, men would no longer have had a motive for aspiring to i 
more blessed state. In the case of every crime, had divine jus- 
tice interposed to bring complete punishment on the head of the 
criminal ; or had all the felicity which is prepared for the just 
in a future world, and all the misery which there awaits the 
wicked, been already displayed to the view, and rendered sensi- 
ble to the feelings of men ; there would have been an end of that 
state of trial, for which our whole condition on earth was inten- 
ded. It was necessary therefore, that at present, we should see 
through a glass darkh/. A certain degree of mystery and obscu- 
rity was, with perfect wisdom, left on the conduct of the Al- 
mighty.* — ^But, amidst that obscurity, sufficient encouragement 
and support are in the mean time given to virtue ; sufficient 
grocmd is afforded for the full belief, that it is what the Deity 
loves, and will finally reward. His approbation of it is signifi- 
ed to every man by the voice of conscience. Inward satisfac- 
tion and peace are made always to belong to it ; and general es- 
teem and honour for the most part to attend it. On the other 
hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, are allowed to be truly 
happy. Their vices and their passions are made to trou- 
ble their prosperity ; and their punishment to grow out of their 
crimes. Let any one attentively recollect the material incidents 
of his life ; and he will, for the most part, be able to trace the 
chief misfortunes which have befallen him to some guilt he has 
contracted, or some folly he has committed.! Such is the pro- 
found wisdom with which Providence conducts its counsels, that 
although it does not appear to interpose, men are made to reap 
from their actions, the fruits which they had deserved; their 
iniquities to correct them^ and their backslidings toreprove them; 
and while they suffer, they are forced to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of their punishment. — ^These are not matters of rare or oc- 
casional observation ; but deeply interwoven with the texture of 
human afiairs. They discover a reguhgr plan, a formed system, 
according to which the whole train of Providence proceeds ; and 
which maniiests to every serious observer the consummate wis- 

• Sec Scmi. IV. t See Serm. I^III. 
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dom of its Author. — As thus in the constitution of human nature 
and in the moral g^)vernmi nt of the world. Divine wisdom so r^ 
markahly appears, I must observe. 

In the third place, That in the redemption of the world, and 
in the economy of grace, it shines no less conspicuously. The- 
subject which opens to us here is too extensive to be fully illus- 
trated at present; but the great lines of it are obvious.* — In car- 
rying T^n a plan, by which forgiveness was to be dispensed to an 
offending race, wisdom required that the authority of the legis- 
lator should be fully preserved, and no such relaxation be intro- 
duced into government, as might give licence or encouragement 
to offenders. Accordingly, the most admirable provision wa9 
made for these important purposes by the interposition of the Son 
of God, sufiEering and dying for sinners. The sovereign awe of 
justice is maintained, while justice is tempered with mercy. Men 
are bound to righteousness, under the highest sanctions; and 
ample security and consolation are, at the same time, afforded to 
the penitent. By the instructions, and example, of their Sa- 
viour, they are instiiicted in their duty ; and through a Mediator 
and Intercessor, they are encouraged to offer their worship and 
prayers to the Almighty. They are assured that, in whatever 
]s too anluous for human nature to perform, they shall be assist- 
ed by a Divine spirit ; and under all trials and difbculties, they 
are supported by the express promise of that eternal life which is 
brought to light by the Gospel. — It is not possible for the under- 
standing to conceive any method of salvation, planned with more 
goodness and executed with more wisdom, than what is shewn in 
the gospel of Christ The consideration of this constitution alone, 
gives us full reason to join in that exclamation of the Apostle : 
Oh the depth qfthe riches both of the wisdom and the kfwio- 
iedg^ of thd! How unsearchable are hisjudgmeniSj and his 
ways past finding out /t 

From thi^ short survey which we have taken of Divine wis- 
dom, as discovering itself, in tlie whole complex frame of the 
moral world; in the constitution of human nature ; inthegovern- 
nieiit of human affairs ; and in the redemption of tiie human race ; 
we cannot but perceive how much reason we have to prostrate 
ourselves before God, and with all humility to worship and adore. 
— ^When we view that immense structure of the universe in which 
wc dwell, when we think of Him, whose wisdom has planned the 
whole system of being; whose mind comprehends, whose coun- 
sels direct, the whole course of events, from the 1)eginning to the 
end of time ; by whom nothing is so inconsiderable as to be over- 
looked, or so transient as to be forgotten ; who attends to the 
concerns of the poor man in his cottage, while he is steering the 

* See Senn. V.— Serm. XX.— Serm. XXX.—Senn. LV. f Rom. zL 3S. 
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aun, and the moon in their course through the heavens ; into what 
aatotiishment and fielf-annihilaUon do we fail 1 Before him all our 
boasted knowledge is ignorance and our wisdom is folly. Wher^ 
ever we cast our eyes on his works and ways, we find all things 
adjusted in nufnber, weight* and ft^eastire ; and after all that we 
oau survey, Lo ! these are but a part of his ways ; and how email 
mpariion is heard qf him I 

It is the power of Ood, which produces among the multitude 
of men any impressions of religion. When thunder roars in the 
heavens, or an earthquake shakes the fround, they are struck 
with awe, and dispised to worship an invisible power. But such 
impressions of Ueity are occasional and transitory. The lasting ' 
reverence of a Supreme Being arises, in a well mfbrmed mind, 
from the display of that infinite wisdom which all the universe 
presents. Its operations are constantly, though silently, going 
on around us. We may view it in the peaceiul and sedate state 
of the umverse, as well as in its gr^test commotions ; we behold 
it in every insect that moves on the ground, at the same time 
that we admire it in the revolutions of tifie celestial bodies. Happy 
for us if the contemplation shall nourish that temper of habitual 
devotion, which so well becomes dependent beings and is so in- 
timately connected witli all virtue.* 

But the chief effect that ought to be produced by meditation 
on the divine wisdom, is perfect resignation to the Crovemor of 
the universe, and entire trust in his administration. Our private 
misfortunes and disappointments are too often the subject of que- 
rulous complaints^ and even of unjust suspicions of Providence. 
But when in the whole natural and moral world, we behold an 
arrangement of tilings which plainly discovers the most con- 
summate wisdom, cau we believe, that in the arrangement of our 
petty concerns, dus wisdom is dormant and neglectful ? How 
much more reason is tlierc to think, tliat our ignorance of the 
Divine plans misleads our judgment, tlian tliat the wisdom of the 

Almighty has erred in directing our private affairs? Divine 

wisdom, as I oljserved in tlie beginning, is an exertion of Divine 
benevolence. It has, it can liave, no other scope than to accom- 
plish the best ends by tlie most proper means. Let the wisdom 
therefore, and the goodness of tne Deity, be ever conjoined in 
our idea. Let every new discovery of Divine wisdom, be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial submission, to every vir- 
tuous man. Let him be thankful that he lives in a world, where 
nothing l^ppens to him by chance, or at random ; but where a 
gn*at, a wise, and ' beneficent Mind, continually superintends 
event 

* 6ee Serm. XLIX. 
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Under the faith of this great principle of religion, let us pro- 
ceed in the course of our duty, with steadfast and undismayed 
mind. Let us retain faithful idl^iance to our Creator and our 
Redeemer ; and then we may always hope the best ; and casi our 
care upon him who careth/or us. fVdit on the Lord ; be of good 
courage J and He shall strengthen your heart. •Although thou 
safest thou canst not see him^ yet judgment is btforehim ; there- 
fore trust thou in him. ^Let us b^n every undertaking with 

an humble dependence on his assistance for enabling us to pros- 
ecute it to the end. When our undertakings are finished, and the 
dose of life approaches, with praise to him let us conclude all our 
labours. 

Unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, 
be honour and glory for ever and ever. Jlmen 



SERMON LXXI. 



The compassion and beneficence of the deity. 



[Preached before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the 
' Bttabliihed Church of Scotland, 20th May, 1796.] * 



Leave thy fatherless children; I will preserve them alive ; and 
let thy widows trust in me, — Jeremiah, xlix. 11. 



NO subject is more open to general observation, or more 
confirmed by manifold experience, than the goodne^ of God. 
The contemplation of the universe, in which we dwell, presents 
it perpetually to our view. Amidst the vast extent of creation, 
we discover no instance of mere pomp or useless grandeur but 
behold every thing contributing to the general good, and render- 
ed subservient to the welfare of the rational or sensible world. 
In the administration of Providence, the same principle of bene- 
ficence is conspicuous. The seasons are made regularly to re- 
turn, and the earth to flourish ; supply is bountifully provided 
fi)r the wants of all creatures ; and numberless comforts are pre- 

Eared to sweeten human life. Most justly is he who hath esta- 
lished, and who upholds, this admirable oitler of things, to be es- 
teemed the Father of mercies ; and, accordingly, in this view, he 
is often celebrated in Scripture. The earth is full of thegoodr 
ness of the Lord. His tender mercies are over all his works. 
His mercy is great unto the heavens^ and it endurethfor ever. 
It appears worthy of particular observation that there is one 
light, in which more frequently than in any other, the goodness 
of God is presented to us in the Sacred Writings, namely, the 
light of compassion to the distresses of mankind. Most of the 
situations are mentioned in which men are considered as most 
fiorlom ; and in some passages of Scripture, God is represented 
18 interesting himself, in a peculiar manner, for those who are 
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in such situations. Particular emphasis is always laid upon this 
circumstance, in the general views which are pven of his good- 
ness. He is the Hearer qf prayer^ unto whom aUflmh shall 
come. But he is described as listening with particuli^ attention 
to the cry of the poor ; and regarding the prayer qf the desti- 
tute; He will prepare their hearty and cause lUs tar to hear. All 
creatures are the objects of his providential care. But the widow 
and the fatherless, the bowed down and the broken in hearty 
are particularly attended to, and commiserated by him. The 
Lord executeth judgment for the oppressed; the Lord preser- 
veth the stranger ; he loseth the prisoner ^ and giveih food to the 
hungry. He hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted ; nor hides he his face from them ; but hears when they 
cry unto him.* In short, when we are deprived of all human con- 
solation and aid, the Almighty is represented as then most acces- 
sible to our prayers, and most disposed to help and relieve us. 

The words which I have chosen for the text afford a very 
amiable view of that compassion which scripture so often as- 
cribes to the Supreihe Being. The context in which they stand 
contains much dark and mysterious prophecy relating to nations 
in the neighbourhood of Judea, but leads to no particular illus- 
tration of the text The words of it, taken by themselves, arc 
plainly to be understood as spoken by God to an aged parent, 
who, in the view of approaching dissolution, is anxious about the 
fut'ife condition of his ikmity in the world ; and they present a 
moat affecting display of God's compassiouiite r^;ard to the chil« 
clren of those who have been his faithful servants on earth.— 
Leave thy fatherless children; &will preserve tt^em alive ; and 
kt thy widofos trttei in me.- It will be worthy of our atten- 
tion at present, to enquire into the reasons why the Almighty is 
pleased to represent himself so often to us under this view ; not 
only as the just and good Ruler of the universe, which is the first 
and leading idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron and 
Friend of tiie distressed part of Mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very important purposes 
which such discoveries of the Divine nature serve. First, they 
furnish particular ground for trusting in God, amidst all the vi- 
cissitudes of human life \ and next, they exhibit the pattern of 
that disposition, which we ought, in our measure, humbly to fol- 
low ana imitate. 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion were purposely in- 
tended to furnish to us particular ground Am- trust in God, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of human life. Man, during has abode 
oin earth, is exposed to various distresses. Even in his most 
flourishing state, his coaditicm is extremely precarious* Pnxh 

* Ffccll \f.\ z.ir.1 lviii^i$.i lsix.3d.| czlri. f,\ sxii.9i| fccSi^- 
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peroiis as he may at one time seem to be, he cannot tell how 
soooyby some unforeseen vicissitude, he may be humbled to the 
dusty and atill less can he tell what may in future bofal his chil- 
dren, to whose fortunes he often looks with anxious solicitude. 
In the moments when his mind is oppressed, either by the imme- 
diate feelings of sorrows, or by the dread of impending evils, it is 
natural for him to fly to that Supreme Being under whose direc- 
tion all human events arc placed, and earnestly to implore pro- 
tection from him. ^But though he hold the belief that justice 

and goodness are ever to be found at the throne of the Almighty, 
yet, even there, particular discouragements meet him. For that 
Supreme Being to whom he looks up, is a great and awful 
fieing. His nature is, to us, unknown. He dwells in the secret 

? lace of Eternity; and is surrounded with clouds and darkness, 
^e hear his tremendous voice in the thunder ; and in every 
commotion of the elements we behold the irresistible hand of his 
power. A nature so infinitely superior to our own, cannot be 
looked up to without some measure of dismay. It is overwhelm* 
ing to the timid apprehensions of the distressed. It is contem- 
plated with that awful and mysterious reverence which over- 
powers confidence and trust. 

It IS for this reason that, in condescension to human weakness, 
God has been pleased so often to represent himself as actuated 
by a principle of compassion and pity. This gives a shade and 
softening to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It brings down 
his goodness to the level of our cx>nception, and fits it to be \h% 
object of our trust. Compassion is a principle which we all feel 
and know. We know that it is the strongest of all benevolent 
instincts in our nature, and that it tends directly to interest us 
in behalf of those who need our aid. We are taught to believe 
that a similar attribute belongs to the Divine nature; in order 
that, from that species of goodness which we are best acquaint- 
ed with, and which we can most rely upon, we may be trained 
both to love our Almighty Benefactor, and as long as we are in 
the practice of our duty, to trust to his protection, amidst every 
distress. When we hear such a voice of tenderness, as that 
which my text utters, proceeding from the Almighty, our hearts 
are comforted. Distrust and dismay are removed. We are no 
loncfcr oppressed by his greatness. We can draw near to him 
as to a Father in Heaven, before whom we can, with humble con- 
fiitoice, pour out our sorrows ; and can trust that, though all our 
earthly friends should neglect us, our prayers will attract his com- 
passionate regard. 

Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted among men, 
is indeed accompanied with certain disturbed and painful feel- 
in;£s, arising from svnipathy with those whom we pity. But 
every such feeling we must remove from our thoughtSi when wc 
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ascribe an affection of this nature to the Deity. It is true, that, 
in Scripture langua^j^e, the Divine compassion is sometimes fi- 
gured b> strong allusions to the relenting struggles and passion- 
ate meltings of the human heart But we easily perceive that 
such representations are to be understood with the allowances 
which figurative language requires. All that is amiable in com- 
passion, belongs to God ; but all that is imperfect in it must be 
left to man. In the Supreme Being, there can be no perturba- 
tion or uneasiness; no contrast of feelings, nor fluctuation of 
purpose. His compassion imports a kind regard to the circum- 
stances of the unhappy. But still it is such a regard as suits 
the perfection of the great Governor of the universe, whose be- 
nignity, undisturbed by any violent emotion, ever maintains the 
same tranquil tenour, like the unruffled and uninterrupted serenity 
of the highest heavens. 

It is important to obscr\'e, that this pity and compassion of 
our heavenly Father, extends itself to our moral and spiritual 
concerns, in like manner as to our natural and external distres- 
ses. In that great dispensation of the redemption of the world 
fay his Son Jesus Christ, he is always represented in Scripture 
as movc<l by pity for our fallen and wretched estate. The same 
principle which leads him to regaixl with compassion the widow 
and the fatherless, led him to look down with compassion on an 
helpless and forlorn race, degraded from their original honour. 
From infinite mercy he sent his Son to seek and to save that 
which was lost. According to tlie prophetical language of the 
Old Testament, He looked upon its ; and his time was a time of 
love. He saw that there was no man ; He beheld that there was 
no intercessor^ and his own arm brought Salvation. He laid 
his help on one who was mighty to save. He saw us in our 

bloodj andsaidj Live.*^ Agreeable to this spirit of compassion, 

displayed in our redemption, is the whole dispensation of Divine 
grace towards man in his present state of infirmity. It speakb 
continually the doctrine of consolation and merciful aid ; grace 
to be sufficient for us, and strength to be made perfect in our 
weakness, ^s a fatlier pitieth his children, so the Lord pi- 
tieth them that fear him : for he knoweth our frame ; he 
remcfnbereth that we are dust.i 

I cannot conclude this head without observing how much it 
adds to the value of the Christian religion, that it hath disco- 
vered the Deity to us in a light so amiable. When the nations 
of the earth worshipped a God unknown, or one whom they ar- 
rayed in nothing but vengeful thunders, the true God hath come 
forth from behind tlie cloud, and made himself known to us : 
known not only as a just and good Ruler, but as a compassion- 

-" Ezck xv\. a Isaiuh, lis. 16. f 2 Cor. zil 9. PmL ciii. U 
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Ate Father, in whom, amidst all their distresses, the virtuous may 
trust and hope. I now proceed to observe, 

II. That such discoveries of the Divine nature were designed 
not only to administer encouragement and consolation, but also 
to exhibit the pattern of that disposition which we are bound, in 
our measure, to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the re- 
peated exhortations of Scripture, to be followers qf Ood^ as dear 
children; to be merciful j as our Father in heaven is merci/iil. 
That hardness of heart which renders men insensible to the dis* 
tresses of their brethren, that insolence of prosperity which in- 
spires them with contempt of those who are fallen below them^ 
are always represented in Scripture as dispositions most opposite 
to the nature of God, and most hateful in his sight. In order to 
make this appear in the strongest light, he hath turned his good- 
ness chiefly into the channel of compassionate regard to those 
whom the selfish and the proud despise. He hath avowedly 
taken up their cause, that he might state himself as an antagonist 
to such as would bear them down ; that he might confound and 
put to the blush that arrogance of men which makes them slight 
any of their own brethren. For the oppression of the poor^ for 
the sighing qfthe needy y now tvill I arise, saith the Lord^ to 
set them in safety from him thatpuffeth at themJ^ Lord, says 
the Psalmist, thou hast heard the desire qfthe humble ; thou wilt 
arise to judge the fatherless , and the oppressed, that the man 
4/* earth may oppress no more.\ 

Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can admit of any 
higher recommendation than its being that disposition under the 
character of which the Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known 
to us : How can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
or how look up to him for compassion and grace, if we show no 
bowels of mercy, gentleness, and kindness, to one another? — 
The whole plan, indeed, on which he hath formed human nature, 
and *all the circumstances in which he hath placed us on earth, 
are fdainly contrived to excite afl^tions of benevolence, and to 
enforce works of mercy. Not only hath he planted compassion 
in the human breast, as one of the strongest instincts there, but 
be hath so connected us in society, as necessarily to require that 
our benevolent instincts should be brought into exercise. For 
it is a{H)arent that no man, in any rank of life, even the highest, 
is sufficient for his own well-being. He can neither supply his 
own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, without the co- 
operation of others. The dependence here is mutual between 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor. Each in one way 
•r oth^, calls on each for aid. All are so linked together, a9 

* PnL ail, 5. f I'<>1- < 17, 18. 
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to be impelled by a thousand motives to assist one another in the 
time of need. This is what nature, what society , what provi- 
dence, all speak with a loud voice ; a voice which may be said to 
have gone forth even to the ends of the earth, and to have been 
heard and understood by the most barbarous tribes of men. For 
ainong savage and uncultivated nations, no less than among the 
most civilized and polished, the energy of compassion is felt, and 
its claims are recognized, and obeyed. 

Iv the course of human life, innumerable occasions present 
themselves for all the exercises of that humanity and benignity, 
to which we are so powerfully prompted. The diversities of 
rank among men, the changes of fortune to which all, in every 
rank, are liable, the necessities of the poor, the wants of helpless 
youth, the infirmities of declining age, are always giving op- 
portunities for the display of humane affections. There is per- 
haps no form in which benevolence appears more interesting, 
than when it is employed in providing relief for the families and 
children of those who stand in need of aid, in order that the 
young may be trained up by proper education for acting an use- 
ful part in the world. Benefits conveyed by this channel are 
often more important than any other acts of liberality. Besides 
the great advantage which they bring to society, they have the 
pleasing effect of awakening all the virtuous sensibilities of the 
heart, both in those who confer, and in those who receive them. 
They are often felt with warmer relish by a family in dbtress, 
and productive of more tender gratitude, than could have been 
raised by any other mode of beneficence. This is rendered sen- 
sible to every heart by that beautiful expression of the Divine 
compassion in the text ; Leave thy fatherless children ; I unll 
preserve them alive ; and let thy widows trust in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pursued, your thoughts. 
my brethren, will now be naturally led to the consideration ol 
that institution which has given occasion to the meeting of this 
day ; The society formed for the ben^t qf the Sons of the Cler- 
gy of the Established Church cf Scotland. 

In entering on this part of the subject, I trust that I may be 
permitted to say a few words concerning that order of men, in 
behalf of whose descendants the favour of the public is now re- 
quested. Though belonging myself to that order, yet as my ad- 
vanced age and long experience may reasonably be supposed to 
have corrected the prejudices and cooled the ardour of partiality, 
some weight, I hope, will be allowed to my testimony ; when 
now, in the fifty-fourth year of my ministry, after having seen 
successions of minbters, in various parts of tb« country, rise 
and fall, and after long acquaintance with many, of divided sen- 
timents, among my brethren, I can with confidence declare it as 
my opinion, that tfiere exists not any where a more respectable 
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and useful class of men than the Clergy of the church of Scot- 
laud. Amons such a numerous hody, I readily admit that some 
exceptions will be found to the character which I now give of 
them. Considering human frailty, this is no more than was na- 
turally to be expected. But, taking the ministers of this church in 
general, I can venture to assert that they ai'e a well-informed 
and enlightened set of men ; decent and irreproachable in their 
behaviour, conscientious in the discharge of their pastoral duties, 
and very generally esteemed by the people under their care. — 
There was a time, when the Presbyterian clergy lay under the 
imputation of being sour in their tempers, narrow in their opin- 
ions, severe and intolerant in their principles. But as, together 
with the diffusion of knowledge, a more liberal spirit has perva- 
ded the clerical order in this part of Britain, it will be found 
that their manners now are conciliating ; that they study to pro- 
mote harmony and good order in their parishes ; that they have 
shown themselves addicted to useful literature, and in several 
branches of it have eminently distinguished themselves ; anl-lhat 
while they are edifying and consolatory to the lowest, they have 
acquired just respect from the higher classes of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be preserved from 
the contagion of that false philosophy, which, by ov^erthrowing 
all religious establishments, has engendered so much impiety, and 
wrought so much mischief, in a neighbouring land ; as lous; as 
the existence of Christian faith, and of religious principles, shall 
be considered as essential to the welfare of a nation, it may rea- 
sonably, I think, be expected, that such a body of men as I have 
mentioned shall be held entitled to the regard and good-will of 
their fellow-citizens and countrymen. 

Circumstances there are, which give particular occasion for 
this regard and good-will to be called forth. You all know the 
nature of that provision which is made by the public for the es- 
tablished clergy of this country. It is such as is suited to that 
sober and fru^ manner of living which is expected from minis- 
ters of the gospel. Though in consideration of the growing pros- 
perity of the country, and of its natural consequence, the increa- 
sed rate of every expense, it has been found reasonable that, of 
late years, some addition should be made to the provision of many 
of the ministers, yet still their condition approaches not to what 
can be termed opulence in any degree. It is such as to raise them 
above contempt ; such as to afford a decent subsistence for them- 
selves and their families ; but such as seldom or never can enable 
them, without some other sources of revenue, to make provision 
for their children when going fortli into the world, especially if 
their family be numerous. 

It was the consideration of this circumstance that lately gave 
rise ta the Society in favour of the sons of the. Clergy* Many a *. 
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minister who, for a tract of years, has faithfully laboured in th» 
discharge of every duty to his flock, has felt, towards the close 
of his days, what a blessing it would have proved to him, if such 
a society had existed in his time, to which he could have looked 
for aid. Represent to yourselves, my friends, one of this cha- 
racter — and the representation which I am now to give is not 
the work of fancy, but founded upon what often in fact takes 
place. ^Figure, I say, a worthy Clei^man, now in the de- 
cline of life, foreseeing the end of his labours drawing near, sur- 
rounded with a family of children, to whom his chief care had 
been devoted, and in whom his heart had long been bound up. 
Their education, from their earliest years, he had conducted, or 
at least superintended himself, with paternal fondness. What- 
ever his scanty stores could afford, he had cheerfully expended, 
in giving all the advantage to their education which his own vil- 
lage, or which the nearest county town could yield. He had 
made every preparation that was in his power to make, for their 
acting a proper part in future life. But the time of preparation 
is finished. The gay season of childhood is over. The period 
is arrived when they must go forth ; must leave that paternal 
mansion where, in the midst of their youthful companions, they 
had spent many happy days ; must go to provide for themselves, 
the best they can, in a world, which to them is unknown. Atid 

whither are they to go ? Of the few friends their father ever 

had, some are now gone down to the dust. Others, with whom 
he once lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with the pride of 
opulence, have forgotten him and his family. One of his sons, 
at least, he fondly wished to have educated for that profession 
to which he himself had been so long attached. But, living 
at a distance from any of the seats of learning, and having no 
protector to whose assistance he could look, he feels with regret 
that he is unable for the attempt Some of his children he must 
send away to seek their fortune in a distant land. Others must 
be consigned to the dangers of the ocean, or be reduced to gain 
their bread by following some of the mean and laborious occupa- 
tions of life. Viewing the dark and discouraging prospect that 
is before them, the father's heart is sore, when he bids adieu to 
his children. With tears in his eyes, he gives them his blessing 
as they depart Little more it is in his power to give them ; but 

he commits them to the protection of their father's Ood. How 

happy, if in these mournful moments, a voice of such a nature as 
this could reach his ears: Leave thy fatherless children ; I will 
preserve them alive ; andletthvwkhwetrtistinme. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit of Divine 

compassion which breathes in these words, a few respectable 

gentlemen in this city, ibrmed six jrears ago, the plan of a So- 

^ety for assisting the Sqdb of the Cleigr. The institution, as 
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soon as it was knowiii met with public approbation and favour. 
It was early distinguished, and amply assisted b} Royal munifi- 
cence. It was incorporated by royal charter ; and, through the 
generosity of the public^ has prospered so far, that the Society 
has already been enabled to give aid to a considerable number 
of the sons of clergymen of this church. The aid which the so- 
ciety, in an infant state could as yet give, has been small ; as it 
is confined to what the interest of their capital allows them to 
bestow. They earnestly wish to become more efiectually use- 
ful, by enlarging their provision for the education of sons ; and 
hope to be enabled, in due time, to give assiistance to the daugh- 
ters, as well as to the sons of ministers ; so as to afibrd comfort 
to a widowed mother j and to the whole of a disconsolate family. 
For it is to be observed, that it is not merely to a literary educa- 
tion, or to preparation for the church, that the intentions of the 
Society are directed. They mean so to apply their beneficence^ 
that the families of ministers may be assisted to acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications for pursuing any useful employment in the 
world, for which they appear to be most fitted. 

Among other inducements which may encourage the public to 
promote this beneficent plan, there is one which I cannot, on this 
occasion, omit to mention ; that is, the signal success with which 
many sons of Scots clergymen have been blessed, in filling with 
honour several of the important departments of society. As I 
have not myself the honour of belonging to that class, I can speak 
with more freedom on this topic than some other of my brethren* 
Not to mention the well known and distinguished names of seve- 
ral who at present possess, with much dignity, stations in the 
church, and chairs in the universities, and some crow gone, who 
will be long remembered, as having done no small honour, by 
their literary productions, to this part of the island ; let me de- 
sire you to look round on the most respectable stations of busy 
life, and to consider how many of those who now make a hi^ 
figure at the bar, some on the bench, many in the commercial^ 
the military, and the naval professions, were bom and bred 

under the humble roof of a minister. Nor is this success to 

be ascribed to any favourable coincidence of circumstances at 
this time more than any other. It is the natural result of the 
manner in which they were brought up. Educated in good 
principles^ and formed to sober manners, by pious and virtuous 
parents, they enter on the world less tainted than others by 
lashionable vices and follies. By the situation of their parents 
they were inured, firom their earliest youth, to temperance and 
habits of application. They come forward, not altogether igno- 
rant and unlettered, like the children of the meaner classes of 
men, but with the foundations of good education and usefiii know- 
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ledge. At the same time, they see and know that it is not to for- 
tune and to friends, but to their own industry and exertions, 
they must trust for future success ; and that only according to 
the opinion entertained of their merit, they can hope to be pa- 
tronized by others. Hence it comes to pass that young persons 
of this description often advance themselves more quickly, and 
act their part more successfully, than others who, from their 
birth and fortune, have enjoyed the benefits of a more improved 
and ornamented education ; but whose opulence sometimes su- 
persedes labour, encourages indolence, and perhaps fosters dissipa- 
tion and love of pleasure. 

These are considerations which tend to bespeak public favour 
in behalf of the institution which I now recommend. Consider, 
my friends, that by befriending and assisting it, you contribute 
to bring forward a new race, who, like those of the same rank 
that have gone before them, may come, in their day, to be bene- 
ficial to their country and to the world. It must not be forgot- 
ten, that assistance to bring them forward becomes now more 
necessary than it was to the former race, in consequence of the 
great additional expense which is well known now to attend 
every part of education. By seasonable generosity, on this oc- 
casion, you may be ripening in secret the seeds of future genius ; 
you may be bringing forward to maturity those young plants 
which shall flourish hereafter in the land ; and which may per- 
haps attain such strength, and rise to such a height, as to protect 
others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must be acknowledged 
not to be deficient in a spirit of humanity. Frequent instances 
both of public and private beneficence come forth on every pro- 
per occasion. In this city, many a noble monument appears of 
charitable foundations and institutions ; some destined to educate 
the children of the needy ; others to furnish maintenance for he 
poor, to provide for the aged, or to receive and relieve the sick 
and the distressed. By their means much timely succour is 
given, and many a distress is mitigated. The institution for the 
sake of which we are now assembled, partaking of the same be- 
nevolent spirit with the others, reaches to a more respectable 
class of men, and aims at a more extensive object Its purpose 
is, to prevent those evils which would arise to the public, from 
the children of worthy parents being left to languish in that 
hopeless indigence which throws them first as a burden on so- 
ciety, and may afterwards render them a dangerous nuisance to 
it Instead of this, it aims at bringing them into such a state as 
affords a reasonable prospect of their proving useful members of 
the community, and perhaps of their ranking among its orna- 
ments and supports. 
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So good a design Providence has already b^un to favour, and 
we hope will continue to bless. After we are laid in the dust, 
the generation that succeeds us may experience its happy effects. 
They who now contribute by their generosity to carry it forward 
will, in the mean time, enjoy the satisfaction of having adopted 
the benevolent spirit of the Christian religion ; they will enjoy 
the satis&ction of having imitated , as thev could, that compassion 
of our heavenly Father, which, in so a£lecting a manner, is ex- 
pressed by the words of the text ; words, which I hope will con- 
tinue to dwell, with a lasting and tender impression, on all our 
hearts; Leave your fat her uss children; I unU preserve them 
alive ; and kt thy widows trust in me! 



SKRMON LXXlt. 



On H0P£ AKD DISAl^POlNTMRMTi. 



The hope of the Righteous shall be gladness ; but the expecta- 
tion of the uncked shall perish. — ^Proverbs, x. 28. 



ATTACHMENT to futurity has a remarkable influence 
on the operations of the human mind. The present, whatever 
it be, seldom engages our attention so much as what is to come. 
Bemembrance of the past may sometimes occupy our thoughts ; 
but what for the most part fills them, is the anticipation of the 
future. The present is apt to be considered as an evanescent 
scene, just about to pass away ; and in the mi4pt of wishes and 
desires, of hopes and fears, which all respect futurity, we may 
be said to dwell. As on these the life of man is so much sus- 
pended, it becomes a very material part both of wisdom and of 
duty to attend to any regulations by which they may be properly 
conducted. For if expectations and hopes on one hand, and 
fears and alarms on the other, are suffered to arise with ground- 
less precipitancy, and to acquire an undue ascendant, it is evi- 
dent that they will produce much delusion in conduct, and often 
will engender much vice and guilt As there is a hope of the 
Bighteous which shall be gladness^ so theie is an expectation qf 
the Wicked which shall perish. The anticipations of the former, 
conducted by prudence, and regulated by piety, mislead him not 
from his duty, and afford him satisfaction in the end. While tlie 
expectations of the latter, arising from fantastic imaginary pros- 
pects, delude him for a while with vanity, and terminate in mi- 
sery. It will therefore be an usefiil subject of meditation, to con- 
sider, in a few instances, of what we may, and of what we may 
not, reasonably expect from the world, when we look forward to 
what is most likely to happen, in the ordinary course of humao 
a&irs. 
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I. We are not to expect the uninterrupted continuance of any 
measure of health, prosperity, or comfort, which we now enjoy. 
Than is the greater reason for beginning with this admonition, 
as there is a strong propensity in human nature to imagine that 
what we at preient possess, is always to remain. When no 
warnings of any approaching change appear, we are all inclined 
to look forwara to futurity with a smile ; and to indulge the hope 
that to-morrow shall be as this day and even more abundantly. 
Hence, in the lives of thoughtless men, there breaks forth so 
much firily and presumption, so much pride and levity, and often 
so much impiety and contempt of religion. What is the Al- 
mighty that we should serve him ? Or what profit shall we 
have, if we pray unto him ? Our mountain stands strong; 
and shall never be moved. 

On the lot of some men Providence is pleased to bestow a 
longer continuance of prosperity than on that of others. But 
as the term of that continuance is hidden from us, all flattering 
and confident expectations are without foundation. At one pe- 
riod or another, it is certain that the calm is to be troubled, and 
the dark cloud is to arise ; and how soon that period is to come, 
you cannot tell, in your health, or your fortune, or among 
your connexions and friends, be assured that some trial awaits 
you. For human life never stands still for any long time. It 
is by no means a fixed and steady object, like the mountain or 
the rock which you always find in die same situation ; it is a 
river continually moving and flowing. Neither is it the still 
and smooth stream which glides along with the same constant 
tenor ; but a river which for a time may hold a regular course 
within its banks, till, being interrupted by rocks, it foams into 
a torrent, or, swollen by foreign currents, it lays waste the neigh- 
bouring plains. Amidst such vicisitudes of time and life, who 
has any title to reckon upon the future ? — ^To faults, all are sub- 
ject ; to troubles, all are exposed. As that man b the most vir- 
tuous who can be chained with the fewest fiiults, so that life is 
the happiest which suffers the fewest troubles. To look for en- 
tire exemption fit>m them, is to court disappointment 

At the same time, I do not mean to hold it forth as any pre- 
cept to religion or wisdom, that we ought always to sadden the 
present hour by dwelling on the thoughts of future disappoint- 
ment What is given us, let us cheerfully enjoy, and render 
thanks to him who bestows it Virtue, conjoined with prudence, 
may reasonably afibrd the prospect of good days to come. For 
Qodgiveth to a man that it is good in his sight, wisdom, and 
knowledge, and joy.* Such a prospect therefore he may inno- 
cently indulge, if he preserve always that temperance and mo- 

* Ecdei. ii. 26. 
VOL. II. 33 
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deration^ that modesty and humility^ which becomes one who 
knows that his state is ever in hazard of changing. But I 
mean to warn those, who, gi^^^ ^^J ^ the elation of giddy 
hopes, lose the command of themselves, that by this intoxication 
of mind they are preparing the way for an alteration of state ; 
they are pushing forward the wheels of advi^ncing change ; ther 
are accellerating their own downfall. To them belongs that ad- 
monition of the Wiseman, would they seriously listen to it; If a 
man live mavy years and rejoice in them all, yet let him re- 
member the days of darkness, for they shall be many : all 
that cometh is vanity* 

II. We are not to expect from our intercourse with others, 
all that satisfaction which we fondly wbh. What the individual 
either enjoys or suffers by himself, exhibits only an imperfect 
view of his condition. In the present state of human afiairs, 
we are all closely interwoven with one another, that a very ma- 
terial part of our happiness or misery arises from the connex- 
ions which we have with those who are around us, and the rela- 
tions in which we stand to them. These, therefore^ open a field 
within which our wishes and expectations find an ample range* 
One of the first objects of wish to every one, is to maintain a pro- 
per place and rank in society ; not to fall behind hb equals ; but 
rather, if he can, to surpass them, so as to command consideration 
and respect from his neighbours. This, among the vain and am- 
bitious, is always the favourite aim. With them it arises to im- 
moderate expectations, founded on their supposed talents and 
imagined merits. But perhaps, in the hearts of all men, some 
wish of this nature lurks ; some wish not to be overlooked in the 
crowd, but to attain that degree of distinction which they con- 
ceive they might reasonably claim. 

With respect to claims of this sort, it is to be apprehended^ 
that, among persons of all characters and descriptions, many 
an expectation must perish, and many a disappointment be en- 
dured. For such is the power which the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost every one may be assured that 
he measures himself by a deceitful scale; tfiat he places the 
point of his own merit at a higher degree than others will ad- 
mit that it reaches. AH are jealous of the high pretensions of 
others. He who suspects a rival in his neighbour, will study 
every method of bringing him down to what he takes to be his 
proper level ; nay, often of deprecating him below it. Hence 
the endless mortifications which the Vain and self-conceited 
suffer. Hence the spleen aiid resentment which is so often 
breaking fbrth, disturbing the peace of society, and involvings 
it in crimes and miseries. Were expectations more^ moderate^ 

• Boeles. li. 9. 
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they would be more favourably received. Did we more rarely 
attempt to push ourselves into notice, the world would more 
readily allow us, nay sometimes assist us, to come forward. 
"Were we content sometimes to remain in the shade, we would 
with more advantage come forth into sunshine, and find the 
brightness interrupted by fewer clouds. 

In the closer connections which men form of intimate friend- 
ship and domestic life, there is still more reason for due mode* 
ration in our expectations and hopes. For the nearer that men 
approach to each other, the more numerous the points of con« 
tact are in which they touch, the greater indeed will be the plea- 
sure of perfect symphony and agreements of feelings ; but, at 
the same time, if any harsh and repubive sensations take place, 
the more grating and pungent will be the pain. — ^If you look 
for a friend, or a partner of your life, in whose temper there is 
not to be found the least inequality, who upon no occasion is to 
be hurt or offended by any frailties you discover, whose feel- 
ings are ti> harmonize in every trifle with yours, whose coun- 
tenance is always to reflect the image of your own, you look 
for a pleasing phantom, which is never, or at most very rarely, 
to be found ; and if disappointment sour your mind, you have 
your own fo]ty to blame. You ought to have considered that 
you live in a region of human infirmity, where every one has 
imperfection^ and failings. You assuredly have your own. 
What reason had you to imagine, that the persoi) whom you 
love and esteem was to be the only exception from the common 
fate ? Here, if any where, it becomes you to overlook and for- 
bear ; and never to allow small failings to dwell on your atten- 
tion so much as to deface the whole of an amiable character. 
From trifling misunderstandings arising from the most frivo- 
lous causes, springs much of the misery of social and domestic 
life. Hence is blasted many a pleasing blossom of hope ; and 
many an expectation^ which once promised unbroken harmony, 
is \eh\o perish, I shall only mention, 

ni. Another instance of what we are not to expect in the 
ordinary course of human affairs; that is, constant gratitude, 
from those whom we have most obliged and served. — I am far 
from saying that gratitude is an unknown, or even 9 rare vir- 
tue among mankind ; I think not so ill of human nature. On 
the contrary, it is my belief, that grateful sensations for favours 
received are very generally felt ; and, when no strong passion 
counteracts those sensations, that grateful returns are generally 
intended, and often are actually made. But then, our expectar 
tions of proper returns must be kept within moderate bounds. 
We must not carry them so far as to imagine, that gratitude is 
to produce unlimited compliance with every desire which we 
choose to indulge \ or that they whom we have obliged will air 
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together desert their own interest for the sake of their hene&c* 
tors. Many circumstances, it is to be remembered, tend to 
cool the grateful emotion. Time always deadens the memory 
of benefits. Sometimes they are considered as having been 
fully recompensed, and the debt of gratitude repaid. As bene- 
fits conferred, are often under-rated by those who receive them, 
so they are sometimes over-valued by those who confer them* 
On persons of light and careless minds, no moral sentiment 
makes any deep impression; with such, the remembrance of 
both benefit and benefactor is apt to pass speedily away. With 
the proud spirit, which claims every thing as its due, gratitude 
is in a great measure incompatible. From persons of this cha« 
racter, we are never to expect it ; and indeed firom persons of 
any character, we are not to be surprised, if, in the present 
state of the world, it rises not so high as we thought we had 
reason to hope. 

Having thus shown in some material instances what we have 
no reason to expect in the ordinary course of human afiairs, I 
turn next to the brighter side of the subject, and shall show what 
a wise and good man may reasonably expect from human life. 
His htjpt shall be gladness, though the eapectation of fools shall 
perish, ^ 

I. Whatever coui*se the affairs of the world take, he may 
justly hope to enjoy peace of mind. I am sensible that by the 
sceptic and the profligate, this will be held as a very inconsidera- 
ble object of expectation or hope. To them every enjoyment 
which is of mental and intellectual nature appears of small value. 
Give them affluent fortune and flourishing health, and they ac- 
count themselves sure of felicity. But to these very persons I 
appeal, whether there have not been many occasions, when the 
want of a peaceful and self-approving mind has not blasted all the 
enjoyment they possessed ? In the midst of the pomps and lux- 
uries of life, have they never experienced the pangs of a wound- 
ed spirit ? Have they never felt what it was to be tormented by 
the sense of past follies, and to be stung with the reproaches of 
an angry conscience? Dare they say, that in the midst of those 
feelings tliey were happy ? Will they not be constrained to own, 
that in such moments of inward pain, they would willingly have 
exchanged conditions with an innocent peasant ? Let them then 
learn the value of that object of hope which they afiect to con- 
temn, by recollecting what they have suffered from the want of 
it. — Assuredly, the peace of an approving conscience is one of 
the chief ingredients of human happiness ; one of the most grate- 
ful of all sensations to tlie heart of man : provided always that 
this self -approbation rest upon proper grounds ; that it be tem- 
pered with due humility, and r^i^ulated by Christian faith ; that 
It never swell into an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into con- 
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fidence in our own merits, as if they were sufficient, without any 
higher intervention; to render us acceptable to God. 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, who upon just principles can be satisfied 
that he is walking in the path which was appointed by God, will 
have, in every state of fortune, a ground oi hope which may just- 
ly be denominated gladness ; for peace of mind will not forsake 
him. Let the world vibrate around him as it will, and repeat 
all its vicisitudes, he will not be shaken by them. He has air- 
ways somewhat to rest upon for comfort. Wrapped up in his 
own integrity, he remains sound and entire within himself; and 
with a firm mind awaits the coming storm. He is not afraid of ' 
evil tidings ; for his heart isfixedj trusting in the Lord,* As 
he can look up to a Supreme Power with good hope, so he can 
look every man in the face without uneasiness, when he is con- 
scious that no man can reproach him with having entrenched upon 
his neighbour's rights, or having causelessly provoked and attack- 
ed him. Hence, a calm mind by day, and undisturbed slumbers 
by night Hence, the hope of that continued protection of Hea- 
ven which watches over the righteous. In the time qf trouble 
He shall hide me in his pavilion ; in the secret qfhis tabernacle 
shall he hide me ; He shall set me upon a rockA Besides this ex- 
pectation of internal peace. 

n. A GOOD man has ground to expect that any external con- 
dition 'into which, in the course of human affiurs, he may pass^* 
shall by means of virtue and wisdom, be rendered, if not perfect- 
ly agreeable, yet tolerably easy to him. That distresses of va- 
rious kinds are scattered through the life of every mortal man, 
there can be no doubt. But it is also to be remembered, that 
to many distresses there are remedies which it is in our power 
to apply ; and that with all sorrows some comforts are mixed. — 
So many loud complaints we hear of the inequalities of fortune 
in the world, that one would imagine the rich and the great to 
be the only persons who had the privilege of being happy ; and 
that the mean and the poor were doomed, without exception, to 
be miserable. Be assured, my friends, that the inequality of 
real happiness is not to be measured by the inequality of out- 
ward estate. When you see the peasant cheerful in his cottage^ 
and the labourer singing in the fields, you may discern that there 
is some power in the mind superior to external condition ; that 
more depends on .the man himself, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate justly the sum 
of happiness that he enjoys, or the degi*ee of unhappiness that he 
feels ? The questions you are to put, if the man be in prosperi- 
ty are not, How much wealth does such a man possess ? but, How 

* Psalm, cxji. T. f Pnlm, xxvii. 5. 
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does he enjoy it ? If he be in adversity, not What is his distress ? 
but, How does he bear it ? 

Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man, of either find- 
ing, or making his estate tolerable to himself. If he be not want- 
ing to himself, he is never left without resources to assist those 
exertions which he makes in his own behalf. Roses indeed are 
not always strewed in his path ; but from tlie fields that are seem- 
ing waste, flowers may be gathered by those who look care* 
fully around them. Seldom or never do all good things forsake, 
and ail evils beset a man, at once. In some corner of our lot 
there are always comforts that may be found, if we be not so fool- 
ish as to overlook them. Even in the intervals of sickness and 
pain, satisfactions may be enjoyed. Returns of relief are of- 
ten felt with a more lively sensation of pleasure, than what 
we taste in unbroken health. It has been often observed, that 
what is very severe of any kind, seldom lasts long ; and the 
uneasiness which lasts we become accustomed to bear. Time 
and coptinuance reconcile us gradually to many things that were 
at first believed to be insupportable. Providence has in mercy 
provided this gentle opiat to assuage various sorrows of hu- 
man life. What we behold others around us bearing, we learn 
to think may also be borne by us. The spirit of man will long 
sustain his infirmities. From the treasures of bis own mind in 
leflection and meditation, much relief will arise to the virtuous ; 
and at the bottom of the most disconsolate estate, there lies always 
a secret hope that better day's may come, f'rom such circumstan- 
ces as these, the expectation of passing through 4ife with some 
measure of comfort, may reasonably be entertained by such as are 
not wanting to themselves in propriety of conduct. In looking 
forward to futurity, the prospect we are to take of the world is 
not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, of a forlorn re- 
gion, where nothing is to be beheld but dreary and inhospitable 
wastes, and no objects are to be met with but serpents that hiss, 
and wild beasts that devour. The prospect is rather tliat of a mix- 
ed region, where indeed rugged rocks are seen, aud deserts ex- 
tend, over which the tempest sometimes scowls ; but where also 
many peaoeful habitations and fruitful fields occur to refresh the 
sight. Once more. 

III. We have ground to expect from the ordinary course of 
human afiairs, that if we persevere in studying to do our duty 
tewards God and man, we shall meet with the esteem, the love, 
and confidence of those who are around us. I before observed 
tliat in our expectations of receiving what we think due respect 
and consideration from the world, we shall be often disappoint- 
ed. But that observation was applied to the claims we make 
on others on account of talents, abilities, and superior merits. — 
To 9uch claims the world is seldom disposed to give a favoura- 
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ble reception. We live amidst rivals' *and competitors, whosi^ 
self-estimation prompts them to depreciate us, and of course sub- 
jects us to many a mortiti cation. The case is different with, re- 
spect to moral qualifications. There the world is qnore ready to 
do justice to character. No man is hurt, at least few are so, by 
hearing his neighbour esteemed a worthy and honourable man. 
This praise will be bestpwed, without grudging, by many who 
v^lue themselves on the possession of qualities, which they con- 
ceive to be of superior importance in the judgment of the world. 

But whatever they may think, it is certain that the basis of 
all lasting reputation is laid in moral worth. Great parts and 
endowments may sparkle for a while in the public eye. The 
world looks up to them with wonder, as to an extraordinary 
comet, or a blazing star. Distinguished virtue and worth cre- 
ate less astonishment ; but, like the fixed luminaries of heaven,^ 
they shine with more steady and permanent lustre. Unaffected 
piety conjoined with inviolable uprightness and integrity in 
conduct, command a degree of respect which approaches to ve- 
neration. Candor and fairness never fail to attract esteem and 
trust. Kindness and benevolence conciliate love and create 
warm friendships. The best character may indeed for a time 
be accidentally obscured and misunderstood. But the worl4 
commonly judges soundly in the end. After a man has acted ^. 
his part for a while among his fellows, he is known upon trial 
to be what he is *, and if his worth be real and genuine, his right' 
eousness comes/arth as the light, and hisjudgment as the noofi' 
day. 

This is what a good man has always ground to look for, evea 
in evil times ; and surely, there are few things which he can more 
desire, than the prospect of being valued and esteemed by those 
among whom he lives. This counterbalances many a disadvan- 
tage of outward fortune, and puts into his hand many opportu- 
nities of satisfaction and comfort. He is likely to possess many 
friends and well-wishers, and to have few enemies. The more 
he is known, the more will the favour of those who surround him 
grow ; and the prospect is before him, of having his hoary head 
crowned with honour. 

Thus, in several instances, I have briefly pointed out what 
may, or may not, be expected from the world, when we look 
forward, to the ordinary course of human affairs : Not an un- 
interrupted enjoyment of all the comforts of prosperity ; not un- 
disturbed satisfaction in our various intercourses with societv ; 
not grateful returns from all whom we have obliged or served : 
But what we may expect, if we keep a good conscience and stu- 
dy to do our duty, is peace of mind ; a tolerable easy and com- 
fortable state, amidst the vicisitudes of life ; and the love and 
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esteem of those with whom we are connected. — The hopes of the 
tighteous shall be gladness. 

The present subject has led me to consider only what the 
righteous man has to hope for in the ordinary course of the 
world, but I have now to observe, that he ha^ before him a 
much higher object of hope than any which I have yet mention- 
ed ; a hope which arises not/rom the ordinary course of human 
affairs, but from an extraordinary interposition of divine grace and 
mercy conveyed to us by the gospel ; even the hope which is laid 
up for him in heaven ; the assured expectation of a better life in 
a higher and a better world. Put the case of the servant of God 
being overwhelmed with all the disappointments which the world 
can bring upon him, here is an expectation which will be always 
gladness ; with which he can perpetually solace himself. Through 
the present state of existence he is no jnore than a passenger. If 
he can render it in any degree tolerable and easy to himself, it is 
well ; it is all that he expects. His home, his place of rest, is in 
those habitations to which, through the merits of his Redeemer, 
he is taught and encouraged to aspire. He knows that in due 
season he shall reap, if he faint-not.* That when the earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved, he shall have a building of. 
Gody an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ;* 
for to them who, bt/ patient continuance in well-doing, seek for 

florj/jliorumr, and immortalitt/, Godunll render eternal life.X 
[ence, whether you consider him in this life, or consider him as 
looking forward to another, his hqpe is perpetuA gladness ^ while 
the expectations cf the wicktd shaU perish. 

*6aUt. vi. 9. \% Corinth, v. 1. \ Rora. ii. 7, 
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On the proper disposition or the heart 

TOWARDS GOD. 



In him we UvCj andmove^ and have our Being. — ^Acts, xvii. 28. 



THERE is nothing which all nature more loudly proclaims, 
than that some Supreme Being has framed and rules this uni^ 
verse. Day uiiereth speech of it to-day y and night sheweth 
knowledge qfit to-night. Our birth and our life, our sensations 
and our actions, the objects which we behold, and the pleasures 
which we enjoy, all conspire to testify that some wonderful in- 
telligence has disposed and arranged, and still supports and 
animates the whole frame of nature. This is what scarcely any 
man of sober mind ever called in question. It was the dictate 
of nature to the most savage and barbarous, as well as to the 
most civilized nations. The American and the Indian in his 
desert, as well as the Grecian sage and the Roman conqueror^ 
adored, each, ailer his own mode, a Sovereign of the Universe. 
The Psalmist observes, that the fool hath said in his hearty there 
is no GodJ* Among the follies, however, with which the human 
race is chargeable, this is one which, in the course of ages^ 
seemed to have made the smallest progress. It was reserved 
for modem times and evil days, to engender, in one region of 
the earth, a system of false philosophy, which should revive the 
exploded principles of atheism, and study to pour forth their 
poison among the naUons, not only to the extinction of religion, 
but to the subversion of established governments, and of good 
order among mankind. 

Dismissing all delusions of this nature as unworthy the at- 
tention of any reasonable unperverted mind ; holding it for cer- 
tain that nothmg can be more real than the existence of a Su^ 

• Psalm, xvr. >. 
vol. TT. ^4 
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preme Divinity, it follows of course from this belief, that there 
are dispositions correspondent to Him which ought to be found 
in every human mind, among the yoimg and the old, among the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. It is absurd to suppose 
that while the relations in which we stand to our fellow-crea- 
tures, whether as equals, superiors, or inferiors, naturally call 
forth certain sentiments and affections, there should be none 
which properly correspond to the first and greatest of all Be- 
ings ; to Him, whom, though we see him not, we all recognise ; 
to Him, in whom, as it is beautifully expressed in my text, ti>e 
live, and move, and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to (xod, is gene- 
rally expressed by the term of Love to him. This is very justly 
founded on the solemn injunction of our blessed Lord.* JTurn 
shalt love the Lord thy Uod with all thy hearty and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the first and great com- 
mandment. Hence, it is common among religious writers to in- 
clude the whole of pious affections towards God in' Love. But 
when this term is applied to the Almighty, we must be careful to 
understand aright what it imports. We all know what it is to 
love any of our fellow-creatures ; but such an affection as we bear 
to them, cannot in a literal sense be transferred to God. Among 
them it is sometimes connected with the fervency of passion, it 
commonly imports some similarity of nature, and some degree 
of fond and intimate attachment ; all which it were highly im- 
proper in i^s to affect towards the Su]H^me Being, whose tvay^ 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. I am 
afraid that the application of Love in a strict sense, and sometimes 
in too fervent and passionate a strain towards God, has, among 
some serious and well-disposed minds, given rise to no little en- 
thusiasm in religion. 

When therefore we treat of Love as applied to God, it must be 
analysed or resolved into those sentiments which are proper and 
suitable for us to encourage towards the God whom we adore. 
That Love of him which religion requires, and which our Sa- 
viour has so solemnly enjoined, is a compounded affection, and 
the dispositions which it includes are principally three ; rever- 
ence, gratitude, submission. Of the nature and foundation of 
each of tliese I am to treat in the sequel of this Discourse, and 
jshall endeavour to illustrate them as forming that temper and 
disposition of mind, which we ought always to preserve towards 
the Great Author of our existence. 

I. The foundation of every proper disposition towards God 
must be laid in Reverence, that is, admiration mixed with 
iuvc ; what, in its lower degrees among men, is called Respect ; 

* Miittb. nil. 37. 
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but carried to its highest point with relation to God, may be 
termed profound veneration. In this disposition towards Him 
we ought habitually to be found, not only in the exercises of 
immediate devotion, but amidst Uie ordinary occurrences of life. 
Every thing indeed that we see around us gives perpetual occa- 
sion for it. We find ourselves in an immense universe, where 
it is impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, to con- 
template the glory and the power of Him who hath created it. 
From the greatest to the least object that we behold, from the 
star that glitters in the heavens, to the insect that creeps upon 
the ground, firom the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields^ all things testify a profound and my- 
sterious wisdom, a mighty and all powerful hand, before which 
we must tremble and adore. Neither the causes nor the issues 
of the events which we behold, is it in our power to trace ; nei- 
ther how we came into this world, nor whither we go when we 
retire from it, are we able of ourselves to tell ; but in the mean 
time find ourselves surrounded with astonishing magnificence 
on every hand. We walk through the earth, as through the 
apartments of a vast palace, which fill every attentive spectator 
with wonder. All the works which our power can erect, all the 
ornaments which our art can contrive, are feeble and trifling in 
comparison with those glories which nature every where pre- 
sents to our view. The immense arch of the heavens, the spleur 
dor of the sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of his 
rising and setting hours, the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, are scenes which mock every 
rival attempt of human skill or labour. Nor is it only in 
the splendid appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, 
that we trace tiie hand of the Divimty. In the solitary desert, 
and the high mountain, in the hanging precipice, the roaring 
torrent, and the aged forest, though there be nothing to cheer, 
there is much to strike the mind with awe, to give rise to those 
solemn and sublime sensations which elevate the heart to an Al- 
mighty, All-creating power. 

In short, we can no where cast our eyes aroimd us without 
meeting what is sufficient to awaken reverence of the Deity.— 
This reverence becomes the more profound, that the Great Be- 
ing who is the object of it, is to us invisible and unknown. We 
may seek to discover him, but he hides himself from us ; his 
footsteps we clearly trace, but his face wc can never behold. — 
Wegofarwetrdy but he is not there ; and backward^ btit we can* 
not perceive him : on the l^t hand, where he worketh, but we 
cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the right hand that we 
eannot see him.* We know that he is not far from eirery one 
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ofus; yet he shrouds himself in the darkness of his pavilion; he 
aiiswereth from the secret place of thunder * Before this in- 
comprehensible Being, this God terrible and strong, we become 
in a manner annihilated ; we are sensible that in his sight we are 
only as the drop of t fie buckets and tlie small dust in the balance ; 
and in his presence can only rejoice with trembling. For we know 
that the mighty arm which upholds the universe, and which sur- 
rounds us with wonders on every side can in a moment crush us 
to the dust, if we become objects of displeasure to heaven. Awful 
are the operations of the Divine Power which we are constantly 
beholding in the moral as well as in the natural world. The Al- 
mighty rules among the nations, as well as over individuals ; on 
his pleasure depend all the great revolutions of the earth ; the in- 
terpositions of his Providence are frequently apparent to the 
world, in bringing down the mighty, and raising up the fallen. la 
the books of the law and the prophets, we hear his threatenings 
against rebellious sinnei^ denounced with a tremendous voice ; and 
in the dispensation of the gospel, a most striking instance is exhibi- 
ted to us of the strict justice of his government, in the expiation that 
was required for the apostacy of a guilty world. So that both the 
law and the gospel, the works of nature and the conduct of Provi- 
dence unite in uttering that solemn voice which ought often to 
resound in our ears : Be stilly and know that lam Uod. I will 
be exalted among the heat lien ; I will be exalted in the earth. 
Fear befoi^ him all ye nations : Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name. For Jumour and majesty are before him, 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. He alone doeth great 
things and unsearchable ; marvellous things without number, \ 
On this head of discourse I have insisted the more, because I 
apprehend that such sentiments as I have now been inculcating 
occur too rarely among many professed Christians. Did an aw- 
ful reverence for the Supreme Being dwell on all our minds with 
u properly impressive sense, its effects would oftener appear in 
conduct. On many occasions, it would check a wanton levity 
of spirits. It would infuse more solemnity into our religious 
acts. It would inspire greater respect for the temples of Grod, 
and for all the forms of sacrid worship. It would banish that 
profanation of the name of God, which we so often hear from 
unhallowed lips. — Let it be remembered, that the fear of God is, 
throughout much of the Scripture, employed as the Xetta des^^ 
criptive of the whole of religion. It is not the fear which 
slaves are constrained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence 
which children have /or the best pai*ent, or subjects for the 
best .sovereign ; the veneration which necessarily enters into 
the love we bear to a Being of superior order : it is to fear 

* V<. lYTxi. 7. + IN. xlvi. 10. P«. xcvi. 6—8. Job, v. 9. 
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the Lord and his goodness j as it is emphatically expressed by 
one of the Prophets.* This fear of Grod, therefore, is not only 
consistent with the love of him, but forms a material p^rt of it 
The pretended love of God, disjoined from reverence ofhira, 
would no longer be genuine love, but would rise into arrogant 
presunr.ption. I proceed to observe, 

II. That gratitude forms an essential part of tliat disposition 
\vhich we ought to bear towards God. This implies an affec- 
tionate sense of God upon the mind, and enters directly into 
love^ understood in its most common acceptation. It were a 
gross mistake to imagine, that the reverence of which I have 
discoursed has any tendency to check gratitude : on the contrary 
it heightens it, by uniting the sense of our benefactor's conde- 
scension with the benefits which he conveys. The more emi- 
nent the qualities of a benefactor are, and the higher the rank is 
in which he stands, our hearts are warmed the more by the feel- 
ing of his goodness. 

It is impossible to think of God at all, without conceiving him 
as the bene&ctor of mankind. Mysterious as this world is in 
many of its appearances, it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a 
strongly marked character of goodness and benignity in its au- 
thor. We behold a vast system obviously contrived to provide, 
not food and nourishment only, but comfort also and enjoyment 
to an infinite number of inhabitants. The more that philosophy 
has enlarged our views of nature, the more it has been discovered 
that, throughout the wide extent of creation, there is no use- 
less pro&sion of magnificence, but that every thing has been ren- 
dered subservient to the welfare of the rational or sensible world ; 
nay, that many objects, which were once considered as not only 
superfluous but noxious, hold an useful place in the general sys- 
tem. Such provision has been made for our entertainment on 
this earth, such care has been taken to store the world with a va- 
riety of [Measures to cheer our senses and enliven our imagina- 
tion, that he whose eye opens on all the beauty of nature, must 
be of insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude to that Be- 
ing who has brought him forth to enjoy this wonderful scene. 

But the gratitude of a good man will naturally go farther than 
this. He will think not only of the benefits which he enjoys in 
common with the rest of his fellow- creatures, but of those which 
are appropriated particularly to himself. — Who is there amongst 
us, my brethren, but in fairly reviewing the events of his life from 
infancy to this day, in thinking of the comforts he enjoys, and 
recollecting the dangers from which he has been delivered ; who 
is there, I say, that has not cause to acknowledge an invisible guar^ 
dian, who has all along watched over his frail estate, has pro- 

* Uosea, iii. 5. 
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tected and blessed him : — ^Perhaps, of the blessings which you 
enjoy, or the deliverances you have received, you are more dis- 
posed to trace some human cause ; one favourable distinction you 
ascribe to your birth, your parents, or your education ; for some 
other happy circumstance you think yourself solely indebted to 
the kindness of an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions 
of your own dexterity and talents. — ^Thoughtless and inconsidei^ 
ate man ! Have you forgotten that there is a First Cause of all, 
a Supreme Lord, who, from the beginning, has arranged and 
prepared the whole series of causes and eflfects, of whose desti- 
nation and agency men are no more than the secondar}* instru- 
ments ? To what but to the original plan of his goodness, do you 
owe the favourable circumstances of your birth or your education, 
the kindness which he ordained to spring up in the breast of your 
friend, or the talents and abilities which he implanted within you, 
in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you periiaps consider as com- 
ing unseasonably in your present situation. The time was, when 
the light of the Divine countenance shone upon you, and, looking 
up to a Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you acknow- 
ledged your blessings to be derived from Him ; but that time is 
now past ; you are left desolate and forsaken, bereaved of the 
chief comforts on which you had set your hearts. — ^And, because 
many of tfie favours of Heaven are past, ought they to be gone 
from your remembrance ? Are there not still some others remain- 
ing, for which you have reason to give thanks ? Have you for- 
gotten all the blessings you have continued to enjoy ever since 
the day that you came forth a helpless infant into the world ? Be 
assured that a gratitude of that sort, which dies away as soon as 
it ceases to be fed by the usual stream of benefits, which has re- 
gard to present favours only, and none to those that are past, is 
not true gratitude, but the symptom of a selfish and mercenary 
spirit If you be disposed to thank God only when he is giving 
you all the desires of your hearts, what praise have ye ? Do 
not publicans and sinners the same ? Men who have little either 
of religion or sensibility of heart. But when Providence shrouds 
itself in a dark cloud, and some of your favourite enjoyments are 
carried away, if still, with calm and patient mind, you continue 
to bless the name of the Lord, and still retain a thankful sense 
of the blessings you have so long, and so fiir beyond your de- 
serts, been permitted to enioy ; this is to be truly grateful ; this is 
to shew yourselves the dutiful children of a Father in Heaven. 

In reviewing the grounds which we have for gratitude to God, 
it becomes us to attend, not only to those blessings which apper- 
tain individually to each of us, but to those also which we enjoy 
in common with others of our brethren. How much reason have 
ve, for instance, to bless God for having cast our lot in a land 
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where we enjoy all the advantages of mild and equal government, 
and all the comforts of tranquillity and peace, while many a na- 
tion around us is oppressed by the hand of tyrannical power, dis- 
turbed with the alarms and terrors of war, or suffering from 
the ravages of the hostile qx>iler ? What higher reason still to 
be grateuil for having our lot cast where the joyful sound of the 
gospel is heard where the glad tidings qf peace upon earthy and 
gooebintl to the sons qfmen^ are announced to us by the Son of 
God, who came to bring pardon and salvation to the guil^ 
world ? What everlasting ground of thankfulness is afforded by 
the blessed hope that is given us of life immortal ; of a house not 
made with handsy eternal in the heavens ; when the earthly 
house qf this tabernacle shall be dissolved ; of an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled^ and thatfadeth not away, ascertained 
to all good men by the death and tlie resurrection of our blessed 
Redeemer ! Bless the Lordy my soul / and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name, and forget not all his benefits; who 
forgiveth aU thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneih thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies* Let us now add, 

III. Entire and profound submission, as a disposition most 
necessary to be preserved on our part towards Grod. This in- 
cludes submission of the understanding to the discoveries which 
God has been pleased to make ; submission of the inclinations to 
the laws which he has promulgated for our conduct ; submission 
of the will to the dispensations of his Providence, as they affect 
the events of our life. It is not submission constrained mere- 
ly by a power against which we know that it is in vain to strug- 
gle ; it is submission arising from reverence compounded with 
Sadtude ; submission to One whose supreme perfection entitles 
im to absolute obedience, whose experienced goodness affords 
ground for implicit trust. 

In the present imperfect state of human nature, there will be 
often found no smsdl reluctance to that entire resignation to 
God which religion requires. The pride of human understand- 
ing will sometimes revolt against the discoveries which God has 
made in hb word, as deficient and unsatisfactory ; the strug- 
gles of passion will frequently rise against the restraints im- 
posed on us by his laws ,and the severities inflicted by his Pnv 
vidence. But in the heart of a pious man all such opposition 
is checked and borne down, by a steady faith that, under the 
administration of the Almighty, all is ordered for the best, 
though for several steps of that high administration we are un- 
able at present to account. Hence that calm tranquillity he 
preserves, and that resolute and magnanimous submission he 

• Ft»lm ciii. 1, 2, 3. 
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maintains, amidst the most unpromising circumstances. He 
knows that in thb stupendous universe, there must be many 
things that lie beyond our comprehension. — As yet thou seest 
no more than the rise of the Divine government, Uie beginnings 
of a great plan which is not to be completed until the course of 
ages shall end. Meanwhile darkness must be allowed, for wise 
reasons, to remain upon many things ; severe restraints must 
be imposed on conduct, and occasional sufferings must be en- 
dured. If thou sufferest, sigh, and be silent ; wait, and be pa- 
tient. Presume not to exalt thy weak reason against the reve- 
lations of Heaven, nor to give vent to thy impatient complaints 
against the ordinations of thy Supreme Governor. Think with 
awe, and speak with caution, of what is so much above thee. 
Wait till thy being shall be unfolded ; till it shall have passed 
through the necessary steps that shall gradually prepare thee 
for beholding the secrets of the universe ; for understanding the 
oounsels of the God who made it. In the meantime, be content 
to submit and to adore. L^t no other voice be heard from thee 
but this ; " Thou hast made me. Oh God ! and I am thine, for in 
" thee I live and move, and have my being. Wherever thou 
** commandest me to go, I follow. Whatever thou appointest 
** me to suffer, I bear without murmur. It is my part to per- 
** severe in >ny duty ; all the rest I leave to Thee ; to Thee, 
** whose wisdom I revere, whose goodness I have so often ex- 
" perienced ; in whom therefore I repose implicit trust that all 
** shall end well, and the righteous be made finally happy." — 
Good is the voord which the Lord hath spoken. Not my tmll, 
but His be done. Behold, here I am. Let him do to his ser- 
vant as seemeth good to him,* 

Such are the principal dispositions which it becomes us to 
preserve towards God ; to preserve towards Him at all times ; not 
in the solemn hours of devotion only, but when we act in the busy 
world, or when we walk in retirement amidst the scenes of na- 
ture. If this union of reverence, gratitude, and submission, ha* 
bitually possess our minds, they will of course shoot forth 
into what is termed delighting ourselves in God ; thinking of him 
with peculiar complacency and warmth of affection ; and elevat- 
ing us sometimes into a sacred transport when we draw nigh 
to him in acts of immediate worship, in prayer and praise. 
Then is the season when the fulness of the soul gives rise to 
those sublime and pathetic effusions of piety which are recorded 
of saints in former times : My soul thirstethfor God ; for the 
living God : when shall I come and appear b^ore him f I will 
lift up my hands in thy name ; my soul shall be satisfied as 

• 2 Kings, XX. 19. Luke xxi 2 Sam. x\'. 26. 
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vnth marrow and tvith/atness^ when /remember thee upon my 
bed J and meditate on thee in the night watches. Blessed is the 
man whom thou choosesty andcausest to approach unto thee. 
Oy that I know where to find him, that I might come even to 
his seat /* — ^When such sentiment^ as these, of ardent affectioa 
towards God, chastened by reverence and submission, as well as 
warmed by gratitude, predominate in our hearts, and when they 
exert their proper influence in purifying and regulating our life^ 
we may then be truly said to love the Lordour Uody with allour 
hearty and soul, and strength, and mind. 

•Pk.xlii.3. Ps.1xul5,6. P8.1zt.4, Job»uiu.9i 
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SERMON LXXIV. 
On the moral character of cheist. 



Jesus of Nazareth — who went about doing good, — Acts, x. SO. 



' THERE are two great aspects under which we may con- 
template the appearance of our blessed Lord on the earth. One 
is, his coming into the world in order to make expiation to Di- 
vine justice, by his sufferings and death for the guilt of the hu- 
man race. The other is, his coming to act as the enlightener and 
reformer of the world, by his doctrine and his life. The first of 
those views is the most sublime ; is on the atonement which he 
made for us, depended all our hopes of the pardon of sin, and of 
life eternal. In the other view, it is also of high importance that 
all Christians should frequently consider htm, in order to the pro- 
per regulation of their conduct : the observation of his example 
is no less necessary for this purpose, than attention to his doctrine ; 
as by his doctrine he taught us what we are bound to do, so in 
his example he shewed us what we ought to be. 

Hence the example of our blessed Liord has been ever held 
up by serious writers to Christians for their instruction and 
imitation. It obviously possesses many advantages above any 
other standard of conduct. It carries peculiar obligations 
from gratitude, interest, and duty, to enforce the imitation 
of it; and it is the only example, in following which we are 
certain never to err. It has also another peculiar advantage 
attending it, which is not so commonly thought of; that is> the 
universality of its use. It evidently appears that our Lord 
himself had this benefit to his followers in view, from the train 
of living which he chose to adopt. He had pitched upon 
any one station of life, the influence of his example would have 
J»eeu much more limited. The integrity, for instance, of Sa- 
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muel as a judge, the devotion of David on the throne, theforti- 
tutie of Daniel in the midst of a corrupt court, hold forth in- 
deed splendid instances of virtue, but they hofd them out only 
to a few ; whereas when Christ appeared on earth, he confined 
him^lf to no one state of fortune or line of life ; he did not ad- 
dict himself to any particular calling ; he did not even fix his re- 
sitience in one place ; but he gives us opportunity of viewing 
him in different places and situations, in all that variety of lights 
which indiscriminately regard the bulk of mankind: his life 
was divided between the contemplative and the active ; devotion 
and business equally shared it. We behold hiifi in private life 
among his disciples, like a father in the midst of his family. We 
behold him in public life, acting with authority in the discharge 
of his high commission, assuming the dignity which belonged to 
his office, and boldly reproving die great and the powerful. We 
see him sometimes in poverty and obscurity, contemned and 
persecuted. We see him at other times elevated into public fa- 
vour, followed by applauding crowds, and entering Jerusalem 
in triumph. We can challenge all history, sacred or profane^ 
1o shew us any eminent personage, saint, philosopher, or hero^ 
whose character was so thoroughly tried, and so fully exhibited 
to admiration, as that of our Saviour. What adds greatly to 
the lustre of his example, it was marked by no affected singula- 
rities nor peculiar austerities. He did not seclude himself from 
ordinary society, but conversed among men with that sort of mo- 
dest piety and virtue which suits itself to the level of human in- 
firmity, and is conspicuous foi* the discharge of the plain and sub- 
stantial duties of a good life. 

It is not my intention at present to attempt a full survey of 
all the graces and virtues which distinguished our Lord's life, 
and ennobled his sufferings and death ; as this would lead into 
a field too extensive for one discourse : I mean to confine my- 
self to the manner in which he fulfilled the social duties, and 
exercised his benevolence as a man among men. This will af- 
ford an instructive view of what may be termed the moral cha- 
racter of Christ in his ordinary intercourse with the world, and 
will point out a proper model of our behaviour towards one ano- 
ther. The most studied and laboured encomiums never drew a 
more amiable character than what is contained in the few and 
plain words of the text ; Jesus of Nazarethy went about doing 
good. Let us consider in what manner he fulfilled this cha- 
racter. 

L We are to attend to his assiduity and alacrity in seeking 
out and embracing every opportunity of doing good ; this is the 
most substantial part of the great virtue of charity. There is 
a sort of negative goodness with which most men are ready to 
be satisfied ; tbey applaud themselves if they have kept &eir 
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hands free from unjust deeds^ and no man can reproach them for' 
workino; mischief to their neighbour ; but with respect to his wel- 
fare they are totally indifferent They remain in a sort of tor-^ 
pid apathy about the concerns of others, without either rejoicing 
in their prosperity, or being affected with their distresses ; this 
is far below what is required of a good man. We were all de- 
signed by our Creator to be parts of one body, members of one 
great society, where every one was to contribute his j>art towards 
the (!ominon benefit, and to be made happy by studying to make 
others so. hi proportion indeed as our ability and influence ex« 
tend, the obii^tion to be extensively beneficial also grows ; but 
harilly is there any sphere so narrow and circumscribed, as not 
to afibrd some opportunities of being useful. — In thy humble and 
obscure station, thou art apt to think thyself entirely insignifi- 
cant and lost to the world. To thee, indeed, it may not belong 
to heal the diseased, to raise the fallen, to supply Uie indigent, 
or to bring forward the deserving. But is there none whose spi- 
rit thou canst cheer, or whose infirmities thou canst help to light- 
en ? Hast thou no parent, no child, no brother, no friend, to 
whom thou canst speak the words of comfort in the hour of sow- 
row, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, or whose erring steps 
thou canst turn into the right path ? 

Here let the example ofChrist, as far as thy sphere admits it, 
be before thine eyes, to quicken thy activity and animate thy 
zeal. The whole history of his life is the history of active and 
diffusive benignity. Wherever he was present, we find him em- 
ployed in doing good ; either relie^ng men from their distresses, 
or making them wide and happy by his instructions. The whole 
country around him seemed to be his family, and if in a literal 
sense he had been the father of them all, they could not have 
exercised his care, or shared his bounty more. The hungry were 
fed, and the sick were cured, the blind saw, and the lame walk- 
ed, wherever he came. His miracles never were mere ostenta- 
tions of power, but always expressions of goodness. Often he 
prevented the supplications of the distressed, and, unasked, con- 
ferred his favours ; but never did any person apply to him for 
aid and relief without receiving it, whether he was Jew or Hea- 
then, friend or foe. What is especially remarkable in his bene- 
ficence is, that it was continued and persevering in the midst of 
ingratitude. This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to 
be soured by the perversity of men, and which persons even of 
generous spirits find it the most difficult to bear. But though 
Christ had to deal with a most untoward and stubborn genera- 
tion, whom no evidence could convince, and no goodness could 
mollify ; though of all the great numbers who had been objects 
•of his beneficence, we read of few who thankfully acknowledged, 
his kindness, fewer who became his followers, and none who 
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rose up to assert his cause when bom down by unjust persecu- 
tion ; yet, seeking to do good only for its own sake, he perse- 
vered to the last in unwearied beneficence. He overcame evil 
vnth good : it had been his principle, and, it would appear, a 
noted saying of his, which his disciples remembered and quoted 
after his death ; it is more blessed to give, than to receive* 

11. We ought to propose for imitation that humanity of man- 
ners, that gentleness and a£5ibility which appeared in the whole 
of our lord's behaviour. This relates to the manner of confer- 
ring benefits, which is often as material as the benefits them- 
selves are. These are sometimes conferred so ungraciously, as 
io carry the air of insults rather than benefits ; whereas, when 
they beat* the marks of proceeding from real kindness, their va- 
lue is heightened, and they are received with double pleasure. 
There are numberless occasions, when the discovery of a hu- 
mane temper, and the lesser offices of obliging and courteous 
behaviour, contribute essentially to the happiness of others, and 
supply the place of greater benefits, which may not be in our 
power to bestow. — ^For this amiable spirit our Lord was remark- 
ably distinguished. He was open and affitble to all, and easier 
of access than his own disciples. On different occasions we find 
him checking his disciples, when they restrained the forward- 
ness of the multitude who pressed upon him, seeking relief. Nay^ 
he rebuked them for forbidding little children to come to him, 
whom the fondness of the parents sought to introduce to his pre- 
sence. He took the children into his arms and blessed them, 
and propounded them to his disciples as emblems of that inno- 
cence and simplicity which are requisite for our entering into 
the kingdom of heaven.t — He conversed familiarly with all sorts 
of people, and readily answered the questions they put to him. 
He had nothing of that haughty and distant reserve which we so 
oflen see maintained by men of the world, and which prevents 
them from holding intercourse with any whom they consider as 
their inferiors in reputation or in rank. On the contrary, as 
our Lord was ready to do good to all, so he disdained not to re- 
ceive kindness from others ; complying cheerfully with the de- 
sire of those who invited him to their houses, and accepting in 
good part the profiered tokens of their well hitended respect. 
For such instances of courtesy he was reproached by the Jews 
as one who wanted that external severity of manners which they 
imagined to belong to a professed reformer of the world. But 
He, who \cnew what was in the heart of man, saw that gentle- 
ness and condescension were more efiectual methods of gaining 
men over to goodness, than harshness and austerity ; and there- 
fore did not decline all conversation with men of doubtful or ble- 

 Acts, XX. 35. t Mtrjc, x. 14. 
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roished lives, as long as tliere was any hope of making them bet-, 
ter. It was indeed true that he was, as they reproached him, a 
friend to publicans and sinners ; for he was a friend to every one 
to whom he could do good. — At the same time, it is of impor- 
tance to remark, that this benignity of our Lord's manners never 
betrayed him into the opposite extreme, never degenerated into 
that easiness of good-nature, which too often leads men to slide 
into the manners and habits of those with whom they converse, 
though tliey cannot approve of them. Wherever the interests 
of virtue were concerned, our Saviour was inflexibly firm. He 
boldly liAed up his voice, and testified against viii^and corruption 
wherever he beheld them. He freely reproved the greatest men of 
the nation for their hypocritical and assumed shows of sanctity ; 
and the civility with which he was entertained in the house of a 
Pharisee, did not prevent him from inveighing severely s^nst 
the vices of that sect in their own presence.^ 

HI. We are to consider our Loni in the light of a faithfiil and 
afiectiooate friend, and his example as the pattern of all the of- 
fices that belong to virtuous friendship. The Apostles whom he 
chose for his intimate companions and friends, were men of ho- 
nest and candid minds, and of great plainness and simplicity of 
character ; men who, from real esteem, and from conviction of 
the truth of his mission, had become his followers, and who, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages of his fortune in the world, con- 
tinued to follow him to the last. At thq same time, together 
with those essential principles of wordi, they had also great de- 
lects. They were most of them of timid and fearful disposition, 
of slow understanding, backward to apprehend spiritual things, 
^d still prepossessed with the favourite prejudice of their nation, 
that the promised Messiah was to be a great conqueror, who was 
to rescue their country from foreign subjection, and raise it to 
empire and grandeur. — Among these men our Lord passed all 
the hours of his private life, acting every part of an affectionate 
and faithful friend, commending, advising, and reproving, with 
great sincerity, and at the same time, with great tenderness. In 
his manner of living he put himself perfectly on a level with 
them. Some of them he honoured with greater intimacy than 
others ; but like a prudent father in his £imily, he allowed none 
of them to affect superiority over the rest, and checked all that 
tended to rivalry among them. He never flattered themdn their 
faihngs. He never soothed them with vain hopes. He never 
concealed the disagreeable consequences that would follow from 
adherence to his cause. Again and again he inculcated what 
they wcrp backward and unwilling to believe concernmg him- 
self; and though the questions they put often discovered a de- 

• Luke, xi. 37. 
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gree of gross ignorance, he answered them all without passion 
or impatience, training them up by degrees to the events that 
were to happen after his decease, and to the high part thpy were 
destined then to act in the worid. 

How happy would it be for mankind, if more attention were 
given to this noble pattern of fidelity and complacency which 
ought to prevail among friends, and of the in*dulgence due to the 
failinc^s of those who are, in their general character, worthy and 
estimable persons ! This amiable indulgence he carried so far, 
that in one of the most critical seasons of his life, during his ag* 
ony in the garden, when he had left his disciples for a short tim^ 
with a strict charge to watch till he should return, but upon his 
returning found them asleep, all the reproof which their negli- 
gence at so important a juncture, drew from him, was no more than 
this, What J couldyenot watch with me for one hour ?* — Of the 
tenderness of our Lord's affections, and the constancy of his 
friendship, we have a very memorable instance, in that mixture 
of friendship and filial piety which he discovered during the 
cruelty of his last sufferings. It is recorded, fhat when he hung 
upon the cross, beholding John his beloved disciple, and Mary his 
mother, standing as spectators below, he said to John, Behold 
thy mother ; and to Mary, Behold thy son; thus committing his 
forlorn mother to the charge of his friend John, as the most sa- 
cred and honourable pledge he could leave him of their ancient 
friendship. The heart oC his friend melted : and, from that 
hour, we are told, he took her home unth him to his own hotisCf 
It is John himself who has recorded to us this honourable testi- 
mony of his mastSer's friendship.t 

IV. The example of Christ holds forth for our imitation his 
steady command of temper amidst the highest provocations, and his 
ready forgiveness of injuries. Though he had revenge always 
in his power, he constancy declined it On one occasion, when 
his disciples wished him to call down fire from heaven to punish 
the inhospitality of the Samaritans, he turned and rebuked them, 
saying J ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of ] for the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to savethem.X 
When he was reviled^ he reviled not again ; when he suffered he 
threatened not The insults which he often received from a bru- 
tal multitude, had no power to alter the meekness and generosity 
of his disposition : he continued to beseech and entreat them, when 
they sought to chase him away from amongst them. When they 
accused him of being in confederacy with evil spirits, he answer- 
ed their injurious defamation only with mild and calm reasonings 
that if he by means qf Satan did cast out Satan^ his kingdom 
must be divided against itse/f, and could not stand. At his trial 

* Mauh. zzTi. 40. t ^o^i"* xix. 26» 2r. ^ Luke, is. 55. 
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before the High Priest, when he was most injuriously treated, 
and contrary to all law was, in face of the court, struck by one 
of the High Priest's officers, what could be spoken more meekly 
and reasonably than his return to this usage, at a time when all 
circumstances concurred to exasperate the spirit of an innocent 
man ; if I have spoken evilj bear witness qfthe evil : but if welly 
why smitest thou me ?* — When his enemies were completing 
the last scene of their cruelty in putting him to death, all their 
barbarous usage and scurrilous taunts on that occasion, provoked 
not one revengeful thought in his breast, nor drew from his 
lips one misbecoming expression ; but on the contrary, the last 
accents of his expiring breath went forth in that affectionate 
prayer for their forgiveness ; Father ^ forgive them^ for they 
know not what they do I — Shall we, my friends, who have be- 
fore our eyes such an example of generous magnanimity, of con- 
tinued self-command amidst the most trying situations, not be 
ashamed of giving vent to passion on every trifling provocation, 
and fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury ; we, 
who, from the remembrance of our own failings, have so many 
motives for mutual forbearance and forgiveness ; while He, on the 
other hand, had done no wrong, had never given offence to any, 
but had the justest title to expect friendship from every human 
being ? 

V. Let us attend to the sympathy and compassion which our 
Lord discovered for the sufferings of mankind. It was not with 
a cold unfeeling disposition that he performed the office of re- 
lieving the distressed. His manner of bestowing relief clearly 
showed with what sensibility he entered into the sorrows of others. 
How affecting, for instance, b the account of his restoring to 
life the son of the widow of Nain, as it b related in the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the evangelical historian ? When he came nigh 
to the gate qfthe cityy beholdj there was a dead man carried out, 
the only son qfhis mother; and site was a widow ; andmuch 
people of the city was with her. All the circumstances in thb in- 
cident are moving and afl^ting ; and it presently appeared with 
what tender sensibility our Lord was touched at the sight of so 
mournful a procession. ^Sndwhen the Lord saw her^ he had com- 
passion on herj and said unto her j Weep not ; and he came and 
touched the bier^ (and they that bare him stood stilly J and he 
saidy Youngmany I say unto thee^ arise. •SndhethatuHisdead, 
sat up, and began to speak ; and he delivered him to his mother. \ 
The whole scene of rabing Lazarus from the grave, places our 
Saviour's sympathy in the strongest light As soon as he came 
among the mourning friends, although he knew the cause of 
their mourning was speedily to be removed, he could not for- 

* John, xviii. ST. f Luke, vii. 19-*16. 
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bear partaking of their sorrows ; He groaned and vyas troubled 
in yririts ; and when surrounded by a crowd of tears, he ap- 
proached to the grave of his deceased friend, it is expressly re- 
corded to the eternal honour of his feeling^, Jesus ivept ; and the 
Jews saidy Behold^ how he loved him* — In like manner, when, 
for the last time, he was about to enter into Jerusalem, though the 
certain knowledge of all the cruelties which were prepared for 
him there would have filled the breast of any ordinary person with 
indignation and hatred, instead of such emotions, the foresight of 
the direful calamities which hung over that devoted city, melted 
his heart; and when he drew near to it-and beheld it, he wept ; 
pouring fourth that pathetic lamentation ; O Jerusalem^ Jerusor- 
/em, thou that killest the Prophets^ and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together y as a hen doth gather her brood under her unngs, and 
ye would not I If thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace, but now they are hdd 
from thine eyesA Thus, as a man, he indulged all the amiable 
feelings of our nature, teaching us that is our duty to regulate our 
passions, not to extirpate them. 

Such was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of our religion. A 
part only of his character I have now attempted to delineate ; 
many other of his eminent graces and virtnes have been left in 
the shade. But in what we have now contemplated of his be- 
haviour as a man among men, we behold a perfect model of the 
conduct we ought to hold in the ordinary intercourse of society 
with one another. We have seen him attentive to every oppor> 
tunity of being beneficent and useful ; in his behaviour to all meii| 
affable and obliging; to his friends, faithful and indulgent ; to big 
enemies, generous and forgiving ; to the distressed, full of ten- 
derness and compassion. I might also have dwelt upon the 
peaceable spirit he displayed on all occasions ; his respect, as a 
subject, to the civil laws and government of his country ; discoa- 
ragmg a factious and mutinousr spirit ; paying tribute when de- 
manded ; exhorting his followers to render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's, as<unto God those which are God's. Enough 
has been said to riiew what a blessing it would prove to the world, 
if this illustrious example were generally followed. Men would 
then become happy in all their connexions with one another.^- 
This world would be a blessed dwelling ; and the society of hu- 
man beings on earth would approach to the joy and peace of the 
societies of the just in heaven. 

* JohD»*xj« 35. t Luke, xiii. 34. xiz. ^. 
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On the wounds of the heart. 



7%e 9piritqfa man will sustain his infirmity : hit a tooumP 
ed spirit who can bear ? — Proverbs^ xviii. 14. 



THERE are two classes of goods and evils belonging to 
man; those which respect his corporeal, and those which res- 
pect his spiritual state. Whatever is of an external nature, is 
sufficiently thejobject of attention to all men. In the health and 
vigour of the body, and in the flourishing state of worldly for- 
tune, all rejoice : and whatever diminishes the one or the other 
is immediately felt and lamented. These are visable and strik- 
ing objects, on which our senses and imagination are accustom- 
ed to dwell. But to procure an eoual attention to what is in- 
ward and spiritual, is much more aifficult. It is not easy to 
convince men that the soul hath interest of its own, quite dis- 
tinct from those of the body, and is liable to diseases ana wounds 
as real as any which the body sufiers, and often much more grie- 
vous. What passes within the hearts of men, is always invisi- 
ble in the public eye. If it be of the pleasing and satisiactorj 
kind, they have no occasion to disclose it ; and if it be of a pain- 
fijil nature it is often thw* intent to conceal it In the mean time, 
the heart knowetk its own bitterness : and from its being secret- 
ed from public observation and concentrated within the breast, it is 
felt the more deeply. — 77^ spirit of a man mil sustain his in- 
firmity ; the natural vigour and courage of his mind may enable 
him to surmount the ordinary distresses of life ; to bear with 
patience poverty, sickness, or pain, as long as he is conscious 
that all is right and sound with in. But if within him, the dis- 
ease I'ankles in his mind and his heart ; if that wbid) should 
sustain him, serves only to gall and torment him ; to what quar- 
ter can he then look for relief, or to what medicine apply, when 
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that which should have cured his other wounds is itself diseased 
and wounded ? A wounded spirit who can hear f 

The spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by three causes; 
by folly^ by Passion, by Guilt 

I. It is wounded by Folly ; that is, by vain, light, and impro- 
per pursuits ; by a conduct, which though it should not be im- 
mediately criminal, yet is unsuitable to one's age? character, or 
condition in the world. Good sense is no less requisite in our reli- 
gious and moral behaviour, than it is in our worldly afiairs. Who- 
ever departs &r from the plain track of sober and neasonable 
conduct, shall, sooner or later, undergo the consequences of a 
diseased and wounded spirit. It often happens, that under thtt 
notion of innocent pleasure and amusement, of only following 
their humour and indulging their taste, while, as they say, fliey 
hurt no man, and violate no material duty, many m on for a 
time, in a course of the most egregioaa follies, and au along con- 
ceive themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very inoffisn- 
sive men. The case is the same with the diseases of the mind 
as with the diseases of the body. They lurk for a time unper- 
ceived. The seeds of them may be working within, while the 
person affected imagines himself to be in perfect health : but at 
length a crisis comes, which brings the secret venom forth, and 
makes all its maligni^ be felt. 

In this age of cussipation and luxury in which we live, how 
many avenues are constantly open that lead to the Temple of 
Folly ? To how many temptations are all, but especially the 
young and the gay, exposed, to squander their whole time amidst 
the circles of levity, and haunts of pleasure ? By idleness and 
extravagance, and the vain ambition of emulating others in the 
splendid show of life, multitudes run into expense beyond their 
fortune. The time which should be employed in training them 
for future significance in the world, they lose in frivolous amuse- 
ments and pursuits ; or in the midst of these, bury the fruits of 
any good education they had already received. Idle associates 
are ever at hand to aid them in inventing new plans of destroy- 
ing the time. If that fatal engine of mischief, the gaming table, 
then attracts and ensnars them, their career of folly wul soon 
be completed ; the gulf of destruction opens, and ruin is at hand. 

Supposing some incident to befal as befal at some time it must, 
which shall awaken persons of this description from their dreams 
of vanity ; which shall open their eyes to the time that they have 
mispent, and the follies which they have committed ; then, alas ! 
what mortifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise ? 
How many galling remembrances will crowd upon their minds ? 
They see their youth thrown away in dishonourable or trivial 
pursuits ; those valuable opportunities which they once enjoyed- 
•f coming forward with distinction in the worlds now irretrieva- 
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bly lost ; their characters tarnished and sunk in the public eye ; 
and the fortune, perhaps, which they had inherited from their an- 
cestors, wasted among idle companions. They behold around 
them the countenances of their friends angry and displeased. T6 
the jcrave and the raspectable, they dare not look up. They, 
with whom they once started in the race of life as their equals, 
have now ^t far before them ) they are obliged to respect them 
as their superiors, and with shame to view themselres left be- 
hind, disgraced and dishonoured. — Can any situation be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to sufier in a 
hiich degree the misery of a wounded spirit, when a man sees 
that by mere tliouglitlessness and folly, he has exposed and de- 
graded himtirif ; beholds his character, his health, his interest, 
sinking in the world ; and is sensible that with his own hands, 
and by his own blind and ill-judged conduct, he has brought thb 
ruin on himself? — Conscience now begins to exert its authority, 
and lift its scourge. At every stroke it inflicts, the wounds of 
the heart open and bleed ; and though it exercise not the same 
dread severity as when it upbraids us with notorious crimes, yet 
still it is the voice of God within, rebuking and punishing reas- 
onable creatures for folly as well as for guilt ; nor indeed are fol- 
lies of such a kind as have been describe, ever free from many- 
stains of guilt. 

II. If by Folly the spirit is thus liable to be wounded, it is ex- 
posed by Passion to wounds still more severe. Passions are 
those strong emotions of the mind which impel it to desire, and 
to act, witli vehemence. When directed towards proper objects, 
and kept within just bounds, they possess an useful place in our 
frame; they add vigour and energy to the mind, and enable it, 
on great occasions, to act with uncommon force and success ; but 
they always require the government and restraint of reason. It 
is in the mind, just as it is in the body. Every member of the 
body is useful, and serves some good purpose. But if any one 
Swell •to an enormous size, it presently becomes a disease. Thus, 
when a man's passions go on in a calm and moderate train, and 
no object has taken an inordinate hold of any of them, his spirit 
is in this part sound, and his life proceeds with tranquillity. But 
if any of them have been so far indulged and left without res- 
traint, as to run into excess, a dangerous blow will then be given 
to the heart — Supposing, for instance, that some passion, even 
of the nature of those which are reckoned innocent, shall so far 
seize a man as to conquer and overpower him, his tranquillity 
will be destroyed. The balance of his soul is lost; he is no 
longer his own master, nor is capable of attending properly to 
the offices of life which are incumbent on him, or of turning his 
thoughts into any other direction than what passion points out 
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He may be sensible of the wound. He feels the dart that is fixedl 
in his breast, but is unable to extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the passion which 
has seized a man be of the vicious and malignant kind. Let 
him be placed in the most prosperous situation of life ; give him 
external ease and affluence to the full : and let his character be 
high, and applauded by the world : yet, if into the heart of this 
man there has stolen some dark jealous suspicion, some rankling 
envy, some pining discontent, tnat instant his temper is soured, 
and poison is scattered over all his joys. He dwells in secret 
upon his vexations and cares, and while the crowd admires his 
prosperity, he envies the more peaceful condition of the peas- 
ant and the hind. If his passions chance to be of the more fierce 
and outrageous nature, the painful feelings they produce will be 
still more intense and acute. By violent passions the heart is 
not only wounded, but torn and rent. As long as a man is un- 
der the workings of raging ambition, disappointed pride, and 
keen thirst for revenge, he remains under immediate torment 
Over his dark and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually 
brood. His traasient fits of merriment and joy, are like beams 
of light breaking, occasionally, fit)m the black cloud that car- 
ries the thunder. What gready a^ravates the miseary of such 
persons, is, that they dare make no complaints. When the body 
IS diseased or wounded, to our friends we natnrally fly ; and from 
their ^mpathy or assistance expect relief. But the wounds giv- 
en to the heart bv ill governed passions, are of an opprobrious 
nature, and must be stifled in secret The slave of passion can 
unbosom himself to no friend ; and, instead of sympathy, dreads 
meeting with ridicule or contempt.«-How intolerably wretch- 
ed must the condition of Haman have been, when, before all his 
assembled friends, he was reduced to make this humbling confes- 
sion of his state ; that, in the height of royal favour, and in the 
midst of the utmost magnificence and grandeur, <^ all availed him 
^^ nothing, so long as he saw his rival, Mordecai the Jew, sitting 
" at the King's gate!" 

HI. The wounds which the heart receives from Guilt are pro- 
ductive of still greater pain and misery, than any which have 
been already mentioned. If beyond being mislead by folly, or 
overcome by passion, a man be conscious to himself of having 
deliberately committed deeds of injustice or cruelty ; of having, 

Srhaps by wicked arts, seduced the innocent and unweary, to 
1 the miserable victims of his licentious pleasures ; of having 
ruined, by his dishonesty, the unsuspicious trusting friend ; of 
having amassed wealth to himself, by fraud and oppression, irom 
the spoils of the industrious ; in such and similar cases, deep and 
lasting is the sting which is sent into the heart. 
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I am aware of the arU that have been devised by criminal 
men to shelter themselves from the attacks of conscience ; of the 
sceptical principles to which they have recourse ; and of the self- 
deceiving opinions witli which tliey flatter themselves concern- 
ing their own character, and concerning the goodness of God, and 
the allowances which th^y hope will be made for human infir- 
mity and sti'ong temptations. But all those palliatives of guilt 
are no other to the soul, than the empiric medicines that are ap- 
plied to the diseases of the body ; which disguise the disease, 
without removing it : which procure a little temporary ease, and 
conceal from the patient the danger of his state ; but drive the 
distemper to the vitals, and make it break forth in the end with 
redoubled force. Thus may those dangerous opiates of conscience 
soothe a man for a while, in the days of his prosperity. Amidst 
the bustle of active life, and as long as the flustry of gay and 
youthful spirits lasts, lie may go on in the commission of many 
crimes with smoothness and seeming peace. But let the sober 
and serious hour come, which « sooner or later, must come to all ; 
let the amusements of life be withdrawn, and the man be left 
alone to his own reflections ; the power of truth will soon prove 
too strong for all that ir opposed to it, and pierce into his heart 
The voice of nature, of con science, and of God, will make itself 
be heard with in him. He will feel that he is a wretch. He will 
become despicable in his own sight. He will become sensible 
that all good men have reason to hate him, and that the just Go- 
vernor of the world has reason to punish him. Conscience, bring] 
ing to remembrance all his secret crimes, will hold them up to 
hb view with this fearful inscription written upon them, Ch)d will 
bring every toark into judgment. — Hence the haggard look, and 
the restless couch, days never free from bitterness, and nights giv- 
en up to remorse, v 

This remorse will prey the deeper on the bad man's heart, if 
it shall happen, as it sometimes does, that there was a period in 
his life, when he was a difierent man ; when, having been edu- 
cated by virtuous parents in sober and religious principles, and 
being as yet uncurrupted by the world, he passed his days with- 
out reproach or blame. The recollection of what he then felt, 
compared with the state into which he has now brought himself 
by forfeited integrity and honour, will wring his heart with sad 
remembrance. '^ Once I knew what it was to enjoy all the com* 
^^ forts of innocence, and to take pleasure in the tiioughts of hea- 
^^ ven, when my hands were unstained and my mind was pure. 
^^ Then I was ever cheerful, easy, and free. Heaven and earth 
^^ seemed to smile upon me. My nights were peaceful, and my 
'^ days were pleasant Innocent joys and comfortable hopes 
*^ were ever at hand to entertain my solitary hours-— -Where 
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** now are these gone ? Why am I thus so altered and changed 
^^ from what I was, and so uneasy to myself? What, alas ! have 
^' I gained by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans which 
^ seduced me from the plain and safe paths of integrity and 
« virtue !" 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, occasioned either by folly, 
by passion or by guilt, and too often by a complication of all the 
three together. For though they be of separate consideration, 
and each of them may be felt in a different degree, yet they are 
seldom parted wholly asunder from one another. Folly gives 
rise to unrestrained and disorderly passions. These betray men 
into atrocious crimes ; and the wretched sinner is stung as by a 
three-headed snake ; at once, reproached by reason for his folly, 
agitated by some strong passion, and tortured with a conscious 
sense of guilt — ^When these disorders of the mind arise to their 
height, they are, of all miseries, the most dreadful. The vulgar 
misfortunes of life, poverty, sickness, or the loss of friends, in 
comparison with them, are trivial evils. Under such misfortunes, 
a tnan of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate share of virtue, will 
be able to find some consolation. But, under the other he can 
find none. What is but too decisive as to the degree in which 
they surpass all external evils, they are those wounds of the spi- 
rit, the shame of folly, the violence of passion, and the remorse 
for guilt, which have so frequently produced that fatal crime, so 
much the reproach of our age and our country ; which have driv- 
en men to the most abhorred of all evils, to death by their own 
hand, in order to seek relief from a life too embittered to be en- 
dured.— Far from each of us be such deq)erate calamities ! — ^But, 
if it be the certain tendency of those wounds of the heart, to in- 
troduce the greatest disquietude and misery into the life of man, 
then, from what has been said, let us be taught. 

In the first place, to give the most serious and vigilant atten- 
tion to the government of our hearts. It may be thought by 
some, that the formidable representation I have given of the 
miserable effects of a wounded spiiity attaches only to them who 
have gone to the utmost lengths in folly or passion ; but that, by 
some more temperate regulation of conduct, indulgence may be 

fiven, without harm, to the free gratification of certain favourite 
esires. — ^Be assured, my brethren, that, under ideas of this 
kind, there lies much self-deception. Supposing it in your power 
to stop at some given point without rushing into the greatest 
disorders, still you would suffer fi^m the license you had taken 
to drop the governments of your hearts. The lesser criminal 
never escapes without his share of punishment. In proportion 
to the quantity you have drunk out of the poisoned cup of plea- 
sure; you will feel your inward health and souodness impaired ;' 
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OTf to follow the metaphor of the text, not by a deep wound 
only, but by every slighter hurt given to the heart, you will 
su£&r in that peace and tranquillity which makes the comfort 
of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is the more re- 
quisite to the government of the heart, as the first introduction 
to those disorders which spread their consequences so deep and 
wide, is for the most part gradual and insensible, and made by 
latent steps. Did all the evil clearly shew itself at the begin- 
ning, the danger would be less. But we are imperceptibly be-, 
trayed, and from one incautious attachment drawn on to ano- 
ther, till the government of our hearts be at last utterly lost ; 
and wounds inflicted there, which are not to be healed without 
much shame, penitence and remorse. — How much does this call 
for the attention of youth in particular ; whose raw and unexpe- 
rienced minds are so apt to be caught by every new and enticing 
object that is held forth to their passions ? How much does it 
concern them to beware of the commencements of evil, and to 
listen to the admonitions of the grave and the wise, who have 
gone through those dangerous paths on which they are begin- 
ning to enter? Let them never give up their hearts profusely to 
any attachment, without the countenance or reason and religion. 
Let them shut their ears to the seductions of folly and vice, and 
look with wary eye to those rocks on which so many others have 
split. — Nor is it only to youth that this admonition belongs. To 
the levities and passions of youth suQceed the more sober follies 
of advancing years ; which, under a graver appearance, are no 
less liable to seize and wound the heart From the first to the 
last of man's abode on earth, the discipline is perpetually requi- 
site of keeping the heart with all diligence; guarding it from 
whatever would annoy its healthy and sound estate ; as out qf 
^he heart are the issues either qf Life or Death. 

In the second place, it clearly appears, firom what has bees 
said, how much reason weaH have to join prayer to tlie Almigh- 
ty God, in addition to our own endeavours of guarding and go* 
verning our spirits ; beseeching Him who made the heart, and 
who knows all its errors and wanderings, to aid and prosper us 
by his grace in this difficult undertaking. Well must he who 
knows any thing of himself at all, know how greatly divine as- 
sistance is needed here, and how little we can depend upon our- 
selves without it. For deceitful^ as well as desperately wicked^ 
are our hearts ; and after all our pretences to ability and wis- 
dom, how often, by the seductions of folly, and of passion, have 
the wise, the learned, and the admired, been shamefully carried 
away^ — Most earnestly to be desired is that blessing promised 
ia the Gospel, of a new heart jind a new spirit^ which shall ren- 
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der us superior to the attacks of vanity and vice. Who can un- 
derstand his errors ; Cleanse me, Godj from secret faults ; 
Create in me a clean luarty and renew aright spirit within me. 
That which I see not, teach thou me ; and lead me in thy way 
everlasting. 

In the last place, all that has been said on the subject tends 
to impress us with a sense of this awful truth, that the Great 
God hath already be^n to punish bad men for their sins and 
vices. You see his hand clearly marked in all that they are 
made to suffer by the Wounded Spirit. You see that he has not 
delayed all retribution to another world ; but hath in this world 
begun to act as a Governor and a judge ; shewing, by an esta- 
blished order of things, that while he loves the righteous, he 
hateth all the workers of iniquity. With a wisdom, peculiar to 
himself, he hath made the punishments due to sinners to arise 
directly from their own behaviour, and to be inflicted by their 
own hands. He hath no occasion to send forth destroying an- 
gels against them ; the thunder which is ever in his hands, needs 
not to be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He need only leave 
them to tiiemselves ; and presently their wickedness begins to re- 
prove themy and their backslidings to correct them, till they fully 
see and feel what an evil thing, and bitter it was, to depart from 
the Lord their God, Conscious, while their hearts are bleed- 
ing within them, that they are only reaping the fruit of their 
own doings, the sense of deserving what they suffer, both ag- 
gravates the suffering, and forces them to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of it. 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just govern- 
ment taking place among men, who shall take upon him to say, 
that all things come alike to all men, and that there is no more 
than a promiscuous distribution of good and evil by Providence 
on earth ? However it may seem in appearance, it is far from 
being so in reality. We look to the outside of things. We are 
dazzled with that tinsel glare which prosperity sometimes throws 
around the worthless and the wicked. But what is that to true 
happiness and self-enjoyment? often, how little connected with 
it ? Could you look into the hearts of men, another scene would 
open. You would see many a heart wounded and bleeding in 
(Secret, from a guilty conscience and remembered crimes, while 
gay looks were affectedly put on before the world. Comparing 
this galled and distressed state of mind, with the free and easy, 
the light and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and virtuous 
man, even under the pressures of life, you would forbear to 
charge Providence, and would readily acknowledge, that though 
the external distribution of tiie world's goods be promiscuous, 
ttie internal allotment of happiness is measured by the real cha- 
VOL. II. 37 
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racters of men. — On the whole, let us hold fast by this great 
truth, and by it govern our lives, that every man's real happi- 
ness or misery is made, by tlje appointment of the Creator, to 
depend more on himself, and on the proper government of his 
minil and heart, than upon any external thing, or than upon all 
external things put together ; that for those who serve God, and 
study to keep their conscience clear from guilt, God hath pro- 
vided peace and comfort on earth, as well as rewards hereafter; 
but saith my God, there is no peace to the wicked. 



/ "to 



SERMON LXXVI. 



On all things working together for good to thiet 

righteous. 



Wt know thai all things work together Jbr good to them that 
hve Oodj to them who art the called according to his pur- 
pose. — ^RoMANs^viii. 38. 



AMONG many ancient philosophers it was a favorite tenet, 
that all seeming disorders in the world are rendered subservient 
to the order and perfection of the universe ; or, that all things 
work together for the good of the whole : But to this good of the 
whole, Uiey conceived the interest of individuals to be oft-times 
obliged to yield. The revelation of the Gospel has opened to us 
a higher and more comfortable prospect. . For it assures us not 
only of the direct tendency of all things to general order, but to 
the consummate happiness of every individual who loves and 
serves God. While the Deity is ever carrying on the general 
system of things to its proper perfection, the interest of no one 
good man is sacrificed in any point to promote this end ; but his 
nfe is, at the same time, a sjrstem complete within itself, where 
all things are made to conspire for bringing about his felicity. 
We kmwj says the Apostle in my text, that is, we are assured, 
not by doubtful reasonings, with r^ard to which the wisest 
might be perplexed, but by a divine promise on which the sim- 
ple can firmly rely, Utai aU things work together for good to 
them that love Crod^ to them who are called according to his 
purpose. — ^This is that capital encouragement of religion, which 
. virtually contftins in itself all the other promises made in Scrip- 
ture to the righteous, and like a full and exuberant fountain, di- 
vides itself into a thousand streams to refresh the life of man with 
consolation and joy. It will therefore desesve our very full and 
particular consideration, both as to the extent and encouragement, 
given, and the evidence on which our assurance of it rests. 
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The first thing which should here draw our attention is, tho 
character of those to whom the encouragement of the text is ap- 
propriated. For it is evidently not given indiscriminately to all^ 
but limited to such as love Gody and are the called according to 
his purpose ; that is, chosen by him to eternal life. But, lesttho 
latter part of this, description should appear too secret and mys- 
terious to a£ford the encouragement intended, it is cleared up by 
the first and explanatory character, them that love Crod. Herein 
something plain and satisfactory, on which we can rest We 
need not say, Who shall ascend into heaven, in order to bring 
OS down from thence any information, whether our names b» 
written in the book of life ; it is sufficient to look into ourselves, 
and the state of our heart. The toord is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouths and in thy hearty that thou mayest do it* They 
that love GWand they who are the called according to his pur^ 
posCy are the same. Divine love is the sacred character which 
marks those who are sealed unto the day oj redemption. — ^Thie 
love of God is not to be understood as signifying merely some 
occasional ardour of affection ; it imports that steady principle of 
goodness which becomes the spring of a pure and virtuous life.^ 
The same character is here meant, which is described in other 
passages of Scripture, by /earing and serving God. They who 
truly love God, are they who love and imitate the divine per- 
fections ; they who love and obey the divine laws ; they who love 
and pursue the divine approbation, as the great aim of their life. 
Keeping thb important article ever in view, as a necessary limi- 
tation oFthe gracious declaration in the text, let us proceed to ex- 
amine the full extent of that encouragement which it affords. 

We begin by considering what the good is, for which it is 
here said that all things work in &vor of the righteous. It 19 
a 4erm susceptible of very different acceptations. For many 
things appear good to some which do not appear so to others ; 
Day, the same Uiings which have appeared to ourselves good at 
one time, have been far from appearing good at another. Assu- 
redly that good which God promises as the reward of his ser-i 
vants, must be somewhat worthy of God ii bestow ; somewhat 
that depends not on the fluctuation of fancy and opinion, and that 
. is not liable to change with the change of times. It must be 
some good of a fixed and permanent nature, which will be fdt 
jBiS such in every situafion and period of our existence. But i^ 
is evident that such characters are not applicable to the external 
advantages of the world, riches, fame, and honours. These majr 
occasionally be desirable, and at some times confer satis&ctioa 
on the possessor. But besides their uncertain and transient du- 
r^ljion, they ace far JErom conferring satisfaction at «U timci^ 

■* Peut. xxx. 14. 
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even when thy last On the contrary, it is a certain feci, and 
manifest to general ohservation, that a man may possess all the 
external advantara of fortune, and lead wtthal a very miserable 
life. Suppose him to be disquieted in his own mind by envy, 
jealousy, revenge, or other violent passions, and harassed witk 
a guilty coBscience, such a man cannot be said to have attained 
what IS good. Would it have been worthy of the Supreme Being 
to have flattered his servants with the hope only of a good so 
fallacious, that in certain circumstances it might be consistent 
with the greatest misery ? — Nor : that good, for the sake of which 
he makes all things work to those that love him, must be founded 
in the improvement and perfection of their nature in wisdom^ 
grace, and virtue ; in their good considered as rational and im» 
mortal beings ; productive of a felicity which is within them, and 
shall abide with them for ever. While we look only to a pre- 
sent momentary satisfaction, the Divine Being, in consulting our 
welbre, provides for the whole of our existence in time and 
eternity ; connects the present with the future ; and by his benor 
iicent decree, ordains for each of his servants, that which, upon 
the whole, is the best, — ^While, to tKe^innr he giveth sore travail, 
to gather and to heap up ; he giveth to a man that is good in 
his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, andjoy* 

Having ascertained the sense in which we are to understand 
the good for which God maketh all things to work, we proceed 
to consider what is included in the extent of the expression, of 
all things working/or this good. In general, it includes all that 
happens to good men in this world ; every station and condition 
in which they are placed : every circumstance in their lot, from 
the beginning to the end of their lives. Nothing befals them 
fortuitously, nothing happens in vain, or without a meaning; but 
every event possesses its proper and destined place, and forms a 
link in that great chain of causes which is appointed to carry on 
their improvement and felicity. As all the rivers upon the fae^ 
of the globe, however circuitous they may be in their progress^ 
and however opposite in their course, yet meet at last in the 
ocean, and there contribute to increase tf)e mass of waters ; so 
all the seemingly discordant events in the life of a good man are 
made to preserve, upon the whole, an unerring tendency to his 

od, and to concur and conspire for promoting it at the last — 

hat a noble and sublime view does this present of the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and of its care exercised over every 
righteous mati ! 

When we descend to a more particular examination of what 
is included in the expression here used, o{ all things, we may ob-> 
9erve, first, that it includes a state of worldly prosperity. For 

' • Rccles, Jl« 26. 
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tometiines this is appointed to fall to the share of God's ser* 
vants ; nay, their worth and virtue have often been the means of 
bringing it about But it is not one of those things which are good 
in their own nature, till Grod makes it work for that purpose. — 
What numbers of men has it poisoned and destroyed, cherishing 
the growth of wantonness and folly ; and implanting in their 
breasts the seeds of those bad passions which spring up into 
many a crime ! From such evils, the prosperity of good men is 
guarded by God. The poison is extracted from it, and the sa- 
lutary part only left It is rendered to them a comfortable and 
useful enjoyment of life, aflfording opportunity for the exercise 
of many virtues, which otherwise would not have come within 
their sphere. 

But, among all things that tvork/or goody it is probable that 
the evils of this life were particularly designed to be included, as 
what we might have least expected to be subservient to that 
purpose. It is nevertheless certain, that, from the discipline of 
adversity, the most salutary improvements of human nature 
have been often derived. In that severe school, the predomi- 
nant errors of the mind have been corrected, the intemperance 
of the giddy spirit has been allayed and reformed, and that man- 
ly seriousness acquired, which is the foundation of true wisdom. 
By the sadness qfthe countenance^ the heart of the sufferer A<» 
been tnade better ; he has been trained up to fortitude of mind, 
improved in humanity to men, and formed to the habits of devo- 
tion and resignation to God. 

At the same time, it is only if need 6e as the Apostle Peter 
speaks,* that the righteous are left for a season in heaviness. — 
If it be certain that all things work for their good, it follows of 
course that there is no superfluous severity, no needless or un- 
neoessafy trouble to them, in the constitution of things. Their 
afflictions never befall without a cause, nor are sent but upon a 
proper errand. These storms are never allowed to rise, but in 
order to dispel some noxious vapors, and to restore salubrity 

to the mord atmosphere. Herein appears, if we. may be ak 

lowed so to speak, the wonderful art and skill of the Supreme 
Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom, in extract- 
ing, from distresses and sorrows, the materials of peace and feli- 
city. Nor are only the external calamities of good men subser- 
vient to this purpose ; but their internal infirmities, their very 
fiulings and errors, are made, by the powerful influence of Gt>d's 
grace, to contribute ultimately to their good. They are thereby 
instructed in the knowledge of themselves ; they are properly 
humbled by the discovery of their own weakness : and trained 
to that becoming spirit of contrition and returning repentance, 

• 1 Pet. i, 6. 
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which is represented as giving joy to the angels in Heaven. He 
who maketh the wrath qfman to praise him^ is not deficient in 
wisdom and power, to make even the failings of his servants, in 
this imperfect state of human nature, redound at last to his own 
glory, and to their good. 

It must not escape observation, that the text suggests, not 
merely that all things prove good in the issue, or eventually turn 
out to the benefit of the righteous, but that they work for it. 
This expression carries particular energy. It imports that all 
things are so formed by God, as to become active causes of hap- 
piness to those who love him. His infinite wisdom gives to 
things in themselves most unapt, an aptitude and fitness to fulfil 
his own great ends ; disposes and prepares them for their prop* 
er effects; and makes dangers and evils his instruments for ac- 
complishing the felicity of his servants. There is a certain op- 
eration and process always going on, by which, though we are 
insenable of it, all things are constantly advancing towards a hap- 
py issue. In the same manner as the operation of natural 
causes, though slow and unperceived, is sure ; as the seed which 
is sown in the ground is every moment unfolding itself; and 
though no eye can trace the steps of its progress, yet with a si- 
lent erowth, is ripening and shooting foith its stsJks ; so in the 
moral world, throughout all the dispensations of Providence, there 
is the same latent, but certain progress of the seeds of virtue and 
holiness, tending towards perfection in the end. Light is sown 
for the righteous jj as the Psalmist beautifully employs this meta- 
phor, and gladness for the upright in heart J* 

It is said in the text, not only that all things thus work, but 
that they work together for good ; intimating that they are made 
to conspire and to concur with one another, for bringing about 
what is best on the whole. Taken singly and individually, it 
might be difficult to conceive how each event wrought for good. 
They must be viewed in their consequences and efiects ; consi- 
dered in all their dependencies and connections, as links hang- 
ing tf^ther to form one extensive chain. It is by adjusting 
into one consistent whole, the various events that fill up human 
life ; arranging in the happiest succession all the occurrences of 
that complicated scene ; and bending to his own purpose things 
which appear most opposite and contrary, that the Almighty ac<- 
complisnes his great plan in behalf of those who love him^ and 
are the caUed according to his purpose. 

Such is that greiit edifice of encouragement and hope, which 
the gospel of Christ hath reared for the consolation of those 
who sincerely love and serve Ood. It remains now that we ex- 
amine what the pillars ire on which so mighty an edifice rests. 

* PHdm scTii. 11. 
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The Apostle speaks, you see, in a strain of full assurance. He 
does not say, we believe, or we hope, but we knoWy that all 

things work together for good. Let us consider, 

In the first place, the evidence in support of this doctrine, 
which arises from the perfections of the Divine nature. In gen- 
eral, that God is good to all, and that his goodness is especially 
exerted in behalf of t!ie righteous, is a principle of neligion which 
none will dispute. The only question is, how far that goodness 
extends, and whether we can conceive it as extending to all that 
is implied in the text ? Something, it must be confessed, there is 
astonishing, and on first view almost incredible in the assertion, 
that amidst that infinite combination of events which carry on 
the general order of the universe, nothing shall ever happen but 
what advances the happiness of each good man ; and which shall 
tend to his private interest, as much as if his existence had form- 
ed a system hy itself. But how astonishing soever this may 
seem to us, let us first reflect, that this supposes no effort beyond 
the power of Him who is Almight}^ or beyond the skill of Him 
who is infinite in wisdom. We must not measure divine oper- 
ations by the feeble energies of man. God is the first cause of all 
that exists and acts. All events are, at every moment, in his 
hand. Nothing can make finy resistance to his purpose, or fall 
out in any way beside, or beyond his plan. At one glance he 

Eirceives how all things are going on throughout his universe, 
ot the minutest object is overlooked by Him. No multiplicity 
ef affairs distracts Him ; for, to the supreme intelligence, all things 
are present at once ; and to the concerns of every good man, his 
observation and attention reach as fully as if there were no other 
object under his government. 

As there is nothing, therefore, in the promise of the text, 
which Divine power and wisdom cannot effect, so neither is there 
any thing in it but what Divine goodness gives us reason to be* 
liqve sh:dl be fulfilled. The goodness of "the Supreme Being is 
very different from that of men. Among them, it is a principle 
occasionally operating, but always limited, and always subject 
to alteration and change. Their benefits, though literally be- 
stowed at one time, will at another time be stopped by the inter- 
vention of contrary passions. Their benevolence decays ; sel- 
fishness and indifference succeed. But, in the nature of the 
Deity, there is no principle which can produce alteration or change 
in his benevolent purpose once formed. Without variableness^ 
or shadow of turnings whom he hath once loved he loveth to the 
end. The gifts and calling of God are without repentance^* 
His goodness therefore consists, not in a mere temporaiy effu- 
sion of blessings, but is permanent an^ steady ; leading him, not 

^ John. xiii. 1. Rom. zi. 39, 
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simply to bestow some things that are good, and then to stop, but 
to carry his grtcious purpose to the utmost ; in every instance to 
do what is best for his servants on the whole, or in the words of 
the text, to make all things tvorkfor their good. 

Let us now consider what it would import, if any single oc- 
currence were to happen in the course of human affairs, which 
had not a good design ; which did not, in one form or other, pro- 
mote the benefit of the righteous. What would it import, but 
that in such an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom 
had fallen short of their effect, or the Divine goodness had neg- 
lected and forsaken the virtuous ? It were blasphemous to suppose 
that the nature of the Deity was changed ; or that there were, in 
his government of the world, some vacant spaces, or neglected in- 
tervals, in which he suffered the reins of administration to drop 
out of his hands, and some evil principle to counteract his gen- 
eral system. But as all such suppositions are manifestly inconsis- 
tent with the nature of that God in whom Christians believe, 
thei-e appears to follow, from the consideration of his perfections, 
evidence next to demonstration, for the truth of that doctrine 
which the text contains. 

But that it may not rest its evidence on our own reasonings 
only, let us next consider what discovery of his high designs God 
hath been pleased to make in the revelation of the Gospel. 
Here it is amply sufficient to have recouree to one signal dispen- 
sation of his government, the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ. Hence arises an argument which carries the most con- 
vincing force; and which accordingly, in a few verses after the 
text, is employed by the Apostle in support of that doctrine 1 have 
been illustrating. He that spared not his own Son, bx^t deliver* 
ed him up for us ally how shall he not vnth him alsOy freely 
give us all things ? — Can we in any instance distrust him who 
hath given us this highest proof of his love? If he scrupled not 
to bestow this best gift, is there any other blessing he will be in- 
clined to withhold ? Having already done so much, will he leave 
incomplete his own great work ? — By the death of Christ, we are 
taught in Scripture, that atonement was made for sin. He un- 
derwent in his sufferings the punishment due to us. He is said to 
have been wounded for our transgressions , and bruised for our 
iniquities ; to have borne our sins in his own body on the tree. 
From this view of the doctrine of redemption, it naturally fol- 
lows, that Christ having purchased for his followers the pardon 
of their sins, the afflictions they now undergo are not properly 
to be considered as punishments, but as chastisements intended 
for their good. — Add to this, that it is the peculiar province of 
our liOrd in his present exalted state, to administer all things 
for tb6 good of his church. For this end his regal power is em- 
ployed. To this end his mediation and intercession are directed : 
VOL. ir. ' -^^ 
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and either these must in some cases prove ineffectual, or it must 
follow that all things work for the good of them who love him. 
As much evidence then as we have for those c&pital truths on 
which the whole of Christianity rests, the same we have for that 
high encouragement afforded by the text. 

It remains to take notice, in the last place, of the express and 
multiplied promises of the sacred Scripture to the same purpose 
with that in the text. Though the text alone might have ap- 
peared sufficient for our encouragement ; > et, as repeated assu- 
ran'!es of the same thing come home with greater weight to the 
mind, it hath pleased God to make this full provision for con- 
firming the trust and hope of his servants : and there can be no 
doubt that the plain and explicit words of the Divine promises 
have had the most comfortable influence on many who could not 
as well have supported themselves under the trials of life, either by 
reasonings taken from the Divine perfections, or by inferences 
drawn from the doctrine of redemption. Accordingly, we are not 
left merely to reason or to infer, but are in express terms told by 
God himself, that godliness shall be profitable unto all things; 
that God the Lord is a sun ajid a shield^ giving grace and 
glory ^ and withholding no good thing from them that walk up- 
rightly ; that no evil shall happen to the just ; for the Lord is 
their keeper^ who never slumbers nor sleeps ; that his eyes are ever 
on the righteous ; that when they pass through the waters ^ he will 
be unth them^ and through the rivers they shall not overflow 
them ; and in fine, that all his paths are mercy ajid truth to such 
as fear him^ and keep his covenant* These promises, and many 
more to the same effect, with which the Scripture abounds, plainly 
express a particular care of Heaven exercised about every single 
good man ; they signify as real an interposition of Providence, 
as if the laws of nature had been suspended on his account. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Providence of God 
extends no £irther than to a general superintendance of the laws 
of nature, without interposing in the particular concerns of indi- 
viduals, is contrary both to reason and to Scripture. It renders 
the governmont of the Almighty altogether loose and contin- 
gent, and would leave no ground for reposing any trust under 
its protection. For the majority of human anairs would then be 
allowed to fluctuate in a fortuitous course, without moving in 
any regular direction, and without tending to any one scope. 
The uniform doctrine of the sacred writings is, that throughout 
the universe nothing happens without God ; that his hand is ever 
active, and his decree or permission intervenes in all ; that no- 
thing is too great or unwieldy for his management, and nothing 
so minute and inconsiderable as to be below his inspection and 

• l^im. iv. 8. Ps. hxxiv. XL Ps. cud. 3, 4, «cc. 
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care. While he is guiding the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens; while in this inferior world he is ruling 
among empires, stilling the ragings of the waters and the tu- 
mults of the people, he is at the same time watching over the hum- 
ble good man, who, in the obscurity of his cottage, is serving and 
worshipping Him. In order to express this vigilance of Provi- 
dence in the strongest terms, our Saviour himself has ^id, that 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered by God : and that 
while two sparrows are sold for a farthings not one of th&ni falls 
to the ground without his pleasure. The consolation which this 
affords, he applies to his disciples in what follows : Fear ye fu>t 
thertfore^ ye are of more value than many sparrows* It is on 
this doctrine of a special and particular Providence he grounds 
that exhortation against worldly solicitude and anxiety, which ac- 
cords so fully with the ai^i^ument we have been pursuing : your 
heavenly Father knoioeth what things ye have need of; take 
ther^ore no thought for the morrow; but seek first the kingdom 
qf God^ and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you A 

Thus it has been shown on what grounds our assured belief 
rests of th^ declaration in the text, that all things are made to 
work for the good of the righteous. It is not a promise which 
admits of ambiguity, and which we might be afraid to interpret 
to its full extent. It is on every side confirmed by the most so- 
ber reasonings we can form from the divine perfections ; by the 
whole tenor of the dispensation of redemption ; by many repeat- 
ed assurances given us in the sacred writings. 

The great objection, I am aware, that will be started by many 
against the whole of what has been advanced in this discourse, 
is founded on the seeming prevalence of evil and disorder in the 
world. This, it will be said, is so conspicuous as to be incon- 
sistent with the representation that has been given of a Supreme 
Being, who attends, in every instance, to the welfare of every 
good man. The present state of the world may be suspected to 
carry more the appearance of a conflict between too opposite 
principles of good and evil, which divide the empire of the world, 
and of course create a mixture of some good things with more 
that are evil. How often, it will be said, are the best men in- 
sensible of any such gradual improvement, or any such tendency 
in the general course of things, as has been represented to pro- 
mote their interest ; but on the contrary, left comfortless and for- 
lorn, in the midst of surrounding prosperous vice, to mourn over 
disappointed hopes and bitter sorrows, without receiving the 
least mark of favourable intentions from Heaven ? Hence the ex- 
clamations they have often uttered ; ^^ Where is the Lord, and 

• Mitth. x. 31. t Matth. ▼!. 3% 83. 
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" where the sceptre of righteousness and truth ? Doth God in- 
" deed see, and is tjierc knowledge i^ the Most High ? Or hath 
" Hg fargotien toA)e gracious, and in anger shut up his tender 
*^ mercies?'^ 

Now, in answer to such objections, let us consider how much 
reason there is for ascribing those dark and dreadful appearances, 
to the narrow and confined views which our state allows us to 
take. The designs of the Almighty are enlarged and vast They 
comprehend not only the whole of our present existence, but 
they include worlds unknown, and stretch forwards into eternity. 
Hence much darkness and mystery must of course rest at present 
on the administration of God ; and we, who see only so small a 
portion of a great and complicated system, must be. very inade- 
quate judges, both of the tendency of each part, and of the issue of 
the whole. Whe behold no more than the outside of things. Our 
views glide over the surface ; and even along that surface, they ex- 
tend but a short way. But under the surface there lie hiddea 
springs, that are set in motion by a superior hand, and are bring- 
ing forwards revolutions unforeseen by us. There are wheels nioiy 
ing within wheels, as the prophet Ezekiel beheld in mysterious 

vision.* ^\Ve, measuring all things by the shortness of our own 

duration, are constantly accelerating our designs to their period. 
We are eager in advancing rapidly towards the completion of our 
wishes. But it is not so with God. In his sight, a thousand 
years are as one day : and while his infiRitely wise plans are 
continually advancing with sure progress, that progress to our 
impatience appears slow. Let us have patience for a while, and 
these plans shall in due time be developed, and will explain them- 
selves. His language to us is. What I do thou knowest not now; 
but thou shall know hereof terA 

Let us attend to the analogy of Nature. We shall find it to 
hold very generally, both in the moral and natural world, that 
nothing arises suddenly to the perfection of its state ; that all 
improvement is carried on by leisurely gradations; and that 
most frequently it is through harsh and unprombing beginnings 
things are brought to a favourable conclusion. This might be 
illustrated by many examples : Take, for one instance, the pro- 
gress of the seasons. Who that for the first time beheld the 
eai th, in midst of winter, bound up with frost, or drenched by 
floods of rain, or covered with snow, would have imagined that 
Nature, in this dreary and torpid state, was working towards 
its own renovation in the spring ? Yet we by experience know 
that those vicissitudes of winter are necessary for fertilizing the 
earth ; and that under wintry rains and snow lie concealed the 
seeds of those roses that are to blossom in the spring; of those 
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fruits that are to ripen in summer ; and of the corn and wine, which 
are in harvest to make glad the heart of man. We perhaps re« 
lish not such disagreeable commencements of the pleasing season. 
It would be more agreeable to us^, to be always entertained with 
a fair and clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and perpetual 
sunshine : while yet, in such climates as wc have most know- 
ledge of, the earth, were it always to remain in such a state, 
would refuse to yield its fruits ; and in the midst of our imagined 
scenes of beauty, the starved inhabitants would perbh for want of 
food. Let us therefore quietly submit to naUire and to Provi- 
dence. Let us conceive this life, of whose evils we so often 
complain to be the winter of our existence. Then the rains must 
fall, and the winds must roar around us. But, sheltering our- 
selves, as we can, under a good conscience, and under faith and 
trust in God, let us wait till the spring arrive. For a spring, an 
eternal spring, awaits the the people of God. In the new heavens 
and the new earth, no storm shall any more arise, nor any un- 

K leasing vicissitudes of seiison return. It shall then at last appear 
ow former sufferings have produced their proper effect ; how 
the tempests of life have tended to bring on an everlasting calm ; 
in fine, how all things have wrought together /or good to them 
that love Ood, and who are the called according to his purpose. 
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On the love of our country. 



[preached 18th April, 179-1, on the Hay of a National Fait appointed by Go. 
▼eniment, on occasion of the W»r with the French Republic] 



Tray for the peace cfJerusahm ; they shall prosper that love 
thee. Peace be within thy wallsy and prosperity within thy 
palaces. For my brethren and companions^ sakcy I will now 
say, Peace be within thee. Because of the house of the Lord 
our Godj I imll seek thy peace, — ^Psalm, cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 



IT is one of the infirmities belonging to human nature, that 
continued enjoyment of the highest blessings is apt to depreciate 
them in our esteem. This unhappy weakness shows itself, not 
only with respect to the light of the sun, and the beauties of na- 
ture, which we have been long accustomed to behold, but also 
with respect to health, peace, religion, and liberty. Let any one 
of those blessings have been long familiar to us; let a tract of 
time have efiaced the remembrance of the distress which we suf- 
fered from the want of it ; and it is surprising how lightly men 
are ready to prize the degree of happiness which they continue 
to possess. — In the midst of that peaceful and secure state which 
the inhabitants of this land have long enjoyed ; surrounded with 
the chief blessin:]^ that render life comfortable ; how few have any 
just sense of the gratitude they owe to heaven for such singular 
felicity ? Nay, is it not much to be lamented that there should 
have sprung up among us an accountable spirit of discontent 
and disaffection, feeding itself with ideal grievances and vision- 
ary projects of reformation, till it has gone nigh to light up the 

torch of sedition ? When government has now, for wi*; and 

proper reasons, called us together in a reli:^ioiis assembly, our 
thoughts cannot be more suitably employed than in reviewing 
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the grounds oq which , as good Christians and faithful citizens^ 
we have reason to entertain the warmest affection for our native 
country, and to put a just value on that constitution of govern- 
ment, civil and sacred, under which it is placed. — ^In the words 
of the text you see with what zeal the heart of the pious Psalmist 
glowed for the prosperity of his country. By the accumulation 
of expressions which he employs, and the variety of topics he 
su^;ests, you see the fervor with which this subject animated 
his heart. — It will be proper to consider, first, the grounds on 
which love for our country rests : and next, the duties to which 
this affection naturally give rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may be pro- 
per to take notice of the speculations of some pretended philo- 
sophers, who represent the love of our country as hardly enti- 
tled to any place among the virtues. They affect to consider 
it as a mere prejudice of education ; a narrow attachment, which 
tends to operate against more enlarged interests. We ought, 
say they, to view ourselves as citizens of the world, and extend 

our benevolence, equally, to all nations and all mankind. 

Nothmg can be more empty and futile then such reasonings. 
The wisdom of our Creator hath linked us by the ties of natu- 
ral affection, first to our families and children ; next to our bro- 
thers, relations, and friends ; then to our acquaintance, and to 
the several societies and communities to which we belong. By 
instincts implanted in our nature, He has formed our hearts to 
enter readily into their interests; and has thus directed our 
benevolence to act primarily within that sphere, where its ex- 
ertions can be most powerful and most useful. It is evident, 
that by acting on this plan, the general welfare is promoted in 
a much higher degree, than if our social affections had no 
particular direction given them, but were to float, as it were, in 
empty space, without any more determined object on which to 
act than the whole human race, where they never could act 
with any effect He who contends that he is not bound to have 
any more concerns for the interests of Great Britain, than for 
those of France, or any other country, ought to hold, on the 
same grounds, that he is under no obligation to consult the 
welfare of his children and family, his brothers and friends, 
more than that of the most distant stranger ; being equally con- 
nected, as he holds, with all, by the common brollierhood of the 
human race. It is much to be suspected, that this wonderful 
extensive philanthropy is only the language of those who have 
no affections at all ; or perhaps, that it is the language assumed 
by some, who, bearing in their hearts a secret preference to 
the mterests of another countr}' above their own, but a preference 
which they choose not to avow, affect to cover it under this dis- 
guise, of a liberal, enlarged spirit. 
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Let us, my friends, disclaiming all such refinements of false 
philosophy, and following the dictates of plain good sense, and 
natural affection, resolve to love our native country, and in 
every proper way to show our attachment to it This was the 
spirit which so honourably distinguished patriots, heroes, and 
legislators of old, and has transmitted their names with vene- 
ration to posterity ; while they who felt no affection for the 
country to which they belonged, or who were treacherous to its 
interests, have been stigmatized with infamy among all civili- 
zed nations. I admit that there have been occasions, on which 
attachment to a particular country has been pursued to a very 
unjustifiable length. Wherever it has led tfie natives of one 
country to state themselves as enemies to the rest of mankind, 
and to endeaviour at aggradizing themselves by ruining all 
around them, the pretended love of their country is then be- 
come no other than a conspiracy against all other nations, and, 
instead of being a virtue, is the offspring of ambition, pride, and 
vanity. 

I proceed now to show the just grounds on which it becomes 
us to be zealous for the welfare of that happy island, to which 
we have the honour and the blessing to belong. Lotus considef 
our native country in three lights ; as the seat of private enjoy- 
ment and happiness ; as the seat of true religion ; as the seate of 
laws, liberty, and good government. 

L As the seat of all our best enjoyments in private life. 

There, my brethren, after we first drew breath, was our tender 
infancy reared with care ; there, our innocent childhood spor- 
ted ; there, our careless youtli grew up amidst companions and 
friends ; there, our dearest connections were formed ; there, 
after having passed the happiest years of our life, we look for- 
ward for our old age to rest in peace. — ^These are circumstan- 
ces which endear, and ought to endear a home, a native land, 
to every human heart. If there be any names known among men 
that awaken tender sentiments in the breast, the names of father, 
mother, spouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, these all recall 
our thoughts to our native land, and cannot, even in idea, be se- 
parated from it When we name our own country, we name the 
spot of the earth within which all that is most dear to us lies.— 
To be long absent from it, is a circumstance of distress ; but to 
be excluded from the hope of ever returning to it, sinks the 
spirits of the worthy and the brave into extreme depression. Its 
very dust appears to them to be precious. Its well known 
fields, and mountains, and rivers, become, in their eyes, a sort 
of consecrated ground ; the remembrance of which often touches 
the heart with sensations of more tender joy, than can be raised 
by scenes more rich, and objects more splendid, in any foreign 
land. 
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These are feelings, which nature, or rather the God of na- 
ture, has implanted in the mind of man ; and base and vile is he 
who studies to erase them, intimately connected as they are with 
our very best affections.— Can we think, my friends, how long 
we have sat ufickr our vine and ourfy-treey in peace and joy, 
encircled by our families and friends, in that happy land we 
possess ; and, wiJii this pleasing remembrance dwelling on our 
minds, can we think with indifference of any danger which 
threatens the welfare of that country which has been the mother, 
the nurse, the guardiar^ of us all ? Can we think, without hoi^ 
ror, of foreign invasion laying waste our fruitful and smiling 
fields, or of lawless ^oarchy and tumultuary mobs attacking our 
peaceful habitations ? — No ! Peace be within thy wallsy and pros- 
perity within thy palaceSy will ever be the earnest prayer of ev- 
ery virtuous man ; for my brethren and companion's sake j I will 
ever say^ Peace be unthin thee ! 

II. We love our country as the seat of true religion. Freed 
from the dominion of Popish superstition and darkness which 
so long overspread the earth, here the light of the blessed re- 
formation continues to shine in its greates^t splendour. Here 
the forms of religious worship are incumbered with no pagean- 
try of vain rites ! but, agreeably to God's word, are plain and 
simple, yet solemn and venerable. Religion has among us neither 
been the engine of ecclesiastical tyranny, nor the instrument of 
princely despotism. It has maintained a proper alliance with 
the regular government of the state, and the order of public 
tranquillity. The church that has been established by law, in 
the two separate divisions of the island, is suited to the genius 
and dispositions of the people in each. While to the establish- 
ed church is given that protection and support from government, 
which both the interest of religion and the welfare of the state 
render proper and due ; yet no rigid conformity to it is exacted. 
All persecution for conscience-sake, is unknown. — ^They who, in 
their modes of thinking, or in their religious forms, differ from 
the established church, are at full liberty, without reproach, to 
worship Grod according to their own opinions and the rites of 
their fathers, as long as they infringe not the public tranquillity 
nor disturb the state. 

I now ask, what establishment of religion more friendly to 
public happiness could be desired or framed ? How zealous 
ought we to be for its preservation ? How much on our guard 
against every danger which threatens to trouble or overUirow 
it ? — Can there be any among us so infatuated as to wish to ex- 
change it for that new form of things which has produced such 
fatal effects on a neighbouring land ? W^ere it ever to be intro- 
duced among us, it is not the return of ancient superstition, it 
is not the bonda^ of the church of Rome^ we would have to 

TOL. II. 39 
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dread : evils great in themselves, but small in comparison of 
what such a revolution would produce. As soon as under the 
guise of philosophy, and with the pretence of unlimited tolera- 
tion, the established forms of religion were demolished in France, 
the flood-gates were opened to pour a torrent of avowed infidel- 
ity, atheism, and all the grossest immoralities, over that devo- 
ted country. We have beheld the throne and the altar over- 
thrown together: and nothing but a wretched ruin left, where 
once a stately fabric stood. We have seen the venerable min- 
isters of religion, stripped of their subsistence, torn from their 
churches, driven from their homes, and forced to wander as ex- 
iles, and beg their bread in a foreign land ^We have seen 

the last consolation of the wretched destroyed, and the grave 
sealed against their hope, by the public declaration that death 

is an eternal sleep. Such have been the blessed fruits of 

that new order of things which boasted of being to restore hap- 
piness to all the nations. Such are the consequences we have to 
expect among ourselves, if ever the like dangerous opinions shall 
prevail in Britain. — With horror let us turn away from the 
thought. With earnestness let \x% pray for the peace of our Jeru- 
salem; and for the house of the Lord our Gody let us zealous* 
hf seek its good. ^ 

ni. We love our country as the seat of liberty and laws ; a 
mild, wise, and happy government. This opens a much wider 
field of discourse than the bounds of a sermon admit But on 
this part of the subject being happily anticipated by so many 
excellent publications which have lately appeared, I shall con- 
tent myself with making a few leading observations. — ^The ends 
for which men unite in society and submit to government are, 
to enjoy security to their property, and freedom to their per- 
sons from all injustice or violence. The more completely those 
ends are obtained, with the least 'diminution of personal liberty, 
the nearer such government approaches to perfection : I say ap- 
proaches to it; for a perfect government is a mere chimera. — 
Before we can expect it to take place, we must wait till we see 
any one thing whatever arrive at perfection on earth. The two 
extremes to be guarded against are, despotism, where all are 
slaves ; and anarchy, where all would rule, and none obey. 

The British government may appear at different periods to 
have inclined sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the other 
of those extremes. In its present state, it may justly be ac- 
counted to be removed to an equal distance from either of those 
evils ; and therefore to have approached nearer to the perfection 
of social order, than any other government, ancient or modem. 
To this point it has arrived in the progress of ages, not in con«. 
sequence of theories formed by speculative men, such as our 
modern refoimers, but in consequence of experiments made, and 
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trials undergone. Experience, that great parent of all, but es- 
pecially of political wisdom, taught a brave, generous, and high- 
spirited people, how to correct, by degrees, preceding evils, and 
to form the wisest plan for lib^y and security. In this state 
we now find the ^British constitution. It stands among the na- 
tions of the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, which, after 
having overcome many a blast, overtops the other trees of the 
forest, and commands respect and veneration. AH foreigners 
look to it with wonder, and with envy, as the happiest system 
that ever was devised for uniting dignity in the magistrate and 
liberty in the subject, with protection and security to all. Just- 
ly may we challenge those who attempt to criticise it, to produce, 
from the annals of history, any example of such a multitude of 
men as the British subjects, held together in the bonds of civil 
^ciety, under so few restraints, and with such full enjoyment of 
freedom as we possess : blessed to for a whole century past with 
a succession of princes, who made the laws of the land the rule 
oftheir government ; blessed now with a sovereign at the head 
of the empire, to whom faction itself cannot impute, throughout 
his long reign, any acts of tyranny, cruelty, or oppression ; 
whose personal virtues and whose domestic conduct hold forth 
to the nation such a high example of piety, decency, and good 
order, as if generally followed, would render all his subjects 
happy. 

In opposition to such sentiments as I have now delivered in 
favour of the constitution of our country, we are called upon, by 
a certain set of men to look to a republic, as the glory of adl 
governments. There we are told, every man comes forth to act 
his part with vigour ; and by the exertion of his talents, has op- 
portunities of rising to the highest distiction and power. In 

reply to this, let it be observed, first, that there are no ad van* 
tages claimed by a republic, but what under the British constitu- 
tion are enjoyed to the full. On the exertion of any laudable 
and honourable talent whatever, no restraint is laid ; no odious 
distinctions take place between the* nobility and the people ; no 
severe exclusive privileges are possessed by the former to the pre- 
judice of the latter; but merit in every rank has the freest 
scope, and examples abound of persons rising by their talents 
from ordinary rank and humble birth, to high distinction in the 
state. 

But next, it may be boldly asserted, that ot all the forms of 
government which have been established on the earth, the re- 
publican is attended with the greatest disadvantages to those who 
live under it In a small state, where the people resemble the 
inhabitants of one family, the management of their concerns 
can more safely be carried on by their own joint councils, with- 
out any supreme magistrate. But if goverment be extended 
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over a large territory , and over numerous inhabitants of difier- 
ent orders and fortunes, it has ever been found impossible to pre- 
serve any well-regulated balance of power under a republican 
constitution, it has ever been, and never can be, any other, 
than a perpetual contest between oligarchy and democracy ; be- 
tween the rich and the poor ; between a few popular leaders who 
aspire to the chief influence, and the unruly violence of a turbulent 
multitude. In such states an mternal warfare of this kind has 
been almost always carried on, with such violent convulsionk 
and party animosities, as have given rise to more miseries than 
Jiave been sufibred under any other form of government what- 
ever. ^To no purpose are quoted to us the heroes of Greece 

and Rome. Amidst the agitations of popular government, occa- 
sions will sometimes be afforded for eminent abilities to break 
forth with peculiar lustre. But while public agitations allow a 
few individuals to be uncommonly distinguished, the general con- 
dition of the people remains calamitous and wretched. Under 
despotic governments, miserable indeed is the condition of those 
who are near the throne. But while they are often the sport, and 
the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary mass of the peo- 
ple, at a distance from the thunder of power, are left, for the most 
part, in their inferior situations, unmolested. Whereas, under a 
multitude of popular governdrs, oppression is more extensively 
felt. It penetrates into the interior of families ; and by republican 
t3a^nny the humble and obscure are liable to be as much harassed 
and vexed as the great and the wealthy. 

If any one doubt of those facts, let him look at the present state 
of the republic established in that country to which we have so 
often been unfortimately obliged to allude. He will there be- 
hold a memorable example set forth to the world ; but an exam- 
ple, not for imitation, but for instruction and caution ; an exam- 
ple, not of exploits to be copied, or of advantages to be gained, 
but of all the evils against which men, joined in society, ought to 
stand on their guard. He will behold the republican halls hung 
round with monuments of proscriptions, massacres, imprison- 
ments, requisitions, domicilary searches, and such other trophies 
of the glorious victories of republicanism over monarchical power. 
tny soulf come not thou into the secret ; into their assembly ^ 
mine honour, he not thou united; for their anger was fierce^ 
and their wrath was cruel,* 

Enough has now been said to convince every reasonable sub- 
ject of the British government, that he has good grounds for 
loving and respecting his country. It remains to point out t^ie 
duties to which the love our country gives rise. Though 
thes^ brunch oul into many particulas, they may be comprised 

* Genefliib xlix. ^ T. 
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under two general heads ; the duties which are required of us ia 
our character as private men, and those which belong to us in it 
political capacity as subjects and citizens. 

FiRSTy. as private men and Christians, let us cultivate those 
virtues which are essential to the prosperity of our country. 
The foundlition of all public happiness must be laid in the good 
conduct of individuals ; in their industry, sobriety, justice and 
regular attention to the duties of their several stations. Such 
virtues are the sinews and strength of the state ; they are the 
supports of its prosperity at home, and of its reputation abroad ; 
while luxury, corruption, venality, and idleness, unnerve the 
public vigor, disgrace the public character, and pave the way to 
general ruin. Every vice, however fashionable, that becomes 
prevalent, is the infusion of so much poison into the public cup ; 
and in proportion to the degree of its prevalence, will the health 
and strength of the nation be impaired. Few of us by our arms, 
and fewer still by our counsels, can have influence in promoting 
that welfare of our country which all profess to desire. But 
there is one sphere in which all of us can act as benefactors to 
it ; by setting a good example, each in his own line, and per* 
forming a worthy and honourable part Righteonsnem will evet 
exalt a nation ; and wickedness will be, first, the reproach, and 
then the ruin cf every people. 

Among those virtues to which the love of our country calls us, 
let us not forget piety to God. Without a proper sense of reli- 
gion, and a due acknowledgment of that Supreme Power which 
rules among the kingdoms, no nation was ever found to prosper 
long. Let those sophistical reasoners, who would teach us that 
philosophy ought now to supersede the ancient prejudices of Re- 
ligion, look to the history of those republics which they so highly 
admire, especially to the history of the Romans. They wiu 
there find, that, during the finest and most flourishing periods 
of the republic, the Romans were the most religious of all na- 
tions. The Senate at no time assembled, no consul entered on 
his office, no great public measure was ever undertaken, without 
previous religious services, without prayers and sacrifice. After 
every victory, solemn thanksgivings were offered to the gods ; 
and upon any defeat that was sustained, public humiliations and 
processions were decreed, in order to deprecate the displeasure 
of Heaven. That much superstition and folly entered into what 
they called religion, will be readily admitted ; but still it implied 
reverence to a Supreme Power in Heaven, which ruled all the 
afiairs of men, and was entitled to their homage. Hence that 
iMicred respect to an oath, as an inviolable obligation, which 
long distinguished the Romans ; and historians have remarked, 
that when the reverence for an oath began to be diminished, and 
tbe loose epicurean system which discarded the belief of Provi- 
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dence to be introduced, the Roman honour and prosperity from 

that period be^an to decline. ^These are things that belong to 

our admonition, on whom the ends of the world are come. 

In the second place, as we would show our love to our coun- 
try, let us join to the virtues of private men, those which belong 
to us in a political capacity as subjects and citizens. These must 
appear in loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to the authority 
of rulers and magistrates, and in readiness to support the mea- 
sures that are taken for public welfare and defence. Without re- 
gard to such duties as these, it is evident, not only that the state 
cannot flourish, but even that it cannot subsist Accordingly they 
ire strongly bound upon us by the authority of Scripture. Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers ; whoever resisteth the 
power J resisteth the ordinance of God. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works^ but to the evil. Wherefore ye tnvst needs 
be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience^ -sake.* 
Such passages as these, there is little danger of our misunderstand- 
ing at present, as if they enjoined a slavish submission to authori- 
ty in things unlawful. This is by no means the extreme to which 
the spirit of the times points, or to which the nature of our civil 
constitution leads. The full opportunity that is given for the 
voice of the people being at all times heard, the freedom of dis- 
cussion on all political matters that is allowed both in discourse 
and writing, is a sufficient guard against all approaches to unwar- 
rantable stretches of power in the ruler, and to unlimited sub- 
mission in the subject. 

But while we duly value this high advantage of the liberty of 
the press and the freedom of political discussion, and when we 
behold it perpetually acting as a <;ensorial check on all who are 
in power, let us beware, lest, abusing our liberty, we suffer it to 
degenerate into licentiousness. The multitude, we well know, 
are always prone to find fault with those who are set over 
them, and to arraign their conduct ; and too often this spirit ap- 
pears when public dangers ought to silence the voice of discon- 
tent, and to unite every heart and hand in the common cause. — 
The management of a great empire, especially in difficult times, 
IS the conduct of an unweildy and intricate machine, in direct 
ing the movements of which, where is the hand so steady as 
never to err ? Instead of the violent censures which the giddy 
' and presumptuous are so ready to pour forth, moderation in dis- 
cussing matters of which they are very incompetent judges, 
would be much more wise and becoming. The art of govern- 
ment and legislation is undoubtedly the most nice and difficult 
of all the arts in which the human mind can be engaged ; and 
where the greatest preparation of knowledge, experience and 

* Kom. slit. 1--6. 
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ability are absolutely requisite to qualify men for the task. But 
in times when legislation is considered as a trade which every 
man is qualified to take up ; when the manufacturer quits his 
loom, and the artizan lays down his tools, in order to contrive 
plans for reforming the state, and to constitute societies for car- 
rying his plans into execution ; what can be expected to follow 
from such a spirit, if it were to become prevalent, but the most 
direful confusion ? Were the rashness of some, whose inten- 
tions are innocent, the only evil to be dreaded, the danger would 
be less. But it is always to be apprehended, that the operations 
of such persons are directed by men who have deeper designs in 
view ; who seek to embroil the state, in order to bring forward 
themselves ; whose aim it is to rise into eminence, though it 
were on the ruins of public tranquillity and order. Let such 
men, if any such there be, consider well what the consequences 
may be, of fomenting the spirit of presumptuous innovation. It 
is a dangerous weapon which they attempt to wield. By the 
agitation which they raise among a blind multitude, they are 

fiving impulse to the motions of a violent engine, which often 
ischarges its explosions on the heads of those who first touched 
its springs. 

Upon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful that our 
grounds of discontent, whether founded on real or imaginary 
gnevances, are so few ; and that, for so great a number of pub- 
lic blessings, we have reason to bless the God of Heaven. We 
live in a land of pure religion, of liberty and laws, and under a 
just and mild government However tiie opinion of men may 
differ about this or that political measure adopted by govern- 
ment, it may with confidence be said, that we have much reason 
to respect those rulers, under whose administration the empire, 
though engaged in a hazardous and expensive war, has all 
along contiixued to hold a high rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and has attained to that Nourishing state of commerce, 
opulence, and safety, in which we behold it at this day ; inso- 
much that perhaps the greatest dangers we have to apprehend, 
arise from the jealousy with which rival nations behold our su- 
periority at sea, and our wealth and strength at home. — ^Let our 
prayers ascend frequently to Heaven for the continuance of 
those blessings ; for the peace of our Jerusalem ; for peace within 
her walls^ and prosperity within her palaces ; and let the admo- 
nition of Scripture never be forgotten ; My son^fear thou Crodj 
honour the king; and meddle not with them that are given to 
change* 

• Prov. xxiT. 21. 1 Peter, ii. 17. 
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On a contented mind. 



Say now unto lier^ " Behold thou hast been car^ulfar us with all 
^^ this care; what is to be done /or thee? fVotUdst thou be 
" spoken for to the King, or to the Captain cf the Host 7^^ 
And she answered^ ^^ I dwell among mine own people,^' — 

' Brings, iv. 13. 



A PIOUS and respectable woman of Shunem had exercised 
great hospitality to the prophet Elisha. In order to accommo- 
date him in his various joumeyings, she had caused a chamber 
to be built for him, adjacent to her house, where he might be fur- 
nished with all that, according to the simplicity of those times^ 
was wanted for his entertainment. In the text, the Prophet, by 
his servant Gehazi, acknowledges the obligations he lay under 
to this good woman for her care and attention; and being at 
that time in favour with the king of Israel, desires to know, whe- 
ther, in return for her kindness, he should apply to the king, or 
the captain of the host, in her behalf, and procure advancement 
to her in rank and fortime. Her answer bespeaks all the mo- 
desty of one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot. Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, or any haughty 
contempt of the Prophet's offers, she mildly replies, ** I Avell 
among mine own people.^^ " I dwell in the condition to which 
<^ I was born ; in my native land ; among my-original connections, 
'^ and persons of my own rank ; and living there in peace, I have 
" no desires of aspiring to a higher rank.*' 

The temper of this worthy Shunamite, who could so properly 
set bounds to her desires, and enjoy her present condition with 
contentment, is what I now propose to your imitation. It stands 
in opposition to that restless and discontented spirit which so 
often sets men at variance with their condition in the world, 
makes them look with contempt on that state of life and sphere of 
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action which Providence has allotted them ; and encouraging ev- 
ery rea] or supposed discouragement to prey upon their minds, 
makes them pine for some change of fortune. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that this moderation of spirit 
which I am now recommending, is not inconsistent with our 
having a sense of what is uneasy or distressing in our lot, and 
endeavouring, by fair means, to render our condition more agree* 
able. Entire apathy, or passive indifference to all the circum- 
stances of our external state, is required by no precept of reli- 
gion. What a virtuous degree of contentment requires and sup- 
poses, is, that with a mind free from repining anxiety, we make 
the best of our condition, whatever it is : enjoying such good 
things as God is pleased to bestow upon us, with a thankful and 
cheerful heart ; without envy at those who appear more prospe- 
rous than us ; without any attempt to alter our condition by un- 
fair means ; and without any murmuring against the Providence 

of Heaven. ^^ In that state in which it pleased God to place 

^' me at my birth, I am ready to remain, as long as it shall be 
'^ his pleasure to continue me there. He has placed me among 
'^ my equals. Such comforts as he saw meet for me to possess, 
'^ he has bestowed. These I shall study to improve ; and by 
^' his kind Providence favouring my industry and application, I 
'^ may hope they will be increased. In the mean time, I rest sa- 
'^ tisfied ; and complain not. I dwell among mine oum peopled' 

But if thb acquiescence in our condition is to be considered 
as belonging to that contentment which religion requires, what 
becomes, it will be said, of that laudable ambition, which has 
prompted many boldly to aspire with, honour and success far be- 
yond their original state of life ? I readily admit, that on some 
among the sons of men, such high talents are bestowed, as mark 
them out by the hand of God for superior elevation ; by rising 
to which, many, both in ancient and modern times, have had the 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves as benefactors to their 
country and to mankmd. But these are only a few scattered 
stars that shine in a wide hemisphere ; such rare examples afford 
no model for general conduct — It is not to persons of this de- 
scription that I now speak. — I address myself to the multitude ; 
to the great body of men in all the various walks of ordinary 
life. Them I warn of the danger of being misled by vanity and 
self-conceit, to think themselves deserving of a much hie^her sta- 
tion than they possess. I warn them, not to nourish aspiring 
desires for objects beyond their power of attaining, or capacity 
of enjoying ; and thereby to render themselves unhappy in their 

Present condition, and dissatisfied with all that belongs to it— - 
ly this restless discontented temper, I shall proceed to show 
that they incur much guilty and involve themseU^es in great folly 
and misery. 

VOL. II. 40 
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First, discontent caiTies in its nature much guilt and sin. — 
With this consideration I begin, because I am afraid that dis- 
contentment is commonly treated, in a religious view, more 
slightly than it deserves. A contented temper, we are apt to say, 
is a great happiness to those who have it; and a discontented 
one, we call an unlucky turn of mind ; as if we were speaking 
of a good or bad constitution of body, of something that depen- 
ded not at all on ourselves, but was merely the gift of Nature. 

Ought this to be the sentiment, either of a reasonable mao, 

or a Christian ; of one who knows himself to be endowed with 
powers for governing his own spirit, or who believes in God, 
and in a world to come ? What, I beseech you, do all the ris- 
ings of discontent within you import, but so much concealed 
rebellion against the government of that Supreme Being, who 
hath appointed your place in the world ? When you repine at 
your state, as below what you deserved, do you not inwardly 
tax itim with injustice and partiality, for conferring his favours 
on others more unworthy of them, and leaving you neglected 
and humbled? By treating with contempt the blessings he 
allows to your state, do you not, in effect, tell him, that his bles- 
sings are not worthy of being enjoyed, and merit no thanks, 
because he does not give you more? ^The outward expres- 
sions of such sentiments, you may suppress. You may affect 
to appear religious, by shows of reverence and homage; but 
such appearances deceive not God. Every habitually discontent- 
ed person is, and must be, ill-affected towards Him : nay, though 
he would wish to conceal it from himself, he is a secret blasphem- 
er of the Almighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along with it, as its in- 
separable concomitants, several x>ther sinful passions. It implies 
pride, or an unreasonable estimation of our own merit, in com- 
parison with others. It implies covetousness, or an inordinate 
desire for the advantages of external fortune, as the only real 
goods. It implies and always engenders, envy, or ill-nature, 
and hatred, towards all whom we see rising above us in the 
world. Dare we treat that as a slight ihfirmity, or a constitu- 
tional weakness merely, which imports some of the worst dis- 
positions and passions of the human heart. ^The discontented 

man is never found without a great share of malignity. His 
spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharge 
its venom on all with whom he stands connected. He can act 
his part well, in no relation of life. In public afiairs, and in 
private business, he is always given to firetfulness and complaint. 
While the man of contented mind, easy and happy in himself, 
is disposed for living well with others, and spreads around him 
that cheerfulness which he possesses; the restless discontented 
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person is a troubler of the world ; neither a good friend^ nor a 
good neighbour, nor a good subject or citizen. 

In the second place, as this disposition infers much sin, so it 
argues great folly, and involves men in many miseries. If there 
be any first principle of wisdom, it is undoubtedly this : the dis* 
tresses that are removable, endeavour to remove : those which 
cannot be removed, bear with as little disquiet as you can ; in ev- 
er}^ situation of life there are comforts : find them out, and enjoy 
them. But this maxim, in all its parts, is disregarded by the 
man of discontent. He is employed in aggravating his own evils ; 
while he neglects all his own comforts — ^What is it to you, 
though others are supposed to be happier ? Very possibly they 
are not so ; for wide is the difference between being what the 
world calls prosperous, and being happy. You see no more 
than the imposing outside of glittering fortune ; while, under that 
gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a bitter sorrow. — But 
supposing others to be in truth as happy as they seem to be, is 
there any reason, except mere viciousness of disposition, why 
their happiness should be a cause of your discontent and misery ? 
Cannot you be at your ease in the shade, because others are bask- 
ing in the sun ? What is this but the unhappy art of extracting 
from objects that ought to be mdifierent to you, materials for 
your own torment ? 

'^ Such reasonings as these,'* says one, ^' may be specious and 
'^ plausible ; but what avail reasonings to set me at ease, who 
*' every day feel myself hurt and sore from the scorn of those 
^^ above me ; who am condemned to behold them shining in all 
*^ the pomp and splendour of life ; while I, through th^ injustice 
*^ of the world, am left in obscurity to toil for a scanty subsis- 

** tence ?'' ^Accuse not the world, my brother. Imagine not, 

that it is entirely the injustice of the world which produces your 
unhappiness. The disease lies within yourself. It originates 
from your pride and self-conceit, joined with the false opinions 
you have allowed yourself to entertain of the distinctions of 
fortune. Those distinctions must take place in every establbh* 
ed society. There must be inequality of ranks ; and of course 
a diversity of outward appearance among men. But it is in 
the outward appearance that the diversity lies, far more than in 

what is intrinsic to happiness and well-being. You dtoell 

among your own people. In that rank where Providence had 
placed you, you are living among your friends and equals ; and 
pursuing that train of life to which you have been bred. But 
you are eager and restless, till from this quiet obscurity you can 
rise to some higher elevation, to which you fancy yourself enti- 
tled. — Are you aware of the dangers and troubles that would 
await you there ? Supposing you to be in some degree success- 
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ful, yet, with your new rank of life, would not new burdens be- 
gin to oppress you, and new and unknown cares to vex you ? — 
How many rivals would you have to encounter ? How many 
slanderers to decry you ? How many enemies to combine in 
opposing you ? What mortification would you endure on every 
disappointment you met with ! And on every small step of ad- 
vancement, what envy would still remain m looking up to those 
who continued above you ? Till at last, tired with the vexations 
of competition, you should be forced to regret the day when dis- 
content drove you away from dwelling among your own people. 
— Awake then, in time, from the dreams of ambition and vanity. 
Instead of aspiring beyond your proper level, bring down your 
mind to your state ; lest, by aiming too high, you spend your life 
in a train of fruitless pursuits, and bring yourself at last to a state 
of entire insignificance and contempt 

Let it be farther considered, in order to show the folly of a 
discontented temper, that the 'more it is indulged, it disqualifies 
you the more from being freed from the ground of your discon- 
tent. First, you have reason to apprehend, that it will turn the 
displeasure of God, against you, and make him your enemy. — 
For, what have you to expect from that Providence towards 
which you are so sullen and unthankful ; from that God, whose 
perfections you injure by your repining and accusing thoughts? 
How much is it in his power to render you ten times more un- 
happy than you are at present by taking away those remaining 
comforts, which, by your contempt of them, you show yourself 
unworthy to enjoy ? — Next by your spleen and discontent, you 
are certain of bringing yourself into variance with the world as 
well with God. Such a temper is likely to create enemies ; 
it can procure you no friends. Proud, jealous, and dissatisfied 
with those around you, you will, in return, be avoided, disliked, 
anl looked upon by them with an evil eye ; the discouragements 
from the world, of which you complain, will daily increase ; 
while the humble, the cheerful, and contented, will on every oc- 
casion, get before you, and attract the good-will of all who can 
assist them. 

Such being the mischiefs, such the guilt and the folly of in- 
dulging a discontented spirit, I shall now suggest some conside- 
rations which may assist us in checking it, and in reconciling 
our minds to the state in which it has pleased Providence to 
place us. Let us for this purpose, attend to three great objects; 
to God, to ourselves, and to the world around us* 

First, let us speak of God, of his perfections, and govern- 
ment of the world ; from which, to every person of reflection 
who believes in God at all, there cannot but arise some cure 
f the discontents and griefs of the heart For, had it been left 
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to ourselves what to devise or wish, in order to secure peace to 
us in every state, what could we have invented so effectual as the 
assurance of being under the government of an Almighty Ruler, 
whose conduct to his creatures can have no other object but 

their good and welfare ? ^Above all, and independent of all. 

He can have no temptation to injustice or partiality. Neither 
jealousy nor envy can dwell with the Supreme Being. He is a 
rival to none, he is an enemy to none, except to such as, by re- 
bellion against his laws, seek enmity with him. He is equally 
above envying the greatest, or despising the meanest of his sub- 
jects. — His dispensations, it is true, are often dark and unac- 
countable to us ; but we know the reason of this to be, that we 
see only a part of them, and are not yet able to comprehend the 
whole. This we well know, that we ourselves are often the very 
worst judges of what is good or ill for us in this life. We grasp 
at the present, without due regard to consequences : and whether 
these consequences are to carry the advantages we had promised 
ourselves, or be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot 
foresee. Experience has taught us a thousand times, that Grod 
judges better for us than we judge for ourselves. Often have we 
seen that what we considered at the time as sore disappointment, 
has proved in the issue to be a merciful Providence ; and that, 
if what we once eagerly wished for had been obtained, it would 
have been so far from making us happy, that it would have pro« 
duced our ruin. — ^The reflection of Solomon, fVho knoweth what 
is good for man in this l\fej all the days qf his vain l\fe which 
he spendeth as a shadow ?* should often occur to every one who 
is given to discontent Placed as we are, in the midst of so much 
ignorance with respect to the means of happiness, and at the 
same time under the government of a wise and gracious Being, 
who alone is able to elect our happiness, acquiescence in the dis- 
posal of our lot, is the only disposition that becomes us as ra- 
tional creatures. To fret and repine at every disappointment of 
our wishes, is to discover the temper of froward children, not of 
men, far less of Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievan- 
ces, have ever these promises to comfort them ; that if they cast 
thef'r care upon Oody he will care for them ; that out of evil he 
bringeth forth good ; nay, that at last he shall make all things 
work together for good to them who love him. 

In the second place, in order to correct discontent, let us at- 
tend to ourselves and our own state. Let us consider two things 
there ; how little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. As to 
deserving in the sight of God, the great Disposer of our lot, we 
know that we have no claim. We are all sinners ; who are so 
hr from having a title to challenge favours as our due, that we 

^  Ecclcs, vi. 12. 
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must acknowledge it to be of Grod's mereies that we are not con- 
sumed. As to deserving from the work!, we are apt indeed 
sometimes to make high and unreasonable pretensions; yet, 
surely, very conceited we must be, if we be not disposed to ad- 
mit, that there are many of at least equal merit wiUi us, whose 
condition in the worid is no better, perhaps much worse dian 
ours, who yet make no complaints, whose discontents are not 
heard. How much splendid genius is buried in forgotten n^ect 
and obscuritv ? How much real worth and merit is driven forth 
to suffer all the hardships of a stormy life, while we dtcell aniong 
our own people ? — Look into your state, my brethren, and be- 
fore you give vent to peevishness, make a fair and just estimate 
of all the blessings you enjoy in comparison with others. You 
would willingly, I know, exchange your condition, in part, with 
many. You would gladly have the wealth of this man ; you 
would have the high reputation and honour of another, the health, 
perhaps, and firm vigour of a third. But I ask. Who is there 
Ifrith whom you would wish to make a total exchange ? to forego 
altogether your present self; and to be just what he is, in mind 
and in body, as well as in outward estate ? If this be an exchange, 
which few, I apprehend, are willing to make, does not this argue, 
that each man, on the whole, is sufjiciently pleased with himself; 
that there are, in every situation, certain, comforts, and certain 
grounds of self complacency and satisfaction, whieh ought in rea- 
son, to be employed as remedies against discontent? 

In the last place, consider the state of the world around you. — 
You are not happy. You dwelt, you admit, among your own 
people. But there, say you, " How many vexations do I occa- 
** sionally experience? Sometimes distressed for want of health ; 
" sometimes disappointed in my plans, and straitened in my cir- 
** cumstances ; at other times afflicted with domestic troubles ; 

"so that I am far from being as I would wish to be.'* Pray, 

my brother, who is there that lives in every respect just as he 
would wish to live ? First, find out such a person ; look through 
all conditions and ranks, and try if you can discover one who 
will tell you that he has no complaint or uneasiness whatever, be- 
fore you allow yourself to repine at your present situation. Do 
you presume to indulge discontent, merely because you are in- 
cluded in the common lot ; because'you are not exempted from 
bearing your share of the common burden ? What is human life 
to all, but a mixture of some scattered joys and pleasures, with 
tTirious cares and troubles ? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one thing, which 
if you could attain it, you insist, would put an end to all your 

complaints, and give you full contentment Vain man ! will 

no experience teach you wisdom ? Have you not had the same 
opinion before this, of some other object of your desire ; and did 
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you not find that you was deceived in the enjoyment ? Will yob 
not then at last be persuaded that all which corneth, like all that 
is past, is vanity ? Vanity, believe it, is the indelible charac- 
ter impriuted on all human things. As far as happiness is to be 
found on earth, you must look for it, not in the world or the 
thins^s of the world, but within yourselves, in your temper and 
your heart. Let the world change into one form or another as 
it will, it will be a vain world to the end ; and you, to the end 
will be discontented. It cannot give you what you seek. The sea 
saithy it is not in me ; and the earth saith, it is not in me. 
Silver and gold are to no purpose weighed for the price of it. 
The decree of the Almighty hath past, and cannot be reversed, 
that man should find his true contentment, under every condition, 
only in a good conscience and a well regulated mind, in a holy 

life, and the hope of heaven. You call yourself a christian. 

Does not that name import that you consider yourself as a pilgrim 
and a 'passenger on earth ; related in your expectations and hopes 
to a better world? Aie you not ashamed to betray, by your 
discontent, a spirit so inconsistent with such hopes and expecta* 
tions, and at the time when you profess to be looking towards the 
end of your journey, to shew so much uneasiness about all the 

little circumstances of accommodation by the way? Live by 

iaith, my brethren, and you will live above this world and its 
discouragementa. Dwell with God, and with things divine and 
immortal, and you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will find 
nothing so great in worldly events, as either to elate or deject you. 
Resting upon a principle superior to the world, you will possess 
your spirits in peace, and will learn that s^reat lesson of heavenly 
jrfiilosophy^ in whatever state you are, therewith to be content. 
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SERMON LXXIX. 



On drawing near to god. 



[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. ] 



Tt is good /or me to draw near to Gocf.— Psalm. Ixxiii. f 8. 



IN this psalm the pious author describes himself as suffer- 
ing a great conflict within his mind. His observation of the 
course of Providence, did not present to him such an order of 
things as was to have been expected from the justice and good- 
ness of Heaven. The wicked appeared flourishing and trium- 
phant, while the worthy are destitute and oppressed, and much 
disorder and darkness seemed to prevail in the course of human 
afiairs. Hence his mind fluctuated for a while amidst doubtdf 
and fears. His trust in the divine administration was even so fa^ 
shaken as to create a suspicion that in vain he had cleansed his 
hearty and washed his hands in innocency .* till at last he tvent 
into the sanctuary of God^ and was there taught to view the state 
of human things in a juster and truer light He then saw the vani- 
ty of that earthly prosperity which bad men appear to enjoy ; and 
.llie happy issue of all things at the last to the pious and good. 
He saw die divine presence ever surrounding them, and though 
with invbible guidance, yet with unerring hand, brings them in 
the end to glory. His mind returned to tranquillity ; and, struck 
with compunction for his past errors, he rose into those high 
and memorable expressions of devotion, which we find in the 
verses preceding the Text Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
set J and afterward receive me to glory. Whom have I in hea- 
ven but thee ? and there is none on earth that I desire besides 
thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but Ood is the strength 
of my heart f and my portion for ever. His fixed principle and 
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resolution, upon the whole, he declares in the words of the Tezt^ 
It ia good for me to draw near to God; words which will imme- 
diately occur to you as particularly suited to the solemn service 
in which we are to be engaged this day. In discoursing from 
them, I shall endeavour to show what is implied in drawing near 
to God; and what reason we have to agree with the Psalmist in 
judging this to be good /or us. 

To draw near to Godj is an expression of awful and mysteri- 
ous import ; in explaining which, we have much reason to be so- 
ber and modest, and tp guard with care against every enthusiastic 
excess ; remembering always that, rise as high as we can, an im- 
measurable and infinite distance must ever remain between us and 
the Supreme Being. There are two senses in which we may be 
said to draw near, in such a degree as mortality admits, to God : 
either by the general course of a pious and virtuous life ; or in so- 
lemn acts of immediate devotion. 

I. By the practice of holiness and virtue throughout the gen- 
eral tenour of life, we may be said to draw near to Chd; for it is 
such an approach as we can make to the resemblance of his moral 
perfections. After the image of God, man was created. That 
image was defaced by our sin and apostacy. By a return to 
God and our duty, that image, through the intervention of our' 
Saviour, is renewed upon the soul ; man is said to be regenera- 
ted or bom again, and is in some degree restored to that connection 
with God which blessed his primeval state. He who lives in the 
exercise of good affections, and in the regular discharge of the 
offices of virtue and piety, maintains, as far as his infirmity al- 
lows, conformity with the nature of that perfect Being, whose 
benevolence, whose purity and rectitude are conspicuous, both 
in his works and his ways. — ^Worldly and corrupt men, on the 
contrary, estrange themselves from all that is divine. They de- 
grade their nature by unworthy pursuits, and are perpetually 
sinking in the scale of being. By sensuality they descend to the 
rank of the brute creation ; by malignity, envy, and other bad 
passions, they connect themselves with devils and infernal spirits. 
Hence they are said in Scripture to be alienated from the life qf 
God; to be without God in the world. Though in one sense Grod 
is ever near them, as he surrounds and encompasses them on all 
hands ; yet, in a spiritual sense, they are farther removed from 
him than any distance of space can separate bodies from one an- 
other. whereas a virtuous man, whose pleasure it is to do 

good, and his study to preserve himself upright and pure, is in 
the course of constant appix>ach towards celestial nature. He is 
the lover of order, the follower of that righteousness of which 
God is the author and inspirer. He accords with the great lawt 
9( the UQiverae, and seconds the designs of its Abi^ghty 6(^ 
VOIp I|. 41 
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vernor. He is, if we may so speak, in unison with Grod. Henee 
piety and virtue are described in Scripture as friendship with 
God, as introducing us into his family, and rendering us membert 
of his household. Strong expressions are used on this subject by 
Uie sacred writers. A good man is said to dwell in Gody and 
God in him.* If a man love me, says our Lord, he will keep 
my words; and my Father will love him ; and we will eomey 
and make our abode tvith Atm.t 

These high and magnificent views of religion, as an approach 
to God, may easily satisfy us how mucb it must be good for us 
to draw near to God, in this sense of the expression. It is visi- 
bly the honour and dignity of man to resemble his Creator ; and 
surely his chief happiness will be ever found to lie where his 
highest dignity and honour are found. With God is the fountain 
ojlife. With him reside complete beatitude and perfection ; and 
from him are derived all the portions of happiness and comfort, 
which are any where to be found among Uie creatures he has 
made. In exact proportion, therefore, as they approach to, or 
deviate from him, must the happiness or misery of all rational 
creatures be. As light and heat flow from the sun as their cen- 
tre, so bliss and joy flow from the Deity ; and as with oiir dis- 
tance from that glorious luminary darkness and cold increase ; so, 
according as by alienation of nature we are removed from Grod, 
ruin and misery advance in the same degree upon the soul. 

Now consider, my brethren, that there is one or other course 
which you must pursue. If it be not your study to draw near 
to (rod, by a religious and virtuous life, be assured that you are 
departing from him : for there is no middle course between sin 
and righteousness ; and let every thinking being seriously reflect 
what is included in this state of being far from God, and cut off 
from every kindly influence that descends from Heaven. With 
shadows of pleasure, persons in this unhappy situation may be 
iurroundecl and amused ; but shadows only, and not realities, 
they must be, as long as men have no connection with Him who 
is the origin of all good. Can the stream continue to flow when 
it is cut off from the fountain ? Can the branch flourish when torn 
away from the stock which gave it nourishment? No more can 
dependent spirits be happy, when parted from all union with the 
Father of Spirits and the Fountain of Happiness. 

A good man, who is always endeavouring to draw near to 
God, lives under the smiles of the Almighty. He knows that he 
is under the protection of that God towards whom he aspires. 
Re can look up to him with pleasing hope ; and trust that he 
shall receive illumination and aid in his progress to per&ction. 

• 1 John. ill. 34.-»iv, 13. f JohD, xiv. 391 
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His virtues may as yet be imperfect, and attended with many 
fieiiiings ; but his approach towards God is begun. The steps by 
which he draws near to him may be slow ; but that progress is 
commenced, which in a future state shall be more successfully 
carried on, and which shall cootinue to advance through all eter- 
nity. They go Ofif says the Psalmist,/roi7i strength to strength ; 
etftrj/ one q/them approacheth b^ore Ood in Zion* Hence, by a 
very beautiful and instructive metaphor, the path of the just ^ is 
described in Scripture to be fi» the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day A It is the dawn of a glorious morn- 
ing, which increases by degrees to meridian splendour ; and as 
the morning dawn, though dim and feeble, is nevertheless a ray 
of the same light which forms the brightness of noon-day, we are 
hereby taught to conceive, that the piety and virtue of good men 
now, is a degree of celestial nature already imparted to their 
souk, and differs from its perfection in a higher world, only as 
the twilight is inferior to noon. The path of the wicked man is 
directly the reverse of all this. Degraded by his vices, he is con* 
stantly declining more and more in a downward course. His 
path, instead of being as the shining light, is the dusk of even- 
ing h^gun: that darkness of the infernal regions to which his 
nature is tending, increases upon him gradually, till the shadows 
of night close upon his head at last, with endless and impene- 
trable gloom. — ^Thus fully is verified what the Psalmist had as- 
serted In the verse preceding the text, Lo ! they that are far- 
from Iheeshallperish ; while his own fixed sentiment he immedi- 
ately declares — but it is good for me to draw near to Ood. I 
proceeed. 

n. To consider the other sense in which we may be said to 
draw near to Grod ; that is, in acts of immediate devotion. 

There are two ways by which these contribute to bring us 
near to God. The first is, by their strengthening in the soul 
that power of vital godliness and virtue, in which consists our 
chief resemblance to God ; for it is never to be forgotten that all 
our devotional exercises are subservient to this gi^t end. 
Herein consists their whole virtue and efficacy, that they purify 
and improve the soul, raise it above low passions, and thereby 
promote the elevation of the human nature towards the divine. 
When they are considered merely as external services, which 
we are obliged to perform, but to which we address ourselves 
with cold and backward hearts ; or when the glow of affection 
which they excite is merely momentary and soon forgotten, they 
cannot be held to have any influence in bringing us near to God. 
It is only when they are the service of the heart, when they are 

• Ptolm, U»v. r. t Prov- »v- ^^ 
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Passions corrode the miDd. Cares and anxieties fester in it We 
are fretted by the ingratitude of friends ; soured by the calumnies 
of enemies ; harassed with the competition of rivals. The very 
bustle and agitation of the world, wear out and oppress the mind 
that longs for tranquillity. In religious retirement, and in those 
exercises of devotion that bring us near to God, we attain arpleas- 
ing region of calm and repose. There, worldly passions are si- 
lent ; worldly cares are hushed and forgotten. The mind retires 
as within itself; and remains alone with Grod. It is only afar off 
that the noise and disturbance of th3 world is heard, like the 
sound of a distant tumult. 

By the perplexity of our worldly concerns, we may have been 
involved in trouble. By the (ieath of our dearest friends, we 
may have- been overwhelmed with sorrow. By the situation of 
public affairs, we may be alarmed with dangers that threaten our 
country. In all such situations is there any consolation equal 
to that which the devout man enjoys in drawing near to God ? 
He looks up to a Father and a Friend, in whom he can place his 
trust in every time of need. He hears a voice issuing from the 
divine sanctuary, which says, CeUl upon me in the day qf trovr 
ble, and I will deliver thee. Fear not y for I am unth Ihee : be 
not dismay edy for I am thy God, Comforted by such words, 
his mind regains tranquillity. Resting on the hope that the God 
whom he serves will never forsake him, he can dismiss from his 
thoughts the fears, the troubles, and wickedness of men, and com- 
pote his spirit to dwell ^mong celestial things. Looking up to 
that blessed world whei*e he expects to find his repose, he beholds 
no objects but what he can contemplate with delight, as great, 
peaceful, and serene. There, he beholds none of the agitations 
and turmoils of men ; no tumults, nor factions, nor wars ; no 
friends, who die and leave us; no ambitious men, who aspire to 
oppress ; nor violent men, who attempt to destroy ; nor fraudu- 
lent brethren, who, with a smiling countenance, cheat and de- 
ceive. In perfect contrast to the confusion of the earth, he be- 
holds all things above, proceeding in the sameperfeet order with 
the heavenly bodies, which move in their orbs with smooth and 
steady coui*se. He sees the river of life flowing continually from 
before the throne of God ; and diffusing among the blessed inha- 
bitants, /u/ne^tf of joy and pleasure for evermore. 

From such devout conteTDplations and hopes, arose that great de- 
light which holy men of ancient times describe themselves to have 
felt ID drawing near to Grod, and which they have expressed in lan- 
guage so vivid and glowing. Blessed Oh Lord, is the man whom 
thou choosestj and eausest to approach unto thee ; that he may 
dwell in thy courts^ and be sati^edwith the goodness qfthy house 
and qf thy holy place, — Oh Ood thou art my Godj early will I 
seekthee. Because thy lomngkindMss is better than life^myUps 
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shall praise thee. I toiil lift up my hands in thy name. My 
soiil shall be sati^d as with marrow and Jatness ; and my 
mouth shall praise thee with joyful lipSj wh^n I remember thee 
upon my bedy and meditate on thee in the night watches. — 
Whom have I in Heaven, but thee f-^nd there is none upon 
earth that I desire, besides thee.* When such language as this 
expresses the native sentiments of our hearts, we join ourselves 
in some measure to the angelical choir above, and anticipate the 
employments of the blessed. 

Some may perhaps imagine that what has been said of theim* 
portance and the advantages of drawing near to God, approach- 
es in some degree to mysticism and enthusiasm. I admit, that if 
religion were represented as consisting wholly of internal devout 
emotions, the representations of it would be imperfect and false. 
It is designed to be an active principle, regulating the conduct 
of life, and exerting itself in good works. But very ignorant he 
must be of human nature, who perceives not, that in order to pro- 
duce such effects, it is of high importance to engage the affections 
and the heart on th6 side of virtue. It is not by reasonings ad- 
dressed solely to the understanding, that men's characters are 
formed, or their general conduct actuated. If you wish to work 
any considerable effect on their life, you must bring over the af- 
fections and inclination to your side. You must not only shew 
them what is right and true, but make them feel what is desira- 
ble and good. If you attempt to make religion so very calm 
and rational, as to exclude from it all warmth of sentiment, all 
affectionate and devotional feelings, you will leave it in posses- 
sion of small influence on conduct. — My son, give me thy heart, 
is the voice of God ; and the voice of reason is, that according as 
the heart is affected and disposed, such will be the general cha- 
racter and conduct 

The application of the whole subject to the Holy Sacrament, 
which we are now to celebrate, is natural and obvious. No 
more solemn opportunity can be affonled us of drawing near to 
God, than what we there enjoy. All that i^ encouraging and 
comforting in christian faith is set before us, in this most effec- 
tual proof of God's mercy to mankind, giving up his Son to the 
death as a sacrifice for our sins. In celebrating the memorial 
of this great event, we are placed as under the immediate bright- 
ness of heavenly light, and under the warmest ray of divine love. 
If there be any consolation in Christ, any fellowship qf the 
Spirit, any pleasing hope of eternal life and joy, it ought on 
such an occasion to be drawn forth, and deeply felt Let us 
endeavour to kindle at the altar of the Lord, that sacred fire, 
which shall continue to diffuse its vivifying influence over our 

• Pt, hill 3-6. IxT. 4. Izxjii. 25. 
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hearts, when we go abroad into the world, and mingle again in 
the ordinary concerns of life. We are now to clraw near to God. 
Let us draw near to him as our Father ; but with that reverence 
and humility, which becomes us on approaching to a Father u;Ao 
is in Heaven. Let us draw near through that great Mediator, 
by whose merits and intercession alone our services find accept- 
ance at the Divine throne. No man comet h unto the Father 
but through him, and none who cometh unto God hy him, will 
be cast out 
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On wisdom in religious conduct. 



/will behave my^tlfwMy in a perfect way. — ^Psalm, ci. i. 



WISDOMj sajrs Solomony excelleih folly, as far as light 
excelleth darkness.^ In our present state, there is no situation in 
which we can, consistently with safety to ourselves, act thought- 
lessly and at random. In whatever enterprise we enga^, con* 
sideration and prudent thought are requisite to bring it to a good 
issue. On every occasion, there is a right and a wrong in con- 
duct : there is one line of action which is likely to terminate ac- 
cording as we wish ; and another, which, for certain, will land us 
in disappointinent If, in the ordinary transactions of life, we 
cannot prosper without a due exercise of wisdom and prudence, 
a higher degree of it b certainly necessary in those momentous 
parts of conduct which regard our everlasting wel&re. 

It is indeed confessed that in religious conduct, the funda- 
mental and most important article is sincerity of heart, and 
goodness of intention. At the same time, let the intentions be 
ever so pure and iincere, they will be in hatard of falling into 
some wrong direction, unless they be property guided by wis- 
dom. Too many instances have appeared, of penons who, set- 
ting out in life with ftir and virtuous purposes, have been so far 
bewildered by mistaken forms of goodness, as to be betrayed, first 
into errors, and then into vices and crimes. In order to act 
our parts with propriety and steadiness, there must be a due pro* 
portion of light in the onderstanding, as well as of warmth and 
goodness in the heart The Psalmist was sensible of this when 
be declares in the text, his resolution, of not only walking in a 
werfectj or upright, iMiy, but of behaving himself wi^y in 

• Bccles. ii. 13. 
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that perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which b neces- 
sary to guide and support virtue, I propose to treat in this Dis- 
course. I shall adventure with g;reat plainness and simplicity of 
language, to propose some practical rules and directions for that 
purpose ; which may be of service to persons, who with good 
dispositions and intentions, are beginning the career of life : and 
which may,, perhaps, deserve attention from persons in every 
period of age. — I begin by observing, 

I. That it is most necessary to lay down principles on which 
we are to form our general conduct If we set out without prin- 
ciples of any 'kind, there can be no regular plan of life, nor any 
firmness in conduct. No person can know where they are to 
find us ; nor on what behaviour of ours they are to depend. If 
the principles which we pitch upon for determining our course 
be of a variable nature ; such, for instance, as popular opinion, 
reputation, or worldly interest ; as these are often shifting and 
changing, they can impart no steadiness or consistency to con- 
duct. Other principles there are, which some affect to adopt, 
founded on a sense of honour, on the beauty and excellency of 
virtue, and the dignity of human nature. But however fair these 
may be in appearance, they will be found ineffectual in many 
trying situations ; unable to repress the violence of contending 
passions, or to support the heart under many discouragements 
and sorrows. 

The only sure principles we can lay down for regulating our 
conduct, must be founded on the Christian religion, taken in its 
whole compass ; not confined to the exercises of devotion, nor to 
the mere morality of social behaviour; but extending to the 
whole direction of our conduct towards God and towards man. 
The foundation is to be laid in faith in Christ as the Saviour of 
the world, through whose merits only we can look for final ac- 
ceptance with God. We must evince the sincerity of our faith 
by good works ; that is, by a faithful discharge of all the duties 
incumbent upon us in our several stations of life , continually 
looking up to Divine grace for assistance in the part assigned us 
to act ; and trusting to that recompense of our present labours, 
which is promised to the virtuous in a future and better world. 
— Supposing, that having laid the foundation in such principles, 
we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous part ; resolved that 
whatever may befal us, till toe die toe will not remove our integ- 
rity from us ; that our hearts shall not reproach us so long as we 
liveJ* I proceed to advise, 

II. That we begin with reforming whatever has been wrong 
in our former behaviour. This counsel is the more important, 
because too many, io their endeavours towards reformation, be- 

* fobj sxvii. 5, 6. 
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gin with attempting some of fhe highest virtaes^ or aspiring to 
the most sublime performances of devotion, while they suffer 
their former accustomed evil habits to remain just as they were. 
This, I apprehend, is beginning at the wrong end. We miist 
first, as the Prophet has exhorted /m/ aw(^ the evil o/our doings 
/ram b^ore OoiPseyes; we must cfo^ todoem/j b^ore toe lean 
to do tuell.^ All attempts at reformation of manners are vain^ 
where this is not studied. Let us remember, that as long as the 
weeds and tares are allowed to remain in the ground, the soil is 
vitiated by their roots spreading deep and wide ; and no good 

grain will have room to spring up. ^Every man who inspects 

his own character, may learn that there are certain failings, to 
which, from constitution, circumstances, or long habit, he is 
prone ; termed in Scripture the sins that most easily beset ua. 
To discover these, must be his first care ; and his first purpose, if 
he in truth wishes to become a good man, must be gradually to 
check, and finally to extirpate them, of whatever nature they 
are : whether, perhaps, habits of intemperance, unlawful indul- 
gences of pleasure, indirect methods of acquiring gain, or propen- 
sions to malice, resentment, or envy. To overcome those evils 
when they have become inveterate, to pluck up those thorns by 
the roots, is perhaps the most difficult part of reformation, and 
therefore what we are generally the most backward to undertake. 
At the same time it is certain, that as long as, by this tender in- 
dulgence to favourite vices, men remain in a divided state be- 
tween good resolutions and evil habits, they are so far fi*om be- 
having wisely in a perfect way, that they can scarcely be account- 
ed to have entered on that perfect way ; irresolution will be 
spread over their conduct, and incoherence will mark their cha- 
racter. — In order to facilitate so necessary a step in the progress 
towards virtue, let me advise you, 

III. To shut up, as much as possible, the avenues which lead 
to the return of former evil habits. Here is required that exer- 
cise of vigilance, self-distrust, and self-denial, which is so often 
recommended to us in Scripture. There is always some one 
side on which each of us is more vulnerable than on another. 
There are places, there are times, there are circumstances, 
which every man who knows any thing of himself at all, must 
know will prove the occasions of calling forth his latent frailties, 
and bringing him into some fatal snare. Then ought that cau- 
tion of the Apostle to sound in his ears ; Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he/aUA Let him not only walk circum- 
speetlyy but rather altogether fly the dangerous ground : aware 
of the viper which lurks under the g^rass, ready to sting. But 
presumption to flatter ourselves, and to think that we are able 

* [saiah, i. 16. t ^ Corinth, x. 12. 
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to withstand every danger, is a weakness inlierent in man. It 
is on a moderate and humble estimatioQ of our abilities that wis- 
dom directs us to form our conduct As in civil and political 
life, he who believes himself equal to ^viery task, and on all oc* 
casions comes forward with rash audacity> it likely to meet with 
many a humiliation and repulse ; so, in moral behaviour, be who, 
trustin^^ to the strength of his virtuous resolutions, exposes him- 
self inconsiderately to every occasion of temptation, is sure of be- 
ing often betrayed into evil. 

Ail the various and dangerous avenues to vice, with which in 
great cities especially, modern life abounds, it cannot be expec* 
ted that I am here to point out Wealth, luxury, and idleness, 
are the great nounshers of everv frailty ; the great fomenters ojf 
every bad inclination and passion. To the children of Idleness, 
die haunts of Dissipation open many a wide and inviting gate 
by night and by day. When within those gates they carelessly 
enter, surrounded with loose companions, how often does it hap- 
pen, that from the halls of pleasure and houses of gaming, they 
come forth, as from caverns of destruction, overwhelmed with 
losses and misery, and pining with bitter remorse? — ^Much 
does it concern every one whb seeks to walk wisely in a perfect 
wat/y to be particularly guarded in the choice of his associates 
and companions. How often among the gay and the giddy will 
he meet with those who smile and betray ! He only who wiUketh 
with wise men^ shall be %mse ; while the companiims of fools shall 
be destroyed^* Observe the attention which, in the verses im- 
mediately following the text, King David declares himself to 
have given to this rule of conduct ; I will set notvicked thing be- 
fore mine eyes ; I will not know a wicked person. Mine eyes shall 
be on the faithful of the land. He that worketh deceit, shall not 
dfoell within my Jiouse. He that tdlelh lies shall not tarry in my 
presence. Such was the wisdom that assisted him to continue in 
a perfect way.— This wisdom requires farther, 

IV. That consistency and uniformity be preserved in cha- 
racter ; that not by pieces and comers only we study goodness, 
but that we carry one line of regular virtue through our whole 
conduct Without this extensive regulation of behaviour, we 
can never hold on successfully in a perfect way. Almost all 
men, even the loose and profligate, lay claim to some one virtue 
or other, and value themselves on some good moral disposition, 
which they boast of possessing. It is in vain, therefore, that 
we rest our character on one or a few estimable qualities, which 
we imagine ourselves to possess in a high degree, while in other 
points of virtue we are relaxed and deficient. True virtue must 
form one complete and entire system. All its parts are connee- 

• ProT. xUi. 20, 
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ted ; piety with moralitj, charity with justice, benevolence with 
temperance and fortitude. If any of these parts be wanting, the 
fabric becomes disjointed ; the adverse parts of character corres- 
pond not to each otAer, nor form into one whole. It is only when 
we have respect unto all Cfod'j commandments^ as the Psalmist 
speaks, that we have reason not to be ashamed. 

The apol(^ for many of those breaches of consistency is al« 
ways at hand/that the transgression is small, and can easily be 
repaired on a future occasion ; and small sins, we imagine, may 
be compensated by great and distinguished virtues. But no se- 
duction 18 more dangerous, than this distinction which men are 
so ready to make between great and small sins. Nothing is more 
difficult, than to draw the line of this distinction with any war- 
rantable precision. Wherever inclination gives a strong bias to 
anv indulgence, we may be assured that we shall be always mil- 
led in measuring the quantity of guilt. No sin is to be account- 
•d small, by which the dictate of conscience is counteracted, and 
its authority is weakened and impaired. It may soon draw con- 
sequences after it, which will affect our whole conduct Suppo- 
sing the matter of these transgressions to be ever so small in its 
own nature, yet the moral characters of men become stained and 
bloated by their frequent accumulations ; just as many small ul- 
eers, when allowed to form and spread, will grow by degrees in- 
to a great disease. ^At the same time, when I thus advise you 

to study entire and consistent virtue, and to guard strictly against 
small transgressions, let me warn you, 

V. Against unnecessary austerity, as forming any part of re- 
ligious wisdom. This is the meaning of the precept of Solomon, 
Be not righteous overmuch : neither make thyself over-wise; 
why shouldst thou destroy thyself?^ Too strict and scrupulous 
indeed, we cannot be in our adherence to what is matter of clear 
duty. Every dictate of conscience is to be held sacred, and to be 
obeyed without reserve. But wisdom requires that we study to 
have conscience properly enlightened with respect to what really 
belongs to duty, or infers sin. We must distinguish with care 
the everlasting commandments of God, from the superstitious 
fancies and dictates of men. We must never overioad conscience 
with what is frivolous and unnecessary, nor exhaust on trifles, 
that zeal which ought to be reserved for the weightier matters 
of the law. In all ages it has been the great characterbtic of 
false pretenders to piety and religion, to arrogate to themselves 
uncommon sanctity, by affected strictness and severity of man- 
ners ; paying tithes, like the Pharisees of old, of mint, anise and 
cummin, while they overlook righteousness, judgment, and mer- 
cy» That religion which is connected with true wisdom, leads 

^Ecdet. Til 16. 
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to -a very different spirit. It will teach us to be neither rigid in 
trifles, nor relaxed in essentials; not to aim at impracticablo 
heights, nor to fall below the standard of attainable duty; never 
to make ostentation of our righteousness, nor to set ourselves up 
as patterns and standards to others, but to be gentle and unassum- 
ing; without harshness in our manners, or severity in our cen- 
sures, when others depart in some particulars irom our mode of 
thinking on religious subjects. 

At the same time, we are to remember that, in order to avoid 
austerity, it by no means follows that we should run into an 
unlimited compliance with the manners of others around us.-— 
This is a danger to which they are often exposed, whose tem- 
pers are mild, and whose manners are condescending. In that 
mixed and various intercourse, which the present state of soci- 
ety forces upon us, few thin^, indeed, are more difficult, than 
to ascertain the precise degree of compliance with the world 
which virtue allows. To preserve a just medium between a 
formal austerity on the one hand, and that weak and tame faci- 
lity on the other, which betrays men mto many vices, is one of 
the most important and arduous exercises of religious wisdom. 
A manly steadiness of conduct, is the object which we are al- 
ways to keep in view ; studying to unite gentleness of manners 
with firmness of principle, affable behaviour with untainted in- 
tegrity. 

VI. In order to walk wisely in a perfect way, it is of im- 
portance that we study propriety in our actions and general be- 
haviour. There are few precise rules of conduct that can be 
applied alike to all men. In some of the fundamental virtues 
indeed, no circumstance can admit of the least variation. There 
are no situations, for instance, in which truth, justice, and hu- 
manity, are not required equally from alU But, in a great 
number of the duties of life, the manner of discharging them 
must vary, according to the different ages, characters, and for- 
tunes of men. To suit our behaviour to each of these, to judge 
of the conduct which is most decent, and becoming in our situa- 
tion is a material part of wisdom. Without this attention to 
propriety, virtue will lose much of its grace and efficacy ; nay, 
good dispositions may degenerate into mere weaknesses and fol- 
lies. The behaviour, for instance, which would be engaging in 
youth, is unsuitable to advanced years. What is innocent gai 
ety in the one, becomes culpable levity in the other : and to as- 
sume in youth, that authority and dignity to which years only 
give any title, is impertinent affectation. In like manner, to the 
different ranks of men in society, there belongs a different strain 
of manners. Whatever is either above or below* that line of 
life in which Providence has placed us, hurts every impartial 
observer, and suits not the propriety of virtue. What b proper 
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dignity in one station, may, in another, be presumptuous arrO' 
gance ; and while <iii able dependence belongs to those ot inferi- 
or rank, it ought not to sink into a degrading servility. With 
a change in the situation of our fortunes, our duties obviously 
change. What was commendable frugality is one condition, 
may become sordid parsimony as our estate rises ; and the ge- 
nerosity required of the affluent, turns into extravagance and 
injustice when our circumstances are impaired. — In all those 
attentions to propriety, some regard will, of course, be had to 
the opinions which the world forms of us. No man has a title 
to dispise altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But this regard to the sentiments of others, must 
never go so far as to encroach on what a man's own conscience 
tells him, it is his duty either to do, or to forbear doing. In the 
scale by which we measure the propriety of our conduct, the 
opinion of the world must never be the preponderating weight. 
— Let me recommend, 

VII. The observance of order and regularity in the whole 
of conduct.* This may, at first appearance, seem an article of 
inferior importance, and hardly deserving to be ranked among 
moral duties. But I am persuaded that it is more nearly con- 
nected with virtue, than many persons imagine ; and that it 
maintains an important place in that wisdom which directs a 
perfect way. If ever you mean to carry a consistent line of vir- 
tue throughout your conduct, you must allot to every transac- 
tion its place and its season. Hurry and tumult, disorder and 
confusion, are both the characteristics of vice and the parents of 
it Let your time be regularly distributed, and all your affairs 
be arranged with propriety, in method and train. Thus, and 
thus only, can you be masters of yourselves ; your time and your 
life will be your own ; and what is serious and important, will 
not be justled out of its place, by that crowd of inferior cares, 
which are for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrating 
the plans which they had formed for the wise and proper regu- 
lation of life. — Consider too, that, if order be not studied, there 
can be no prudent economy in the management of your fortune 
and worldly afiairs ; and economy, be assured, is a great guar- 
dian of all the private and domestic virtues. When order and 
economy are neglected, you are in hazard of being first invol- 
ved in distresses, and then inveigled into crimes ; whereas, un- 
der the direction of regular conduct, both your worldly and your 
relio ious con'^erns will be more in the course of prospering.—— 
I have now only to add, 

VIII. TffAT we should give attention to all the auxiliary 
means which religion offers for assisting and guiding ua to walk 

• * Vid« oo this subject, SermoD XVL 
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wisely in a perfect way. These open a large field to the care of 
every good man. We must always remember that virtue is not 
a plant which will spontaneously grow up and flourish in the 
human heart The soil is &r from being so favourable to it; 
many shoots of an adverse nature are ever springing up, and 
much preparation and culture are required for cherishing the 

!;ood seed, and raising it to full maturity. — ^Among the means 
or this purpose, let me first mention the serious reading of the 
holy Scripture. That sacred book, as the standard of our be-* 
lief and practice, claims on every account, oar frequent perusal* 
In the New Testament, the brightest display of our Lord's en- 
ergetic example, joined with his simple, affecting, and instruc- 
tive discourses, illustrated by the writings of his inspired follow- 
ers : in the Old Testament, the variety of matter, the ardent 
glow of devotion in some parts, and the mysterious sublimity of 
others ; all conspire to a&ct the mind with serious and solemn 
emotions. Passages impressed on the memory from those sa- 
cred volumes, have often, 6rqm their recurrence, had a happy 
effect. In our early years^ most ot us were accustomed to look 
with resQect upon those venerable records ; and woe be to them^ 
who, looking back upon the days of their father's house, can 
trample with scorn on the memory of those whose pious cares 
whefe employed in forming them to good principles, and teach- 
ing them to reverence the word of God ! Let me next recom- 
mend a serious regard to all the established means of religious 
instruction ; such as, attending regularly the preaching of the 
word, partaking firequently of the Holy Sacrament, and preser- 
ving a sacred reverence for the Lord's day. Whenever all re» 
gard to the Lord's day becomes abolished ; when on it we are 
allowed to mingle without any distinction in our common affairs, 
and even in our ordinary diversions and amusements, we may 
account this a certain symptom of declining virtue, and of apr 
proaching general immorality. We have beheld in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, how fatally it proved the fi)rerunner of an entire 
dissolution both of moral and civil order in society. Whatever 
disregard certain modem refiners of morality may attempt to 
throw on all the instituted means of public religion, assuredly 
they must, in their lowest view, be considered as the outguards 
and fences of virtuous conduct ; and even in this view must de^ 
serve the esteem and respect of all good men. We know and 
are often enough told, that the form of godUiinesa may subsist 
without ih^power of it But depend upon it, whereever the form 
of godliness is entirely gone, the ruin of its power is not far off. 
Whoever lias studied the human mind, may soon be satisfied of 
this truth. 

Besides attention to the public means of religious improve- 
ment, much will depend on our own private exereises of devo« 
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tion and serious thought Prayer, in particular, operates to our 
high advantage, both by the inunediate assistance which we may 
hope it will procure from Him who is the author and inspirer of 
virtue, and by its native influence in softening, purifying, and 
exalting the heart In vain would he attempt to behave himself 
wisely in a perfect way, who looks not frequently up to God for 
grace and aid ; and who would presumptuously attempt to sepa- 
rate moral virtue from devotion, its natural and original ally. 
Besides the exercises of religious worship, both public and pri- 
vate, seasonable returns of retirement from the world, of calm 
recollection and serious thought, are most important auxiliaries to 
virtue. He who is without intermission engaged in the bustle of 
society and worldly occupation, becomes incapable of exercising 
that discipline over himself, and giving that attention to his tem- 
per and character which virtue requires. Commune mith your 
own hearts on your bed^ and be still. Offer the sacrifices of 
righteousness J and put your trust in the Lord.* 

By the observance of such rules and maxims as have been now 
pointed out, it may be hoped that, through divine grace, we may 
be enabled to behave ourselves wisely in a perfect way, until, in 
the end, we receive the reward of such behaviour. The wisdom 
here spoken of, as conjoined with virtue, is that wisdom from 
abovcj which is appointed by God to enlighten and guide the 
course of int^rity. It opens to us iheXpath qf the just y which 
is now as the shining light y and which will shine more and more 
until thejperfect day. 

• Pntm, iv. 4, 5, 
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On the immortality of the soul, and a future STATBi. 



For we know^ that if our earthly house qf this tabernacle were 
dissolved^ we have a building of Gody an hottse not made with 
handSf eternal in t/te heavens. — 2 Corinthians^ v. 1. 



THIS passage presents to us in one view the nature of our 
present earthly state, and the future object of the Christian's 
hope. The style is figurative ; but the figures employed are both 
obvious and expressive. The body is represented as a houa» 
inhabited by the soul, or the thinking part of man. But it is an 
earthly hotLse^ a tabernacle erected only for passing accommo- 
dation, and to be dissolved ; to which is to succeed the future 
dwelling of the just in a building of Gody an house not made 
with hamlSf eternal in the heavens. Here then are three great 
objects presented to our consideration. First, the nature of our 
present condition. Secondly, that succeeding state which is the 
object of good men^s hope. Thirdly, the certain foundation of 
their hope ; we know, that if our eartUy house be dissolved^ we 
have a building of God, 

I. The text gives a full description of our present embodied 
^tate ; as an earthly housCy an earthly house of this tabernacle^ 
and a tabernacle, which is to be dissolved. 

We dwell in an earthly house. Within this cottage of earth is 
lodged that spiritual, immortal substance, into which God breathed 
the breath of life# So we are elsewhere said in Scripture, to have 
our foundation in the dust, and to flwell in houses cf clay. — 
During its continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be 
justly considered as confined and imprisoned. It is restrained 
from the (ull exertion of its powers by many obstructions. It 
oiD perceive and act ooly by very imperfect organs. It looks 
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abroad as through the windows of the senses ; and beholds truth 
as through a glass darkly. It is beset with a numerous train of 
temptations to evil, which arise from bodily appetites. It is 
obliged to sympathize with the body in its wants; and b d&p 
pressed with infirmities not its own. For it suffers from the 
frailty of those materials of whii^h its earthly house is compao 
ted. It languishes and droops, along with the body ; is wound- 
ed by its pains ; and the slightest discomposure of bodily organp 
is sufficient to derange some of the highest operations of thf 
soul. 

All these circumstances bear the marks of a fallen and der 
graded state of human nature. The mansion in which the soul 
is lodged, corresponds so little with the powers and capacities 
of a rational immortal spirit, as gives us reason to think that 
the souls of good men were not designed to remain always thus 
confined. &ich a state was calculated for answering the ends 
proposed by our condition of trial and probation in this life ; but 
was not intended to be lasting and final. Accordin^y,the Apos- 
tie in his description, calls it the earthly house qf thts tabernor 
cle ; alluding to a wayfaring or sojourning state, where taberna- 
cles or tents are occasionally erected for the accommodation of 
passengers. .The same metaphor is here made use of which is 
employed in several other passages of Scripture, where we are 
said to be strangers and sojourners on earth b^ore God^ as were 
all ourfathers. This earth may be compared to a wide field spread 
with tents, where troops of pilgrims appear in succession and 
pass away. They enter for a little into the tents prepared for 
>them ; and remain there to undergo their appointed probation. 
When that is finished, their tents are taken down, and they re- 
tire to make wav for others who come forward in their allotted 
order. Thus one generation passeth awajfy and another gener- 
' ation cometh ; and the earthly house is to all no other than the 
house of their pilgrimage* 

The earthly house of this tabernacle^ the Apostle, proceeding 
in his description, tells us, is to be dissolved. Close as the union 
between the soul and body now appears to be, it is no more than 
a temporary union. It subsists only during the continuance of 
a tabernacle of dust, which, by its nature is tending towards 
ruin. The dust must soon return to the dusty and the spirit to 
God who gave i/.-r— The dissolution of the earthly house of this 
tabernacky is an event full of dismay to wicked men. Beyond 
that period they see nothing but a dark unknown, which as far as 
they can discern, is peopled with objects full of terror ; even to the 
just, this dissolution is a serious and awful event Providence 
has wisely appointed that, burdened as our present state is with 

* Psalm cxix. 54. 
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various ills and frailties, we should, however, he naturally at- 
tached to it. Its final close is always attended with several me- 
lancholy ideas. — Thou who now flourishes most in health and 
strenjrth, must then have thy head laid low. From thy closing 
eyes the light of the sun shall disappear for ever. That light 
shnll continue to shine, the seasons to return, and the earth to 
flourish ; but to thee no more, separated from the dwellings of 
men, and cut off from all thou wert accustomed to love, as though 
thou had St never been. — Such is the fate of man considered mere- 
ly as niortal ; as dwelling in an earthly house which is about to 
be dissolved. The consolatory corrective of those humbling ideas, 
the ray that is to dissipate this gloom, we behold in the subse- 
quent part of the text ; that when this earthly house is dissolv- 
ed, there is prepared for the righteous a building qf Crod, <y» house 
not made toith hands. But before proceeding to this part of the 
subject, let us pause for a little, and make some reflections on 
what has been already said. 

Let the distinction between the soul and the body, which is 
so clearly marked in the text, be deeply imprinted on our minds. 
Few things in religion or morals are entitles! to make a stronger 
impression than this distinction ; and yet, with the bulk of men 
the impression it makes appears to be slight They seem to 
think and act as if they consisted of no moro than mere flesh and 
blood, and had no other concerns than what respect their em- 
bodied state. If their health he firm, if their senses be gratified, 
and their appetites, indulged all is well with them. Is not this 
to forget that the body is no more than an earthly house or taber* 
nacle of the soul ? The soul, that thinking part which they feel 
within them, and which it is impossible for them to confound 
with their flesh or their bones, is certainly far nobler than the 
tenement of clay which it inhabits. The soul is the principle of 
all life, and knowledge, and action. The body is no more than its 
instrument, or organ ; and as much nobler as is the part which 
belongs to him who employs an instrument, than to the instru- 
ment which is employed, so much is the soul of greater dig- 
nity than the hotly. The one is only a frail and perishable ma- 
chine ; the other survives its ruin, and lives for ever. Du- 
ring the time that the union continues between those two very 
diflerent parts of our frame, I by no means say that it is incum- 
bent upon us to disregard all that relates to the body. It is not 
possible, nor though it were possible, would it be requisite or fit, 
for a man to act as if he were pure immaterial spirit This is 
what the condition and laws of our nature permit not — But must 
not the greatest sensualist admit, that if the soul be the chief 
part of man, it must have interestsof its own, which require to be 
.carefully attended to? Can he imagine that he truly consults 
mther his interest or his pleasure, if he employs the thinking 
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part of his nature only to serve, and to minister to the bodily part ? 
Must not this infer, not merely a degredation ofthe superior part, 
but an entire perversion of that whole constitution of nature which 
our Maker hath given us ? Be assured, my breathren, that the 
soul hath a health and a sickness, hath pleasures and pains of its 
own, quite distinct from those of the body, and which have a 
powerful influence on the happiness or misery of man. He who 
pays no attention to these, and n^ieots all care of preserving the 
health and soundness of his soul, is not only preparing final mis- 
eiy for himself when he shall enter into a disembodied state, but 
is laying, even for his present state, the foundation of many a bit- 
ter distress. By folly and guilt he is wounding his spirit. Its 
wounds will often bleed, when hi^ body appears sound, and will 
give rise to inward pangs, which no animal comforts shall be able 
to assuage or heal. 

When we impress our minds with a sense of this important 
distinction between the body and the soul, let us not forget, 
that closely united as they now are in our frame, their union is 
soon to terminate. The earthly house qfthis tabernacle is to be 
dissolved : but the soul which inhabits it remains. Let us there- 
fore dwell in our earthly house with the sentiments of those who 
know they are about to dislodge. The endowments and im- 
provements, of the soul are the only possessions on which we can 
reckon as continuing to be our own. On every possession which 
belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to view this inscription 
as written by God ; " This is an earthly house which is totter- 
^^ ing to its taW ; Thb is a tabernacle which is about to be taken 

** down." Let us with pleasure turn our thoughts towards 

those higher prospects that are set before us, when this change 
shall have taken place in the human condition ; which naturally 
brings us to the 

lid Head of discourse, — the great object of the hope of good 
men in a succeeding state. 77^ earthly house is contrastc^d by 
the Apostle with a building of (iod : an house not made with 
hands ; and the tabernacle which is to be dissokfedj with a house 
eternal in the heavens. 

The expressions here employed to signify what is promised 
to the righteous, a building of Ood, an house not made unth 
hands J are expressions of mysterious import They suggest to us 
things which we cannot now conceive, far less describe. Into 
that house which is above, those habitations of eternity, no living 
man has entered, to explore them, and to report to us tidings 
of what he there beheld. A sacred veil coneeils the mansions 
of glory. But, in general, these expressions of the text plainly 
import that the spirits of good men shall^ upon death, be trans^ 
lated from an imperfect to a glorious state. Whether we explain 
the building of Oodj ths hwsenot made with hands to signify 
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the incorruptible bodies which the just shall animate at the re- 
surrection , or the habitations of celestial glory into which they 
enter, they are terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
and felicity. This earth on which we dwell, is no more than an 
exterior region of the great kingdom of God. It is but an en- 
trance, through which, after suitable preparation, we pass into 
the palace of an Almighty sovereign. Admitted there, we may 
hope to behold far greater objects than we can now behold ; and 
to enjoy in perfection those pleasures which we hei^ view from 
afar, and pursue in vain. Such d^ees of pleasure are allowed 
us at present as our state admits. But a state of tnal required 
that pains should be intermixed with our pleasures, and that in- 
firmity and distress should oiten be felt. The remains of our fall 
appear every where in our condition. The ruins of human na- 
ture present themselves on all hands. But when that which is 
perfect is came, that which is in part shall be done away* With 
the fall of the earthly house, all its rotten and corruptible materi- 
als shall disappear. // is sown incorruptiony says the Apostle, 
speaking of the happy change made upon good men at the resur- 
rection, it is raised in corruption ; it is sown in dishonour j it 
is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in pow- 
er ; it is sown a natural, it is raised a spiritual body ;'—forJhis 
corruptible shall put an incurrtiption, and this mortal put on 

immortality* ^In that house not made with hands, that 

huilding of God, we have every reason to believe that there will 
be no room for such guests to intrude as care or sorrow. Noth- 
ing can be admitted to enter there, but what contributes to the fe- 
licity of those whom the Almighty hath allowed to dwell in his 
presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 

Besides the glory and perfection of his future state, the text 
suggests its permanency. This house not made with hands, is a 
house eternal in the heavens. The tabernacle which we now in- 
habit, is every moment liable to fall : above is the fixed man- 
sion, the seat of perpetual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain 
prospect of death renders every thing inconsiderable which we 
here possess. Every enjoyment is saddened, when we think of 
its end approaching. We become sensible that we are always 
building on sand, never on a rock. Fluctuation and change 
characterise all that is around us ; and at the moment when our 
attachment to any persons or objects is become the strongest, 
they are beginning to slide away from our hold. But in the man- 
sions above, alteration and decay are unknown. Every thing 
there continues in a steady course. No schemes are there be- 
gun, and left unfinished ; no pleasing connexions just formed, 
and then broken ofld The treasures possessed there shall never 

* 1 Corintb. xr. 42— 5^. 
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be diminished ; the fiiends we enjoy there shall never die, and 
leave us to mourn. In those celestial regions, shines the sua 
that never sets ; the calm reigns, which is never disturbed ; the 
river of life flows with a stream, which is always unru£9ed in 
its course. 

Such arc the prospects, imperfectly as we can now conceive 
them, which are set forth to good men in a future world. But 
how, it may be asked, shall we be satisfied that such prospects 
are not mere illusions with which our fancy flattei^s us. Upoa 
what foundations rests this mighty edifice of hope, which the 
Apostle here rears up for the consolation of Christians, and of 
which he speaks so confidently as to say, fVis know that if our 
eartUu house of this tabernacle were dissolved j we have a build- 
ing qfOod ? — ^To enquire into this was the 

Hid Proposed Head of Discourse, to which we now proceed. 
And as the subiect b in itself so important, and so pleasing to 
all good men, 1 shall take a view of the difierent kinds of evi- 
dence upon which our faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 

We must observe in the first place, that the dissolution of the 
earthly tabernacle at death, affords no ground for thinking that 
the soul at the same time perishes, or is extinguished. I begin 
with this observation, because the strongest prejudices against 
the soul's immortality, arise from what is sometimes found to 
happen at that period. The soul and the body are at present 
united by the closest sympathy. When one suffers, the other ia 
affected. Both seem to grow up together to the maturity of 
their powers ; and together both seem often to decay. Such a 
shock is apparently suffered by the soul at death, as at first view 
might lead us to suspect that it was sharing the same fate with 
the body. Notwithstanding this, there are clear proofs that the 
body and the soul, though at present closel}^ connected by divine 
appointment with one another, are however, substances of dif- 
ferent and dissimilar natures. Matter, of which the body is 
eomposed, is as substance altogether dead and passive, and can- 
not be put in motion without some external impulse. Whereas, 
the soul hath within itself a principle of motion, activity, and 
life. Between the laws of matter, and the action of thought, 
there is so little resemblance, or rather so much opposition, that 
niankind in general have agreed in holding the soul to be an 
immaterial substance ; that is, a substance the nature of which 
we cannot explain or define fkrther than that it is a substance 
quite distinct from matter. This being once admitted, it clear- 
ly follows, that since thought depends not on matter, from the 
dissolution of the material part we have no ground to infer the 
destruction of the thinking part of man. As long as by the or* 
dinatioQ of ^ Creator these different substances remain uni« 
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ted, there is no wonder that the one should suffer from the dis- 
order or indisposition of the other. 

It is so far from following that the soul must cease to act on 
the dissolution of the body, that it seems rather to follow, that 
it will then act in a more perfect manner. In its present habi- 
tation, it is plainly limited and confined in its operations. When 
it is let loose from that earthly house, it is brought forth into 
greater liberty. To illustrate this by an instance which may 
be conceived as analogous ; let us suppose a person shut up in 
an apartment, where he saw light only through some small 
windows. If these windows were foul or dimmed, he would see 
less ; if they were altogether dai*kened, he could see none at all. 
But where he let out from this confinement into the open air, 
he would be so far from being deprived of sight, that though at 
first overpowered by a sudden glare, he would soon see around 
him much more completely than before. The senses are as so 
many windows or apertures, through which the soul at present 
exercises its powers of perception. If the senses are disorder- 
ed the powers of the soul will be obstructed. But once separ- 
ated from its earthly tenement, the soul will then exercise its 
powers without obstruction ; will act with greater liberty, and 

in a wider sphere. 1 admit this argument only goes as fap 

as to show, that although the body perish, there remains with 
the soul a capacity for separate existence. Whether that exis- 
tence shall be actually continued to it after death, must depend 
on the will of Him who gave it life, and who certainly at his 
plea:*ure can take that life away. It is necessary, therefore, to 
enquire into what we have any reason to believe, may be the in- 
tention of our Creator concerning a future life. 

I Argue then, in the next place, that if the soul were to per- 
ish when the body dies, the state of man would be altogether 
unsuitable to the wisdom and perfection of the Author of his 
being. Man would be the only creature that would seem to 
have been made in vain. All the other works of God are con- 
trived to answer exactly the purposes for which they were made. 
They are either incapable of knowledge at all ; or, they know 
nothing higher than the state in which they are placed. Their 

B>wers are perfectly suited and adjusted to their condition. 
ut it is not so with man. He has every appearance of being 
framed for something higher and greater than what he here at- 
tains. He sees the narrow bounds within which he is here con<e 
fined ; knows and laments all the imperfections of his present 
state. His thirst for knowledge, his desires of happiness, all 
stretch beyond his earthly station. He searches in vain for 
adequate objects to gratify him. His nature is perpetually ten^ 
ding and aspiring towards the enjoyment of some more complete 
fdicitv than this world can aSbrd. In the midst of all his rt- 
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searches and aspirations, be is suddenly cut off. He is but of ' 
yesterday, and to-morrow is gone. Often in the entrance, often 
in the bloom of life, when he had just began to act his part, and 
to expand his powers, darkness is made to cover him.— Can we 
believe, that when this period is come, all is finally over with the 
best and worthiest of mankind ? Endowed with so noble an 
apparatus of rational powers, taueht to form high views and en* 
larged desires, w«re they brou^t forth for no' other purpose, 
than to breathe this gross and impure air for a short space, and 
then to be cut off from all existence ? All his other works, Crod 
hath made in weighty number^ and measure ; the hand of the 
Almighty artificer every where appears. But on man, his chief 
work here below, he would, upon this supposition, appear to have 
bestowed no attention ; and after having erected a stately palace 
in this universe, framed with so much magnificence, and decorat- 
ed with so much beauty, to have introduced man, in the guise of 
a neglected wanderer to become its inhabitant. 

Let us farther consider the confusion and promiscuous distri- 
bution of good and evil in this life. The enjoyments of the world, 
such as they are, are far from being always bestowed on the vir* 
tuous and the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest portion b 
often their lot In the midst of infirmities, diseases, and sorrows, 
they are left to drag their life, while ease and affluence are al- 
lowed the ungodly. — ^I must ask, if such an arrangement of 
things, owing to die ordination, or, at least, to the permission 
of Providence, be consonant to any ideas we can form of the 
wisdom and goodness of a Supreme Ruler, on the supposition of 
there being no future state ? — But as soon as the immortality of 
the soul, and a state of future retribution are established, all dif« 
Acuities vanish ; the mystery is unravelled ; supreme wisdom, 
justice, and goodness are discovered to be only concealed for a 
little while behind the curtain. If that curtain were never to be 
withdrawn and immortality never to appear, the ways of God 
would be utterly inexplicable to man. We would be obliged to 
conclude that either a Grod did not exist ; or, though he existed, 
that he was not possessed of such perfections as we now ascribe 
to him, if when a worthy and pious man had spent his whole life ' 
in virtuous deeds, and perhaps had died a m|Lrt]rr to the cause of 
religion and truth; he should, after long, and severe sufferings, 
perish finally, unrewarded and forgotten ; no attention shown to 
him by the Almighty ; no building of God erected for him ; no 
house eternal prepared in the Heavens ! 

These reasonings are much strengthened by the belief thathas 
ever prevailed among all mankind, of the soul's immortality. It 
is not an opinion that took its rise firom the thin-spun specula* 
tions of some abstract philosophers. Never has any nation been 
discovered on the face of the earth so rude and barbarous, thpct 
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in midst of their wildest superstitions there was not cherished » 
among them some expectation of a state after death, in which 
the virtuous were to enjoy happiness. So universal a consent 
in this belief, affords just ground to ascribe it to some innate 
principle implanted by God in the human breast. Had it no 
foundation in truth, we must suppose that the Creator found it 
necessary for the purposes of his government, to carry on a 
principle of universal deception among his rational subjects. 
Many of the strongest passions of our nature are made to have 
a clear reference to a future exbtence of the soul. The love of 
fame, the ardent concern which so often prevails about futurity, 
all allude to somewhat in which men suppose themselves to be 
personally concerned after death. The consciences both of the 
good and the bad, bear witness to a world that is to come. Sel- 
dom do men leave this world without some fears or hopes re- 
specting it ; some secret anticipations and presages of what it 
hereafter to befal them. 

But though the reasonings which have been adduced to prove 
the immortadity of the soul and a future state, are certainly of 
great weight, yet reasonings still they are, and no more, and in 
every human reasoning, suspicions may ari^e of some fallacy or 
error. In a point so momentous to us, as our existence after 
death, we never could, with absolute certainty and full satisfac- 
tion, have rested on any evidence except what was confirmed by 
tiie declaration of God himself. — ^For many and high blessings 
we are indebted to the Christian revelation ; for none more than 
for its having brought life and immortality to light. The reve- 
lations made by God to the world in early ages, gave the first 
openings to this great article of faith and hope. In future pe- 
riods the light dawned more and more ; but it was not until the 
sun of righteousness arose by the appearance of Christ on earth, 
that the great discovery was com pleted. Then, indeed , were made 
known the city of the living Ood, the new Jerusalem above, the 
mansions prepared for the spirits ojjust men mcuie perfect. Nor 
was a state of future felicity only proclaimed by Christ and his 
apostles to good men, but was represented as purchased for them 
by the death of their Redeemer. Igive, he was authorised to say, 
unto my sheqfi eternal life, Inmy father's house are many manr- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for youJ* Accordingly, he lay 
down in the grave ; rose as iht first fruits of them that slept ; and 
ascending into Heaven, entered there within the veil, as \h^ fore- 
runner of his followers, to assure them of all being friendly and 
well disposed towards them in those upper regions. All there- 
fore who live and die in the faith and obedience of Jesus, are en- 
titled to say with the Apostle, toe know ; not only we hope and 

* John, z. 38.— xiv. 3. 
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we reason, but u>e know, that if our earthly house qf this ta- 
bernacle were dissolved y toe have a building qf God^ an house 
not made toith hands^ eternal in the Heavens. 

The first and most natural improvement of all that has been 
said, is to produce in our hearts the most lasting gratitude, love 
and reverence, towards that great Bene&ctor of mankind, who 
not only hath made known and published the blessings of a fix- 
ture state to the rij^teous, but by his great undertaking for 
their redemption hath erected in their behalftheAoti^ee/ema/ in 

the heavens. ^The next improvement we should make, is to 

conduct our own life and behaviour as becomes those who have 
an interest in this happiness and this hope. From such persons 
assuredly is to be expected a pure, correct, and dignified beha- 
viour in every situation ; not a contempt of the employments, nor 
a renunciation of all the comforts of their present life. Opinions 
that produce such effects are connected only with the spirit of 
superstition and false religion. But to them it belongs, in midst 
of the afiairs, enticements and temptations of the world, to re- 
gulate their conduct as becomes the heirs of a divine inheritance ; 
never debasing themselves among what is mean, nor defiling 
themselves with what is corrupt in the present state ; but serving 
God with that fidelity, and behaving to men with that steady 
magnanimity of virtue, that generous beneficence and humaniQr 
which suits immortal beings, who are aspiring to rise in a fiiture 
state to the perfection of their nature, in the presence of God. 



SJERMON LXXXII. 



On overcoming evil with good. 



Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil with good. 

Romans, xii. 21. 



IN this world, we all know that we must reckon upon a 
mixture of goods and evils. Some of the evils are owing to the 
^pointment of Providence in this state of trial ; many of them 
are the fruits of our own guilt and misconduct The goods and 
the evils of our state are so blended, as often to render the whole 
of human life a struggle between them. We have to contend 
both with the evils of fortune, and with the evils of our own de- 
pravity ; and it is only he who can in some measure overcome 
both, that is to be esteemed the wise, the virtuous, and the hap- 
py man. At the same time amidst the evils of different kinda- 
which assault us, there is a principle of good, derived from heav^ 
en, by which we may hope to acquire strength, and through Di- 
vine assistance be enabled to overcome the evils of our state. This 
is the subject of the exhortation in the text. Be not overcome of 
evil; but overcome evil with good. Taken in its most extensive 
sense, as respecting the different kinds of evil which we have to 
overcome, the exhortation may be understood to comprise the 
three following particulars. In the first place. Be not overcome 
by the injuries you meet with in the world, so as to pursue re- 
venge. Secondly, Be not overcome by the disasters of the world, 
so as to sink into despair. Thirdly, Be not overcome by the evil 
examples of the world, so as to follow them into sin. But in all 
these cases, overcome evil with good. Overcome injuries by for- 
giveness. Overcome disasters by fortitude. Overcome evil ex- 
amples, by firmness of principle. 

I. Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with in the 
worlds so 'as to pursue revenge. It appears from the context 
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that this was the primary object which the Apostle had in his view 
in this exhortation. He refers to the injuries which the primitive 
Christians were constantly suffering from their persecutors. In- 
stead of being so much overcome by these as to be intent on re* 
venge, his exhortation in the verses preceding the text is, Dearly 
belovedy avenge not yourselves^ btit rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is tnritteny vengeance is miiiej I will repay ^ saith 
the Lord, Ther^ore^ \f thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst f give him drink ; for in so doing thou shall heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil 
with good. But it b not in times only of persecution and gene- 
ral distress, that this exhortation is needful. We must in every 
•tate of society reckon upon meeting with unreasonable men, and 
encountering their bad usage. This is one of the evils insepara- 
ble from our present state. No station is so high, no worth so 
distinguished, no innocence so inoffensive, as to secure us en- 
tirely against it Sometimes the violence of enemies, sometimes 
the ingratitude of friends will ruffle our spirits. Where we think 
that we have merited praise, we will be in hazard of meeting re- 
proach. Envy will rise unprovoked ; and calumny, from its se- 
cret place, will dart its envenomed shafts against the most deserv- 
ing. Such is the consequence of the present depravity of our 
nature, and of the disordered state in which human afiairs lie.— > 
The fondness of self-love is always apt to amuse us with too flat- 
tering prospects of what life is to produce for us, beyond what it 
produces for others. Hence our impatience and irritation upon 
every mjury we suffer; as if some new and unheard-of thing had 
befallen us ; and as if we alone were privileged to pass through 
the world, untouched by any wrong. Whereas, if we were dis- 
ciplined to think of the world, and of the tempers of those around 
us, as a wise man ought to think, the edge of this impatience 
would be taken off. When we engage in any undertaking, we 
ought to say to ourselves, that in the course of it we will have to 
do, more or less, with selfish, crafty, unprincipled men. These 
men will naturally act as their evil nature prompts them. They 
are the thorns and brambles that we must expect to encumb^ 
and to gall us in many of the paths of life. We must not 
hope to reap grapes of thomsy nor figs of thistles. Wild 
dc^ will naturally bark ; and beasts of prey naturally seek to 
devour. 

Now, when thus situated, how are we to act for overcoming 
the evils we have already endured, or are in hazard of still far- 
ther enduring from others ? To provide for safety and defence, 
is unquestionably allowable and wise. But are we also to lay 
plansibr future revenge ? — ^Were this the course to be followed, 
what would the consequence be, but to render the life of man a 
state of constant hostility, where provocations and resentments, 
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injuries and retaliations, would succeed one another without end ; 
till the world became like a den of wild beasts, perpetually attack- 
ing and devouring one another ? No, says the Apostle, overcome 
evil with good. Disarm and overcome your enemies, by forgive- 
ness and generosity. This is the pnnciple oi good^ which you are 
to oppose to their evil. Teach them thereby, if not to love, at 
least to honour and respect you. While you take proper pre- 
cautions for present safety, provide for the future, not by studied 
plans of revenge, but by fortitude of mind, by prudent behaviour^ 
and superior virtue. Herein you show no unmanly tameness, or 
cowardice. Religion means not to suppress the proper feelings 
of honour, nor the sense which every man ought to have of dig- 
nity of character, and die rights which belong to him. These 
may be supported to the full, without a mean thirst for revenge, 
and a fierce desire of returning evil for evil. 

By the magnanimity of forgiveness, you gain an important 
victory in overcoming, not perhaps your enemy, but youf own 
wrathful and violent passions. Whereas he, who in such con- 
junctures knows no other method of proceeding, but that of gra- 
tifying resentment, is, in truth, the person who is overcome. 
For he has put it in the power of his enemy to overthrow his 
repose, and to gall and embitter his mind. By forgiving and 
despising injuries, you assume a superiority over your adversa^ 
ry, which he will be obliged to feel. Whereas, if you allow his 
provocations to blow you up into fierce revenge, you have giv- 
en him the advantage. You confess yourself hurt and sore. His 
evil has ovei*come your good. He has fixed a dart within you, 
which in vain you endeavour to pull out ; and by the attempts 
you make, you only exasperate and inflame the sore. Seldom is 
there any punishment which revenge can inflict, more severe 
than is sufiered by him who inflicts it. The bitterness of spirit, 
the boilings of fierce passions, joined with all the black ideas 
which the cruel plans of revenge excite, produce more acute 
sensations of torment, than any that are occasioned by bodily 

pain. ^When bad men have behaved injuriously toward us, 

l(Bt us leave them to themselves, and they will be sufficiently 
punished by their own vices. Their wickedness is no reason 
why we should render ourselves unhappy, or afibrd them the 
gratification of having it in their power to deprive us of peace. 
1 shall only add farther on this head, that a passion for re- 
venge has ' been always held to be the characteristic of a little 
and mean mind. Never was any man distinguished as a hero, 
or recorded in the annals of history as a great- man, to whom 
this quality of generous forgiveness of evil did not conspicuously 
belong. We know how eminently it shone in the character of 
Him whom we justly venerate as the model of all perfection ; 
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whose dying breath was employed in apologising and praying for 
those who were shedding his blood. 

II. Be not overcome by the misfortunes of life, so as to sink 
into despair. This is another Tiew of that eml which we are 
called upon to overcome by good ; and is the sense in which evil 

is most generally understood, and is most dreaded by men. 

Although by inoffensive and blameless behaviour we should es- 
cape, in a great degree, from the injuries of bad men ; yet, to 
escape altogether from the stroke of misfortune and distress, is 
what none of us can expect In one way or other, in our per- 
son, or fortune, or families and friends, it is the doom of all, 
more or less, to suffer. From what causes this appointment of 
Providence arises, and to what purposes it is rendered subser- 
vient, it belongs not to our subject at present to enquire ; the fact 

is too certain and obvious. ^The principle of good which we 

must oppose to those evils of our lot, and by means of which we 
may hope to overcome them, is inward fortitude grounded on 
religion and trust in God ; forming that state of mind, which, 
resting on itself, and the witness of a good conscience, rises su- 
perior to the trials of the world. 

When the sky begins to lour around thee ; when thy gay 
prospects begin to disappear, thy friends to fail, or thy fortune 
to decline ; or when, as years advance, the chief comforts on 
which thy heart was set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy 
happiness to depend, are unexpectedly cut off; say not then 
witliin thyself, " The evil time has now overtaken me ; the gates 
** of hope are all shut ; the days are come wherein I shall have 
'* no pleasure ; enjoyment is fled ; nothing remains for me now, 
** but to close my days in melancholy, to despair, and to die.*' 
This is to be overcome o/ evil indeed. He who thus allows him- 
self to sink under the misfortunes of life, dishonours the charac- 
ter of a man, still more that of a Christian. He shows thai 
whatever plausible appearances he may at former times have 
made before the world, at bottom he not only wanted strength 
and firmness of mind, but was deficient also in religious faith 
and principle. For it is impossible that he who allows himself 
to be so entirely overcome by the evils of the world, can enter- 
tain just notions of God, and of his government of the world. — 
He hath cast aside all reliance on Providence, and set at nought 
the promises of the gospel. He may suppress all outward ex- 
pressions of impious discontent ; he may even affect the language 
of resignation ; but his heart in secret will murmur and repine 
i^inst the Lord. 

These, therefore, are the occasions when it particularly be- 
hoves us to call to mind all those principles which should assist 
us 80 to possess our minds in patience, as to overcome evil with 
good.— -— Recal, my brethren, all the former experience you 
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have had of the goodness of the Almighty, and the ground which 
this affords for trust and hope in him now. Recal to remem- 
brance all the promises he has made to good men ; as the words 
of Him who changes 9iot ; who as not a man that he shouidlief 
nor the son of man that he should rqf^ent. Recollect the general 
tenor of that Providence, whose course it has ever been, since the 
creation of the world, so to chequer the life of men with unfore- 
seen vicissitudes, as often to make unexpected goods succeed 
evils ; nay, to make them spring from evils. Kecollect, that 
whatever fortune may rob you of, it cannot take away what is 
most valuable, the peace of a good conscience, the pleasing 
sense of having acted honourably and ilone your duty, and the 
cheering prospect of a happy conclusion to all the trials of life 
in a better world. Consider that, as long as virtue remains, 
there are always, even in the most unfavourable situations, some 
comforts still left open, did we not overlook them. For it is 
seldom or never that all good things forsake a man at once, and 
all evils overtake him together. If he is bereaved of some 
friends whom he tenderly loved, there are others yet remaining 
to whom he may look for comfort If, by infirmity, or old age, 
he be excluded from the enjoyments of active life, the gratifica- 
tions which leisure and repose afford, are still left to him. If 
his fortune be shattered, and poverty threaten to beset him, yet, 
even in very straitened circumstances, many of the simple and 
best pleasures of nature, and many of the satisfactions of social 
life, can stiil be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of a good man can 
still be a kingdom to itself; and though confined in a prison, or 
stretched on a sick-bed, peaceful and pleasing thoughts will oo- 
casionally arise to him, and fair prospects of fiiturity will pre- 
sent themselves to his view. 

Assisted by such considerations as these, let us enliven fidtb, 
strengthen patience, and animate hope, till we be enabled to 
overcome evil with good : always looking forward to better days; 
nourishing trust in the gracious government of the univei'se ; and 
listening to Him who hath said of old, and who still says to all his 
servants, Fear not, for lam with thee ; be not afraid for lam thy 
God. Call upon me in the day of trouble j and I will answer thee ; 
wait an the Lord, be qf good courage ; and he shall strengthen 
your hearts, all ye that wait upon the Lord. 

III. Be not overcome by the evil examples of the world, so 
as to follow them into sin. This undoubtedly is one of the most 
dangerous evils which good men are called to overcome ; and 
where it is most difficult to gain the victory. He who, in the 
former instances that have been mentioned, can overcome evil 
with good ; who can generously forgive injuries, and magnani- 
mously bear up under misfortunes, will be often in hazard ,of 
being overcome by evil, under this form. After having main- 
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tained his ground against many a rough blast, he may be in 
danger of being betrayed by a flattering gale, in the days of his 
ease and prosperity ; of being insensibly carried down the stream 
by that multitude of evil-doers who surround and deceive him.. 
For the character of the world too certainly is, that it Ikth in 
wickedfiua. Fashions of vice may change with the tinies. Id 
one age, one set of corrupt habits may prevail : and in another, 
the passions of men may take a different turn. But, in every 
age, the multitude of men will be prone to mdulge vicious de- 
sires. On the surface of behaviour, vice may be disguised under 
a plausible and polished appearance, \yhile at bottom there lids 
the poisoned root of evil. Pleasure will ever, captivate the young' 
and unthinking. Riches and advancement ensnare the more 
sober and stayed. Attached to theii^' different pursuits, and con- 
necting with them the ideas of wisdom and importance, the mul- 
titude will ridicule those who go not along* with theAi, as fdrm^ 
and precise, as raw, uneducated, and ignorant of the w6rld'. 
Assailed by inch reproaches, the timid beeome afraid ; tfa^ tath 
dest are abashed : the complaisant and -good-natured submit to' 
their supposed friends. They begin to imagine, that thfe^gene;^; 
ral opinion of the world cannot but have some reason on its side ; 
and, half seduced by persuasion, half compelled by ridicule, they 
surrender their former convictions, and consent to live as they 
see others around them living. 

Such are the evils which we must study to overcome by good, 
if we wish to be esteemed either honourable men, or faithful Chris- 
tians. And how are we to overcome them? This is thevieicrjf 
says the Apostle John, that avercofheth ttu world y even our fait h.^ 
It is tlie steadiness of firm and rooted principle, of belief in God 
and Christ, of belief in the everlasting importance of religion and 

virtue, which you are to oppose to the host of evil-doers. 

Consider, I beseech you, that no fashions nor opinions of men 
can affect that unalterable law of God, which rests on the etei^ 
nal basis of rectitude and truth. Men, if they please, may call 
evil, good, and good, evil ; but as they cannot change the nature 
of things, their voice gives no sanction to any plan of conduct 
as right and wise.t So lar are you from having any chance of 
holding either a wise or a safe course by going along with the 
multitude, that he who implicitly follows tiiem may be justly pre- 
sumed to be in the path of error and of danger. For in every 
age the multitude have inquired superficially, have judged rash- 
ly, and acted inconsiderately. Concurrence with general prac- 
tice, neither affords justification of conduct, nor promises impu- 
nity in what is evil. The righteous Lord of all will never suffer 
his laws to be subjected to the capricious fancies of his creatures. 

* 1 John, T. 4, \ See this subject fully discussed in Sermoo LXIX. 
VOL. II. 45 
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Transgressors will neither be screened by their numbers, nor es- 
cape by being hidden in a crowd. 

., In times, therefore, when corruption is prevalent, when vice 
under any of its modes is fashionable, we are particularly called 
upon to shew that we have within us a good^ which we can op- 
pose to this eini ; to shew that we have fixed principles of our 
o>vn, which we will surrender to no man, but upon which we will 
s(ct, and will stand by them to the last. It ought to be no part 
of our character, that , we seek to distinguish ourselves by affect- 
ed austerity, and a marked singularity in frivolous and insignifi- 
<^t matters. Ooi: .distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 
tp ratipnal religion and the uncontrovertible rules of virtue, when 
die ofitiltitude around us, whether the high or the low, are devi- 
ating in|p lipentious and criminal conduct Depend upon it you 
m^y, that 1^11^ that multitude^ though they may attempt to turn 
' Tou j^nto ridicule, honpqr.yoiu at the bottom of their hearts. — 
They .will be compelled to.iaoknowledge, or at least to feel, whe- 
ther they acknowledge it or not, Uiat your unshak^ firmness in 
lyhatiypv^ esteem to be honourable and worthy, must proceed from 
SK\pn^ pqi^oiple v\(ith^n, of a higher- nature than that from which 
th^y^act At any rate, by thqs maintaining in every situation 
the caus^ of religion and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with 
yogr gpod, you shall obtain honour from the great Judge of the 
earth, and your reward shall be great in Heaven. 

. Thus, in several .important instances, I have shown how the 
e^qrtatioQ in thet^x^ifto be complied with, and in what raan- 
i^.onx i^d should overcome evil; overcoming injuries by ge- 
nerous forgiveness: .overcoming misfortunes by patience and 
resigna^tion ; oyecctming the temptations of evil examples by 
steady adherence to conscience and duty. In many of these 
cases, the conflict we ,a^e cabled to maintain may be arduous and 
difficult ; inclined, as we too often are, by the bent of our nature, 
to the eyil. side. But, if we wish and desire to do well, let us 
not be discouraged, nor despair of victory. Weak in ourselves, 
we have ground to be strong in the Lord^ and in tlie power qf 
his might. Por the principle of good, feeble though it may be at 
present in human nature, is never left unbefriended by God. It 
is a principle derived from Heaven, and partakes of heavenly 
efficacy. If it, one^ take root in the soul, it will be made to 
arise and grow from small b^inningsinto gradual maturity, under 
his protection and influence from whom its origin came. — ^To 
them who have no might, it is written, he increa^eth strength.'*' 
The contest between sin and righteousness, which at present 
takes place in the world, is a struggle between God and fielial, 
between the powers of light and the kingdom of darkness ; and 

* Isaiah, xl. 29. 
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in this state of things we must easily discern to which side the 
final victory will belong. Let us endeavour to do our duty, 
and Grod will be with us. Let us sincere^ study to overcome 
evil with good, and we shall overcome it. Our feeble powers shall 
be aided by divine might, and our imperfect services crowned 
with divine rewards. They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength ; they shall mount up tvith unngs as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.* 

• iMuab, zl. 31* 



SERMON LXXXin. 



On a life of dissipation and pleasure. 



Even in laughter the heart is sorraw/fil; and the end of that 
mirth is heaviness. — Proverbs, xiv. 13. 



PAINS and sorrows occur so fi*equently in human life, that 
it is not surprising that the multitude oi men should eagerly court 
scenes of pleasure and joy. It is natural to seek relief from our 
cares, by whatever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the 
place of anxiety and trouble. But we have much reason to be- 
ware, lest a rash or unwary pursuit of pleasure defeat its end, lest 
the attempt to carry pleasure too far, tend, in the issue, to sink 
as into misery. There is a way^ says the wise man in the verse 
preceding the Text, which seemeth right unto a man; but the 
end thereof are the ways of death. There is a certain course of 
life which a man may have chosen to adopt, as leading to gladness 
and enjoyment ; but which he shall find at last to be destructive of 
his happiness ; for all is not real gladness, which has the a^ 
pearance of being such. There is a laughter y in the midst of 
which the heart is sorrowful ; and a mirth the end whereof 
is heaviness. 

From serious admonitions of this kind given in Scripture, it 
would be very unjust to infer, that religion is an enemy to all 
mirth and gaiety. It circumscribes our enjoyments, indeed, 
within the bounds of temperance ; but as far as this sacred limit 
permits, it gives free scope to all the gratifications of life. It 
even heightens their relish to a virtuous man. It enlivens his 
cheerfulness, and allows him to enjoy with satis&ction all that 
prosperity affords him. The text is applicable only to that set 
of men to whom temperance is no restraint ; who propose te 
themselves the unlimited enjoyment of amusement and pleasure 
in iill their formSf as the sole object and business of life. 
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Such persons, too frequently to be met with in the age 
wherein we live, have utterly mistaken the nature and condition 
of man. From the participation of pleasure, as I just now ob- 
served, he is far from being excluded. But let him remember, 
that a mediocrity only of enjoyment is allowed him, for his por- 
tion on earth. He is placed in a world, where, whatever his 
rank or station be, a certain part is allotted him to act ; there 
are duties which are required of him ; there are serious cares 
which must employ his mind, how to perform properly the va- 
rious offices of life, and to fill up the place which belongs to 
him in society. — He who, laying aside all thoughts and cares of 
this kind, finding himself in the pos^pssion of easy or affluent 
fintunei and in the bloom of life, says within himself, '^ What 
^* have I to do, but to seek out every pleasure and amusement 
^ which the world can a£ford me ? Let others toil in the com- 
^'mon walks of life, who have to make their fortunes by sober 
** and dull application. But to me labour is superfluous, the 
** world is open. Wherever amusements invites, or pleasure 
^ calls, there I go. By passing my days and nights in what- 
'^ ever can entertain my fancy or gratify my senses, life shall, 
** to me, be rendered delightful.** — He, I say, who thinks thus, 
vainly endeavours to counteract the intention of nature, and the 
decree of Providence. He attempts to render his state on earth, 
what it was never designed to be. He might as well expect 
' that the physical laws of nature should be altered on his ac- 
count ; and that, instead of being confined to walk like ordinary 
men on the ground, he should obtain the privilege of treading 
on the air, as expect to enjoy a state of perpetual pleasure, by 
devoting himself to pleasure wholly, and setting aside all the 
serious cares and duties of life. Troubles, he may be well as- 
sured, are prepared for him, and await him. Where he expec- 
ted satisfaction, he shall meet with disappointment ; and in him 
shall be verified the saying in the Text, that even in laughter the 

heart is sorrowful j and the end of that mirth is heaviness. 

But lest, to persons of this description, such general reasoning, 
from the established constitution of Providence, may not be sa- 
tisfactory, I proceed to show them how clearly it is confirmed 
by facts. For this purpose let us observe. 

In the first place the obvious consequences of a life of plea- 
sure and dissipation, to health, fortune, and character. To 
each of these, it is an enemy, precisely according to the degree 
to which it is carried.-^— Character is soon a£fected by it. As 
the man of dissipation often makes his appearance in public, 
his course is marked, and his character is quickly decided, by 
general opinion, according to the line which he is observed to 

iursue. By frivolity and levity, he dwindles into insignificance, 
ly Ticiom excesses, or crxminal pleasures, he incurs disappro- 
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bation or contempt. The fair prospects which his friends had 
once entertained of him die away^ in proportion as his idleness 
or extravagance grows ; and the only hope which remains is, 
that some fortunate incident may occur to check his career, and 
reclaim him to a better mind. In the mean time, the respecta- 
ble and the grave smile at his follies, and avoid his company. — 
In the midst of some fashionable assemblies he may shine ; by 
some of his fellows he may be admired ; but in the world he is 
of no significance or consequence, any more than the little ani- 
mals that !>port around him. Health, the most valuable of 

all temporal blessings, is known to be presei-ved by temperance 
and a regular life. But, ]py the men of dissipation, it is readily 
sacrificed at the shrine of pleasure. To years of health and 
soundness, they are often so foolish as to prefer a few hours of* 
sensual gratification. Supposing that no extravagant excesses, 
or vicious pleasures, cut short their health and life, yet what 
constitution can stand the irregular hours, the disorderly living, 
the careless indulgence, into which the love of pleasure draws 
those who devote themselves to it? Hence the shattered and 
debilitated body, and the premature old age. The native vigour 
and sprightliness of youth, is melted down by effeminacy and 
sensuality. The spirits are weakened and enervated, if not sunk 

and lost for ever. ^The state of their fortune may, for a while, 

enable them to indulge their pleasijres, and to maintain the 
figure they wish to keep up in the world ; but let fortune be 
ever so affluent, in the possession of such persons, it is in the 
high road to decay. For to them, attention to business or to 
the management of their affairs, becomes a burden, which they 
studiously shun. Prudent economy is disdained, as a mean 
attention, belonging only to vulgar and narrow minds. Their 
habits of licentiousness require unlimited indulgence. The de- 
mands of passion must be immediately supplied, whatever the 
consequences be. Hence, delivering themselves up to those who 
can furnish supply for their expense, or who pretend to take 
charge of their afi^rs, they become the prey of the crafty, who 
fatten on their spoil ; till at last, in the midst of thoughtless ex- 
travagance, and of general \yaste and profusion, they see noth* 
ing remaining to them, but the ruins of a broken fortune. 

Such are some of the miseries attending habits of dissipation, 
and the intemperate love of pleasure. We see them daily ex- 
emplified in the world, throughout all the stages of this charac- 
ter, from the frivolous and the giddy, up to the rake and the 
profligate ; in some stages, only impairing health and fortune ; 
in others, entirely overthrowing them ; in their beginnings, cas- 
ting a shade on Uie characters of men ; in their completion, ex- 
posing them to disgrace and misery. Even abstraetinfj; from 

those ultixpate oonsequeaces in which irrq^uiar pleasuren termi- 
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nate the gratification which, in the mean time, they ])cstow, is 
dearly paid for. A temporary satisfaction, it is admitted, they 
affoid. They raise the spirits to a degree of elevation above 
their usual tone, but in that forced elevation they can never long 
remain ; and in proportion to the elevation to which they were 
raised, is the degree of depression to which they subside. Ex- 
perience has shown, that no sensual pleasure, except what is 
regulated by temperance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is 
carried beyond it. is no more than a momentary explosion ; a 
transient gush ; a torrent that comes down impetuously, spark- 
ling and foaming in its course, but that soon runs out, and leaves 
a muddy and polluted channel. Who knows not the langour and 
dejection that follow every excessive indulgence of pleasure, or 
a long continuation of amusement of any kind ? From whom do 
you hear such frequent complaints of low spirits, as from those 
who spend most of their time in the circles of dissipation and 
gaiety, or in the revelry of the world ? To what wretched and 
pernicious resources are they obliged to Ay, in order to recruit 
their spirits, and restore some life to their deadened sensa- 
tions ? What melancholy spectacles do they at length exhibit of 
a worn out frame, and an exhausted mind ? So well-founded is 
the assertion in the Text, that there is a mirths the end of which 
4^ heaviness. 

Let us consider, in the second place, the ruin which a life of. 
pleasure and dissipation brings upon the moral state and cha- 
racter of men, as well as on their external condition. This de- 
serves the more attention, as the pursuit of pleasure sometimes 
sets out at the beginning with a fair and innocent ap]jearance. 
It promises to bestow satisiactions unknown to a duller race of 
mortals ; and, at the same time, to allow virtue and honour to 
remain. With a great part of mankind, especially with tho^e 
who are most likely to run the race of pleasure, such as arc well 
born, and have been regularly educated, some attachment to 
good principles at first is found. They cannot as yet I:ear the 
reproach of any thing that is dishonourable or base. Regard to 
their word, generosity of sentiment, attachment to their liiends, 
and compassion for the unhappy, prevail for a w^hilc in their 

hearts. ^But, alas ! as the love of pleasure gains ground, with 

what insidious steps does it advance towards the abolition of all 
virtuous principles? It has been ever found, that w^ithout the as- 
sistance of reflection, and of serious thought, virtue cannot long 
subsist in the human mind. But to reflection and serious thoughts 
the men of dissipation are strangers. Absorljed, as they are, in 
the whirlpool of fashionable life, and hurried along by a rapid 
succession of amusements, reflection is lost, and good impres- 
sions gradually decay. Nothing is regarded but present enjoy- 
ment, and plans of improving on that ^mjoyment, in future. As 
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their taste, aud their acquired habits, carry them into the so- 
ciety of licentious company, they must follow the more trained 
votaries of pleasure who naturally take the lead. Hiey become 
assimilated to the manners of their loose associates ; and, with- 
out perceiving it themselves, their whole character by degree 
is changed. Former restraints are now laid aside, and, in order 
to preserve the rank of equality with their companions in every 
expense, prodigality is the necessary consequence. Prodigality 
presently opens a way to the worst vices. They become bo& 
covetous and profuse ; profuse in spending, but covetous to ac- 
quire. In order to carry on the splendour of life, and to indulge 
their inclinations to the full, they now submit to what, at their 
first outset in life, they would have rejected as mean and base. 
Now is the creditor defrauded ; the tenant racked and oppress- 
ed ; the tradesman frustrated of the reward of his honest indus- 
try ; and friends and relations, on whom any impression can be 

made, are plundered without mercy. In this manner all the 

bland and smiling appearances which mirth and gaiety once car- 
ried, are transformed into the blackest shapes of vice ; and, from 
a character originally stamped only with giddiness and levity, 
shoots forth a character compounded of dishonesty, injustice, op- 
pression and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intemperate pursuit 
of pleasure leads frequently into all the vices now mentioned, 
and that some of them it carries always in its train ? I shall not 
dwell on certain crimes, which none but the most atrocious de- 
votees of pleasure will pretend to justify, though all who partake 
of that character make too light of them ; such as, the violation 
of the marriage-bed, the seduction of the innocent, and the in- 
troduction of misery into families once happy and flourishing. 
These are crimes that require the interposition of the lawgiver 
and the judge, more than the admonition of the preacher. — ^Let 
Us only think for a little of that reproach of modern times, that 
gulf of time and fortune, the passion of gaming, which is so 
often the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, and often also the 
last resource of the ruined. To how many bad passions, to how 
many base arts, does it give rise ? What violent agitations of 
the mind, sometimes bursting into rage and frenzy, does it oc- 
casion ? What a shameful traffic of gain does it form among per- 
sons, whom their rank in life, and their connections in socie^, 
ought to have raised above the thoughts of enriching themselves 
by such dishonourable means ? How many friendships has it bro- 
ken ? How many families has it ruined ? In what deadly ca- 
tastrophies has it often terminated ? The gamester sits down at 
the fatal table with eager spirits and mighty hopes. Behold him 
when he rises, — a wretch, haggard and forlorn, cursing his fate, 
and, from despair of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven perr 
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haps to entertain the horrid thought of ending his own existence ! 

Dismissing so melancholy a theme^ let us, 

In the third place, attend to the disquieting sensations which 
are apt to intrude upon the men of pleasure, even in the midst 
of their enjoyments. Not only is the end of their mirth, heavi- 
nesSj but in laughter^ as it is expressed in the text, the heart is 
sorrowful. Often is laughter affected, when the heart is galled 
within. A show of mirth is put on to cover some secret dis- 
quiet When jrou enter into a gay and festive assembly, you 
behold every appearance of sparkling felicity. Alas ! could you 
look into the breasts of this seemingly happy company, how in- 
considerable would the proportion be found of those who were 
truly happy ! how great the proportion of those who, either in 
their minds, were entirely vacant and languid ; or who fled to 
scenes of gaiety in order to fly from themselves, from domestic 
uneasiness, or corroding cares, and, in the tumult of company 

and forced mirth, to drown their sorrows ! At the best, the 

flashes of joy, which burst from the dissipated and careless, are 
of a transient and broken kind, interrupted by reflections which 
they cannot altogether avoid. For, at the bottom of the hearts 
of most men, even amidst an irregular life, there lies a secret 
feeling of propriety, a sense of right and wrong in conduct 
This inward sense is frequently so much borne down by appe- 
tites and passions, as to lose its power of guiding men to what 
is right, while yet it retains as much influence as to make them 
sensible that they have been doing wrong ; that they have not 
acted that part in life which they ought to have acted, gnd which 
tiieir friends, and the world, had a title to expect from them. 
Though conscience be not strong enough to guide, it still has 
strength to dart a sting. — ^Together with this consciousness of 
ill desert, there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of 
their own insignificancy, when they behold others meeting with 
esteem and honour for having acted a manly and worthy part in 
life. Their superiority they are obliged to acknowledge, and to 
look up to them with respect ; while the retrospect of their own 
life affords nothing but shame, and the bitter remembrance of 
time they have mispent, and opportunities Ihey have thrown 
away. I n the midst too of mortifying reflections of this kind, 
it will not be in their power to escape altogether from a dread 
of certain consequences which are in hazard of befalling from 
their careless conduct Scarcely is any fortune so stable as to 
be beyond the reach of accidents that will diminish it To none 
so readily as to the men of pleasure, are such accidents likely 
to happen ; and fond as they are of their present superb train of 
living, the dread that it may not be in their power always to 
continue it, will^ in spite of all their endeavoui;? to avoid such 
VOL. II. 4)6 
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thoughts, occasionally force itself upon them, and cast a cloud 
over many a scene of projected merriment. 

Can you reckon that to be sincere joy, which is liable to be 
interrupted and mingled with so many sensations of the most 
disagreeable nature ? In the cup of intemperance, or in the tu- 
mult of loose society, the man of pleasure studies to drown 
them. But often his efforts are vain. When he pushes to the 
utmost his scenes of criminal revelry, they will carry the re- 
Ambiance of Belshazzar's feast ; at which, while the impious 
monarch was drinking amongst his lords and concubines, he be- 
held the finger^s of a man's hand writing in unknown characters 
on the wall over against him; and his countenance chanf^d, and 
his heart sunk within him,* Thus, in the midst of riot, ima- 
gined spectres have been known to haunt the man of guilty 
pleasure. He sees hands coming forth to write on the wall 
against him. The very portraits of his ancestors, which hang 
in his hall, appear to him to look with frowning aspect, and to 
upbraid him with wasting in licentious pleasures the fortune 
which their honourable labours or virtuous industry had acquired. 
— Of all the classes of sinners, it has been found, that none are 
so liable, in some period of their lives, or at least when life is 
drawing to its close, to be smitten with severe remorse, as those 
who have sacrificed to pleasure all the calls of conscience and 
of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how unsuitable a life of 
dissipation and pleasure is to the condition of man in this world, 
and how injurious to the interests of society. In the world, we 
are surrounded with scenes of dist»*ess. We behold the greatest 
part of the human race doomed to hard labour and penurious sub- 
sistence. We hear the cries of indigence. We know that every 
day thousands are yielding up their breath, and thousands are 
attending their dying friends. Our own lives are fleeting fast 
away. Flourishing as our state may at present seem, we Know 
that thei'e is but a step between us and death. The youngest 
and the healthiest cannot tell whether they may not, within the 
space of a few days, be called to undergo the judgment of God. 

Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing is to be 

pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual pleasure ? Have 
you, my friends, who are spending your days in this wanton 
abuse of prosperity, no sense of the unsuitableness of such con- 
duct to the condition of mortal man ? Do you see nothing in the 
state of human life to chasten and temper your mirth ; to bring 
serious reflections home to your bosom ; to admonish you that 
it is better to go sometimes to the house of mournings than to 
dwell always in the house of feasting ? ^Do you feel no com*- 

* Daniel, v. 5. 
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punction at the thought that, by your luxury and extravagance, 
you are adding to the scenes of sorrow which already abound in 
this afflicted world ? For you, and your follies, the aged parent, 
or the respectable relation, mourn. To supply the oppressive 
demands of your pleasures, families are driven from their habita- 
tions, and left to poverty and want Your mirth forces the wi- 
dow and the fatherless to weep. ^At the same time you are 

scattering poison in society around you. You are corrupting the 
public manners by the life which you lead. You are propaga- 
ting follies and vices ; and by the example which you set are en- 
snaring many to follow you into ruin. — Consider with how much 
discontent and indignation the poorer classes of men, all the while, 
behold you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of war, such 
as those in which I now write, they see you indulging in waste- 
fulness and thoughtless profusion, when they and their families 
are not able to earn their bread. As long as wealth is properly 
employed, persons in low situation naturally look up to their su- 
periors with respect They rest contented in their station. They 
are even disposed to bless the hand which furnishes them with 
employment on reasonable terms, and occasionally dispenses sea^ 
sonable relief. But if they feel themselves oppressed, merely 
that a few may be enabled to squander at pleasure, and to revel 
io wasteful excess, their discontents are not easily suppressed. 
With sullen murmurs they issue from their impoverished habita- 
tions, prepared for every evil work. 

Such are some of the consequences which flow from dissipa- 
tion and the intemperate love of pleasure. Let not the effect of 
what has been said be frustrated by this evasion, that although 
the descriptions which have been given be just and true, yet 
they are applicable only to such as have carried their pursuit of 
pleasure to the most criminal excess; a class, in which few, if 
any, will admit that they deserve to be ranked. — ^They who are 
only beginning the course of vicious pleasure, and who sin with- 
in prescribed bounds, may reckon with certainty on their bear- 
ing a share of the evils and miseries which I have described. 
Not only so, but having once entered on an irregular course, they 
cannot tell where they are to stop. They have drunk from the 
cup of the enchantress ; and being fairly brought within the ma- 
gic circle, their powers of reflection are laid asleep, and to make 
an escape may not be in their power. 

To some, it may perhaps appear, that the whole strain of this 
discourse refers only to the rich and the great; and that per- 
sons of moderate fortune, and of the middle ranks of life, who 
form the great body of society, have little or no concern in it 
But this is entirely a mistake. Splendid fortune, and hid) birth 
or rank, afford, beyond doubt, the strongest and most frequent 
temptation^ to the loose indulgence of every enjoyment Bot 
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throughout all ranks the danger extends, of being misled by 
pleasure in some of its forms. In this country^ where wealth 
and abundance are so much diffused over all stations ; where it 
is well known that the inferior orders of men are perpetually 
pressing upon those who are above them, and following them in 
their manners, a life of dissipation is perhaps not less frequent 
among the middle, than among the hi^er classes of society. — ^ 
The modes of amusement may not be ^ refined. The entertain- 
ments and pleasures may be of a grosser kind. But in many an 
inferior circle, there prevails as much love of pomp and show, as 
much proportional extravagance in expense, as much rivalry in 
the competition of passions and pleasures, as in the most fashion- 
able and courtly assemblies. Sober reflections are as much laid 
aside ; the gratification of vanity, and.tbe indulgence of pleasure, 
are pursued with equal easemess.— — Let us tiierefore, my bre- 
thren, in whatever rank of life we are placed, proceed upon this 
as our great principle, that to serve Grod, to attend to the serious 
chares of life, and to discharge faithfully tiie duties of our station, 
ought to be the first concern of every man who wishes to be wise 
and happy ; that amusement and pleasure are to be considered as 
the rekocation, not the business, oi life ; and that if fit>m those 
sentiments we depart, and give ourselves up to pleasure as our on- 
ly object, wtn in laughter the heart shall be sorrauifulf and 
the end qfour mirth ehaU be heaviness. 
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On the conscience void of oftenct» 



Herein do I exercise myself y to havealways a consdenee void of 
offence toward Chd and toward men^ — ^Acts, xxiv. IS. 



THESE words were spoken by fhe Apostle Paul, in the 
eourse of that manly and spirited defence which he made for 
himself, when accused of sedition and impiety before Felix, the 
Roman ^vernor. He vindicates himself from the chu'ges 
brought against him ; but boldly avows his principles, conceals 
no part he had acted, gives up no doctrine he had taught, and 
with the firm consciousness of innocence, appeals to his enemies 
themselves for the unblemished int^rity of his life and charac- 
ter. 

To maintain altoays a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward menj is a d^ree of virtue to which, in its full ex- 
tent, none can lay claim. For who is there among the sons of 
men that can pretend, on every occasion, throughout his whole 
life, to have preserved a faultless conduct? How few days, in* 
deed, go over our heads wherein something does not pass, in 
which our behaviour has not been altogether correct, or finee 
from every offence? In the present imbecility and faUen state 
of human nature, he is the worthiest person who is guilty of the 
fewest offences towards (jod or towards man. But though the 
character referred to in the text be not attainable by us in a 
complete degree, it is the character to which we must all study 
to approach ; to come as near to it as the weakness of our na- 
ture admits ; so that neither in piety towards Grod, nor in social 
duties towards men, we may be found remarkably deficient-—^ 
You will observe, Uiat this great Apostle does not boast of hav- 
ing fully attained to a conscience void of every offence. His 
words are, that herein he exercised himself; that is, this was his 
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object and his study^ to this he formed and trained himself, to 
have always a conscience void of offence towards God and men, 
— Assuredly, there is nothing in human life, more amiable and 
respectable than such a character. Wherever it appears, it com- 
mands universal reverence in every station, whether high or low. 
It is indeed what all men would wish to gain ; at least, they wish 
that others should believe them to possess it. Even the most cor- 
rupt look to it, from afar, with a sigh ; and however obliged to 
condemn themselves for having fallen short of it, cannot help es- 
teeming and respecting others who are dignified by the attain- 
ment of it. Let us then consider, first, what is implified in 

exercising or forming ourselves to maintain the conscience void 
of offence ; and next, what the effects will be of having, in some 
degree, attained it 

1. In exercising ourselves for this purpose our first care must 
be to have our conscience well informed, or properly instructed, 
as to what is, or is not, real ground of offence towards God, or 
towards men. Conscience is the guide, or the enlightening and 
directing principle of conduct ; and as our Saviour has warned 
us, J[f the light which is in thee be darkness, how great unll that 
darkness be?* If that which should guide us be itself misled, 
how widely must we wander astray ? — ^There are two extremes 
here, to each of which, different sets of men are apt erroneously 
to incline. One set of men are apt to be minutely scrupulous 
about matters of smaller importance -, tithing^ as the Scripture 
describes them, mint, anwe, and cumin, while they neglect the 
weightier matters of the law. Punctual in their observance of all 
the forms and ceremonies of religion, they hope by this means 
to compensate for allowing themselves in unlawful pleasures or 
unrighteous gains. Anotlier, and perhaps a more numerous set 
of men, err from loose casuistry in matters of moral duty. They 
admit the obligation they are under to virtuous practice; but 
they lay the whole stress of virtue on some particular good dis- 
positions to which their temper inclines them. On these they 
highly value themselves ; but breaches of other parts of duty, 
they are apt to consider as small and venial transgressions. They 
have balances of their own, in which they weigh every trans- 
gression ; and if any of the offences they have committed, either 
against God or their neighbour, weigh light in the scale of fash- 
ion or general practice, they appear to them as scarcely any of- 
fences at all. — Both these extremes we must carefully guard 
against : and study to regulate our conduct by the pure unsophis- 
ticated laws of God ; resting our character neither on a strict 
observance merely of the external forms of religion, nor on a 
partial regard to its moral duties ; but attending to all that God 

• Malth. rl 23. 
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has required from us as men and Christians. — ^The truth is, such 
errors as I have pointed out, always have their source in some 
corruption of the heart It is not from inabihty to discover what 
they ought to do, that men err in practice. . It is from some ob- 
lique regard to their interests or their pleasures, to their reputa- 
tion or their gain, that they deviate into by-paths, while they af- 
fect to assume some appearance of principle. Fairness and up^ 
Tightness of mind are the chief requisites for directing our con- 
science how to avoid offences towards God or man. He who, 
with an honest intention, seeks in every case to know what it is 
his duty to do, will seldom or never be at a loss to discover it 

In the next place, it belongs to every one who studies to attain 
to a conscience void of offence, to make reparation for whatever 
wrong he is conscious of having formerly done. This is the most 
difficult, but at the same time the most satisfactory test, of our 
sincerity in desiring to have a clear conscience before God and 
roan. How can he be sincere in this desire, who allows himself 
to remain quiet while loaded with the sense that all he now en- 
joys has been obtained by injustice and fraud ? If he continues, 
without remorse, to fatten upon the gains of unrighteousness ; to 
feast on the spoils of the industrious ; to revel in luxuries purcha- 
sed by oppression or treachery ; dare he hold up his face, and ut- 
ter the name of Conscience ? fVoe to him that buildeth his house 
by unrighteousness^ and his chambers by wrong,"^ In the midst of 
his stately habitation, the stonCj in the expressive language of 
Scripture, shall cry out of the wall against him ; and the beam 

out of the timber shall answer it A It may not be always in 

a man's power to make exact restitution of every unlawful gain 
he has acquired ; but to make reparation to the utmost of his pow- 
er, tor every wrong he has done to others, is the duty of every 
one who lays any claim to principle or honesty. If this be entire-. 
ly neglected, it is the mark of a conscience that is become dead to 
all sense of right and wrong. In vain we pretend to clear our con- 
science, by affecting to compensate for fraud or cruelty, either by 
acts of strict religious homage towards God, or by some partial vir- 
tues and shows of generosity towards men. With respect to men^ 
we ought to learn that we must begin with being just, before we can 
attempt to be generous. With respect to God, we know that he 
delights in mercy more than scurifice ; and rejects with contempt 
the hypocritical worshipper. / will come near to you injudg" 
ment, saith the Lord ; and I will be a swift untness against those 
that oppress the hirelings the widow, and the fatherless ; and 
that turn aside the stranger from his right. — The Lord unit 
plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.t 

Aft£R making reparation for the wrongs he has committed, 

* Jerem. uii. 13. f Hsbak. ii. 11. t Mfthcht, til. 5. 
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the next study of every one who is exercising himself to have the 
conscience void cfoffen>cei should be to guard against tboee parti- 
cular snares which have formerly led him into evil. — ^If, for in- 
stance, oovetousness has on many occasions tempted him to de- 
fraud or oppress, that he might encrease his worldly store, it 
ought to be his first care to correct in future this inordinate pas- 
sion for wealth, by bringing down in his estimation the acquisi- 
tions of fortune to their proper value ; so that he may remahi sa- 
tisfied with a moderate share of thi world's goods, and become 
sensible of what small importance great riches are to real hap- 

Einess. If ambition has impelled him to rise into consideration 
y crooked policy and intrigues, let him impress his mind with 
all the considerations that will shew him the emptiness and van- 
ity of worldly honours. If a loose and careless life has brought 
him into habits of dissipation, and led him to neglect those reli- 
gious duties which he owed to his Maker, let him return to the 
regular worship of God ; and nourish an awful fear and reverence 
of that Almighty Being, on whom his all depends in time and 
eternity. Jn this manner it must be his care to begin, by era- 
dicating those corruptions which, on different occasions, have 
tempted him to violate conscience. This study to reform all 
known errors in former life, will be one of the most satisfying 
marks of a sincere design to preserve in future a conscience void 
of offence. For if any of the old vitiated parts of the disposition 
be allowed to remain in their former state, in vain will any man 
apply himself to a thorough reformation of character. The fkh 
vourite ruling passion, if it be suffered to keep its ascendant, will 
not fail to drag the life after it 

In the last place, in order to carry on this discipline which I 
have been recommending for obtaining a good conscience, it will 
be highly necessary, that we frequently examine ourselves, and 
bring our conduct under review. No day ought to pass over our 
head, without some exercise of this kind. Every evening before 
we go to rest, we should subject to scrutiny the transsictions in 
which we liave been engaged. ^^ What have I done this day, by 
^ which I may either have justly offended any man, or have 
^'^ shewn neglect of Grod? What duty have I transgressed ? Where- 
'^ in have I omitted to act the part which my Maker, or my fel- 
^^ low-creatures had a title to expect from me ?" — ^Be assured, 
my friends, that only by thus preserving conscience in the fre- 
quent exercise of its natural jurisdiction, you can support its 
rights. If you do not lead it in this manner often to assume its 
due station, its authority will gradually decline. There will be 
no accuracy in your moral conduct Corruptions will grow up- 
on you unawares. You will forget that you are creatures ac- 
countable for your actions, to a higher tribunal than that of the 
world.^ ^It is a careless train of living, that b the general ruia 
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of mankind. It b not so much from having adopted evil prin- 
ciples that men become wicked, as from having adopted no prin- 
ciples at all. They follow their inclinations, without examining 
whether there be any principles which they ought to form for 
regulating their conduct The chief corrective of this mischief 
is that which has been suggested ; by bringing conscience into a 
frequent exercise of its power, and thereby awakening its au- 
thority over our life. — ^Bitterly it may at times reprove us for 
our sins and follies. Sharply it may sting. But those reproo& 
and those stings are salutary in their effect ; and tend to prevent 
us from proceeding headlong in a downward course. If ever 
conscience become altogether dead and still, the symptom is om- 
inous of our havine contracted from hardened vice that mortal 
lethargy, from which we are only to be awakened at the day of 
judgment 

II. Having thus suggested some of the particulars which ap^ 
pear most essential in exercising or forming ourselves to attain to 
a consciefice void 0/ offence towards God and meny I come next to 
recommend this discipline by showing the happy effects it will 

rroduce. These happy effects are manifold ; to avoid prolixity, 
shall comprise them under two general he^ds. Such a clear, 
conscience sets us free from the terrors of another world ; it ex- 
empts us from a multitude of disquietudes in this. 

First, the conscience void of offence tends to procure free- 
dom from the terrors of another world. Many, I know, in the 
eaiety of their hearts, pretend to make light of terrors of this 
Kind ; yet nothing is more certain, than that they are capable of 
assailing and dismaying the stoutest heart Conscience is too 
great a power in the nature of man to be altogether subdued. It 
may for a time be repressed and kept dormant But conjunc- 
tures there are in human life which awaken it; and, when once 
awakened, it flashes on the sinner's mind with all the horrors of 
an invisible Ruler and a future judgment It has been so order- 
ed by Providence, that it is always in the evil day, at the season 
when men stand most in need of consolation and support, that 
conscience exerts its vengeance on the guilty. I mieht mention 
what b suffered in the lonely hours of solitude and silence, when 
the sinner's mind is humbled and depressed by some recent dis- 
grace, or some disappointment in his criminal pursuits. But let 
me only lead your thoughts to what must await us all, when we 
shall have arrived at the decline of life ; when we feel the hand 
of death upon us, and cannot any more flatter ourselves that it 
will long delay giving the fatal stroke. Sufficient and more 
than 8ufficient,ybr that day will be the evil thereof ^ even supposing 
that nothing within shall alarm us with dark forebodings of 
what is to follow. But if at the time when we are oppressed 
with sickness or pain upon our bed, distressed perhaps with the 
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situation of our family and worldly afiairs, and just about to 
take the last farewell of our friends, and of all we have ever 
loved on earth ; if in the midst of this scene of distress, we shall 
be also tormented with the thought of what is to become of us 
in that next world which is just opening to our view ; if we de- 
part from life, conscious that we deserve punishment for the 
manner in which we have lived ; and dreading that the hour of 
our being to receive that punishment is at hand ; such a state of 
complicated misery who can endure ? The spirit thtis wounded 
and bleeding, when it is going forth from the body, who can 
hear? 

I by no means say, that he, who during his life has taken the 
greatest care to preserve his conscience void of offence, can 
upon that plea rest with confidence : or upon this ground alone 
leave this life without uneasiness or fear. No man's conscience 
was ever entirely clear from all reproach. We daily offend ; 
and the best h*ave much reason to implore mercy and forgive- 
ness from their Judge. The whole strain of the gospel tends t» 
humble and depress those who vainly trust to their own imper- 
fect righteousness. It teaches us that the ultimate ground on 
which we are to rest for acceptance with God, is the righteous- 
ness and merit of our great Redeemer. But this I say and 

testify to you, that the most satisfactory evidence you can pos- 
sess of having an interest in the Redeemer's merits, and being 
finally accepted through him, must arise from the testimony of 
a conscience, which you have studied to keep void of offence to* 
wards Crod and towards men. This will be the best proof of 
your belonging to the number of the sons of God. It will be the 
witness of the divine spirit within you ; the day-star arising ia 
your hearts, and preparing the approach of a more perfect day. 
— ^Without the ^tudy of attaining a good conscience be assured 
that all other grounds of hope will prove fallacious : not the 
n:ost fervent zead, nor the highest pretences to intercourse with 
God, will be of any avail. They will have no more stability 
than the house built on the sand, which, in the day of trial, falls 
to the ground. He only whose conscience bears witness to his 
faithfulness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all the 
duties of life, can, with a steady mind, and a firm but humble 
trust in his Saviour, look forward to all that awaits him in a 
future unknown world. 

In the next place, while the conscience void of offence thus 
delivers us, in a great degree, from the terrors of a future life, 
it keeris us free, at the same time, from innumerable disquietudes 
in this life. All the offences for which conscience condemns us, 
become, in one way or other, sources of vexation. Never did 
^/sy man long forsake the straight and upright path, without 
huving cause to repent of it Whether it be pleasure, or inte- 
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rest, or ambition, that leads him astray, he is always made to 
pay dear for any supposed advantage he gains. Warily and 
cautiously he may at first set out, and lay many restraints on 
himself against proceeding too far. But having once forsaken 
conscience as his guide, his passions and inclinations soon take 
the lead of his conduct, and push him forward rashly. One bad 
step betrays him into another; till in the end, he is overtaken, 
if not by poverty and disease, at least by dishonour and shame, 
by the loss of friends, and the forfeiture of general esteem. He 
who walketh uprightly y has been always fopnd to tvalk surely : 
while in the dark and crooked paths of fraud, dishonesty, or ig- 
noble pleasure, a thousand forms of trouble and disaster arise to 
meet us. In the mean time to a bad man, conscience will be 
always an uneasy companion. In the midst of his amusements, 
it will frequently break in upon him with reproach, At night, 
when he would go to rest, holding up to him the deeds of the 
former day, putting him in mind of what he has lost and what 
he has incurred, it will make him often ashamed, often afraid. 
— Cowardice and baseness of mind are never-failing concomi- 
tants of a guilty conscience. He who is haunted by it, dares 
never stand forth to the world, and appear in his own charac- 
ter. He is reduced to be constantly studying concealment, and 
living in disguise. He must put on the smiling and open look, 
when dark designs are brooding in his mind. Conscious of his 
own bad purposes, he looks with distrust on all who are around 
him, and shrinks from the scnitiny of every piercing eye. He 
sees, or fancies that he sees, suspicion in many a countenance ; 
and reads upbraidings in looks where no upbraiding was meant. 
Often he is in great fear y where nojear is. 

Very different from this, is the state of the man whose con- 
science is void of offence. He is manly and intrepid in every situa- 
tion. He has never seduced the innocent by guilty arts. He has de- 
luded no one with false promises. He has ensnared no man to trust 
him by a deceitful account of his affairs ; nor taken any advan- 
tages of the distresses of others to enrich himself — ^Without un- 
easiness he can look every man boldly in the face ; and say with 
the good prophet Samuel, Behold^ here I am ; witness against 
me. Whose ox have I taken ? or^ whose ass have I taken ? orj 
whom have Id^rauded? IVhom have I oppressed ? Of whose 
hand have I received any bribe ? Declare^ and I will restore it 
to youJ^ He who can thus take God and the world to witness 
for his integrity, may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly disquieting 
the man of guilty conscience, pass by him unheeded. His witness 
is in heaven ; and his record is on high. Innocence and upright- 

* 1 Samuel^ lii. 3. 
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ness form a teufold shield, against which the darts of the world 
are aimed in vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of men a^ 
his companions, is such a man afraid. With no unquiet nor 
terrifying slumbers will his couch be haunted. / will both lay 
me down in peace, and sleep : for the Lord maketh me dwell in 
sc{fety. 

Let those considerations which have been now briefly suggest- 
ed, contribute to render the character in the text, of a conscience 
void of offence towards God and men^ amiable and estimable in 
our eyes. If in its fullest extent we cannot attain to it, let us at 
least endeavour to approach to it, and herein with the great Apos- 
tle exercise ourselves. We may rest assured, that the more we 
partake of this character, the happier and more honourable shall 
our life be on earth, and the nearer shall it bring us to Heaven. 
Conscious of our innumerable frailties, let it be our daily prayer 
to God, that by his powerful spirit he would rectify what is cor- 
rupted in our nature ; wpuld guard us by his grace against the 
temptations that surround us ; keep us from the path of the des* 
troyer, and lead us in his way everlasting. 
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On the ascension of christ. 



[Preached in the crening after the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord*s 

Supper.] 



Jindhe ledthem out as/ar as to Bethany; and he lift up his 
hands and blessed them : %And it came to pass while he bless- 
edthemj he was parted from them and carried up into Hea^ 
t'en.— -Luke, xxiv. 50. 61. 



THE sacred Scriptures not only set before us a complete 
rule of life, but give weight and authority to the precepts they 
deliver, by the information they communicate of certain great 
and important facts, in which all the human race have a deep 
concern. Of those facts one of the most illustrious is the as- 
cension of our Saviour to Hel^ren, after having completed the 
work of our redemption. Thb is a subject on which it is at all 
times pleasing to a Christain to meditate ; but especially after 
the celebration of that solemn ordinance in which we were this 
day engaged. We there renewed the memorial of our Saviour 
suffering and dying \n the cause of\iankind. Let us now take 
part in his succeeding triumphs. Let us with pleasure behold 
him rising from the grave as the conqueror of death and hell, 
and ascending into heaven, there to reign in glory, and to act 
as the protector and guardian of his people, to the end of time. 

It will be proper to begin with taking a particular view of 

all the circumstances that attend this memorable event in the 
history of our Saviour's life ; as they are related in the text^ 
cpmpared with the accounts of other evangelists* The circum- 
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stances will all be found to be both beautiful and sublime in them- 
selves, and instructive to us. 

We are informed,* that it was not until forty days after his re- 
surrection from the grave, that this event took place. During this 
space he had shown himself alive after his passion^ by many 
infallible proofs, being often seen by his dtsciples, and convers- 
ing with them of things pertaining to the kingdom of God. All 
being now concluded which he had to do on earth ; the guilt of 
mankind having been expiated by his death, and his Apostles 
fully instructed in the part they were henceforth to act, and the 
character they were to assume ; one day, we are told, he led them 
out of the city as far as to Bethany. — With the utmost propriety 
was this place selected for the scene of his ascension. Near Be- 
thany was the Mount of Olives, to which our Lord was wont so 
often to retire for the exercise of private devotion ; and there 
also was the garden of Gethsemane, where his sufferings com- 
menced with that agony in which his soul was exceeding sorrow^ 
fuleven unto death. At the spot where his generous sufferings 
on our account began, there also was' his glory to commence; 
and those fields which so long had been his favourite retreat, and 
so often had been consecrated by him to meditation and prayer, 
were now to be dignified with his last and parting steps towards 
heaven ; a sort of symbol, of devotion and virtuous sufferings be- 
ing steps that prepare for ascent to heaven. — There, we are told, 
He lift up his handsy and blessed his disciples; and while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them. How beautiful is this at- 
titude of our departing Lord ! How well did such a conclusion 
suit the rest of his life ; Having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them to the end. While he lived, he went 
about doing good: He died, praying for his enemies ; and when 
he ascended into heaven, it was in the act of lifbng up his hands 
and blessing his friends; like a dying parent giving his last bene- 
dictions to his children and family. A worthy pattern is here 
set before us, of the manner in which every good man should 
wish to spend his last moments,* in acts of devotion to God, and 

expressions of kindness and adffection to his friends. ^While 

©ur Saviour was thus employed, he wsa parted from his disciples ; 
a cloud, it is said, received him, out of their sight, ^ and he was 
tarried up into heaven. Here were no whirlwinds, no thunder, 
no chariots of fire. Supernatural appearances of old, had been 
accompanied with majesty of a terrible kind. The law was giv- 
en in the midst of lightnings and thunders. Elijah was caught 
up into heaven in a fiery chariot But the Saviour of the world 
vas gently received up in a cloud ; with that sort of meak and calm 

• Ada, i. 3. • Acti, i. 9. 
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magnificence which bespeaks the peaceful genius of the Gospel 

and its Author. ^Angels likewise assisted at this solemnity^ 

as in every dispensation friendly to mankind the.«e benevolent 
spirits are represented as taking part At the creation of the- 
world, the morning stars ^ it is said, sang together y and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.* At the birth of our Lord, we hear 
of their songs of praise and joy ; we find them present at his re- 
surrection from the dead ; and now again at his ascension into hea- 
ven. While his disciples looked steiffastly towards heaven^ as 
he toent up, behold j two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
which also saidy Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven f This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come, in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heavenA 

Such were the circumstances which accompanied that great 
and signal event of Christ's ascension into heaven ; all of them 
very solemn and striking, and calculated to leave a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of his disciples. Let us now proceed to con- 
sider the ends and purposes of our Saviour's ascension, as far as 
they are revealed and made known to us ; and, together with 
them, the efiects which ought thereby to be produced in our minds. 

In the first place, by our Saviour^s ascension into heaven, it 
was' made to appear that the great design for which he descend- 
ed to the earth was completely fulfilled. A solemn attestation 
was thus given by God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great 
sacrifice which he offered by his death for the sins of the world : 
It was declared that, in consideration of the high merits and ge- 
nerous sufferings of the Sou of God, pardon and grace were to oe 
extended to the fallen race of men. Therefore, God raised him^ 
up from the dead, and gave him glory, that our faith and hope 
might stand in God. 

Hence the ascension of our Lbrd is to be considered as a dis- 
play from heaven of the olive^ branch to mankind. It is a most 
august ratification of that covenant of grace on which are foun- 
ded all our hopes of acceptance with God. We lay under the 
sentence of cohdemnation as an offending guilty race till Christ 
undertook our cause, and by his resurrection and ascension 
proved that he succeeded in what he had undertaken. As soon 
as he was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of God, the terrors of the law were withdrawn. Ancient 
prophecies were fulfilled, which represented the coming of the 
Messiah as the renovation of the world, as the era of declared 
grace and peace to mankind. The ascension of Christ was the 
si|pal of his triumph over all the powers of darkness. Long 

• Job, xianriii. 7. t Acts, i. 10, 11. 
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they had meditated our ruin, and maintained the reign of idola- 
try among the nations. But the period was now come when their 
power was to be overthrown. When Christ, as it was predic- 
ted of old by the inspired Psalmist, ascended up on highy he led 
captivity captive^ and gave gifts unto men. He then spoiled 
principalities and powers.* He destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil ;\ and the gifts which,, as to- 
kens of victory, he bestowed among his followers, were no less 
than peace, pardon, and eternal life. ^While our Lord's ascen- 
sion thus serves to establish our faith in the Gospel. 

It is, in the next place, to be viewed by us, with respect to 
Christ himself, as a merited restoration to his original felicity. 
As the son of God, all glory belonged to him for ever. The 
Divine nature could neither suffer any real depression, nor re- 
ceive any additional advancement But it was as a man, that 
he appeared and acted on earth ; that he suffered and died. 
What he had done in that character, entitled him as a man to 
the highest rewards. Accordingly it is in this view of merited 
recompense, that his ascension and exaltation at the right hand 
of God, is always set forth in Scripture. Because he made him-' 
self of no reputation, and took upon him, the farm of a servant ; 
and being jound in fashion as a man, he humbled himseff^ and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ; where- 
fore Chd hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow — and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father^ — In this constitution of 
Providence, an illustrious testimony was designed to be given of 
God's regard and love to eminent righteousness. We see Jesus, 
as the Aapostle speaks, ybr the suffering of death crowned with 
glory aiid honour. § We see signal pre-eminence made the re- 
ward of signal condescension for the sake of mankind ; and self- 
abasement and humiliation made the road to glory. We are 
taught, in this great instance, that God never deserts the cause 
that is his own, nor leaves worth and piety to be finally oppress- 
ed ; though for a while he may allow trials and hardships to be 
undergone by the best men. —No person could appear more ne- 
glected and forsaken by God, than our Saviour was, for a season, 
when in the hands of his foes. Important purposes of Providence 
were, during that season, carried on ; but as soon as those purpo- 
ses were accomplished, God came forth in support of righteous- 
ness and truth, and by the high honours bestowed on Christ, es- 
tablished his eternal triumph over all his foes. 

While we thus. view our Saviour's ascension as a glorifica- 
tion justly merited on his own account, we cannot but on our 

• ColoM. ii. 15. t Heb. ii. 14. i Philip, ii. 7, &C. § Ileb. ii. 9. 
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part highly rejoice in it from a sense of the obligations we li# 
under to him. Devoid of every just and honourable sentiment 
must he be, who partakes not with cordial satisfaction in the 
success and triumph of a generous benefactor, who for his sake 
had exposed himself to so much distress and danger.— In that holy 
sacrament which we this day celebrated, we beheld our blessed 
Saviour despised and rejected of men ; we saw him treated a0 
the vilest of malefactors, led to the hill of Grolgotha with scorn 
and contempt, and their undergoing all that the cruelty of his 
enemies rxMild contrive to inflict AU this we beheld him pati- 
ently and cheerfully enduring for our sikei in order to accom- 
Elish our redemption. — Now, when al his next appearance we 
ehold such a furious revolution ; when we behold him rising 
from the dead, ascending into the highest heavens, sitting down 
there at the ri^t hand of God, and all things in heaven and 
earth made to bow before him, shall not we, my brethren, with 
thankful and devout hearts partake joyiiilly in his exaltation 
and felicity?— — ^Thou, Divine oenefactor! O Illustrious 
Restorer of the lost hopes and happiness of mankind ! Thou 
art most worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Oar sor* 
rows were thine. For our tranagresaions thou ufert bmised ; and 
for our iniquities wounded. Now, in thy joy we rejoice ; and in 
thine honours we triumph. We with lifbed hands will ever bless 
thee. Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly 
host in celebrating thy praises *, in ascribing to Him that loved 
usy and washed us from our sins in his own bloody all power, and 
glory, and dominion forever ! 

In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven that he might 
act there, in the presence of God, and our High Priest and Inter- 
cessor. This office which he performs, was pre-signified under 
the Jewish dispensation, by the High Priest entering once every 
year on the great day of atonement, into the holiest place in the 
temple, and there sprinkling the blood of the sacrifice before the 
mercy seat. But Christ being come^ an High Priest of good 
things to come fbjf a greater and more perfect tabernacle j noi 
made with hands j neither by the blood qf goats and calves^ but 
by his own bloodj he entered at once into the holy place, having 
Mained eternal redemption for us; he is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heavenitse{ffnow to appear in the presence of Ood for 
us. — TherCy we are told, he ever liveth to make intercession for 
his people.^'^By his appearing in the human nature, while he is 
acting as intercessor for mankind, an everlasting memorial is pi^ 
sentad lo the Almighty of the Redeemer's love to men. That ^ 

• Ueb. ix. 11, 12, 24. Heb. vii. 25, 
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saicrifice which was ofierecl on Mount Calvary, still continues to 
ascend before the throne ; and that blood which was shed on the 
cioss, flows for ever in the sight of Gk>d. 

(oNCERNiNG the nature of this intercession, which our Sa* 
viour is represented as making in heaven, and his continuing 
to appear in the human nature for that purpose, I am aware that 
difficulties and objections may be raised by some. I readily ad- 
mit, that the whole doctrine revealed to us in Scripture relat- 
ing to the incarnation of Christ, the atonement made by his death. 
And the nature of his intercession for us in heaven, is of a mys- 
terious kind. It is what we can comprehend in a very imper- 
fect manner ; and when we attempt too particularly to explain 
or discuss any of these doctrines, we are apt to darken counsel 
by words without knowkdge,'* — Let us not however imagine that 
the mysterious nature of those doctrines furnishes any just ob- 
jection against the truth of the Christian revelation. It must be 
considered, that this revelation professes to give us such a dis- 
covery of the spiritual invisible world, and of the administrations 
of the Divine government, as was proper to be at present com- 
municated to us. In such a revelation of things invisible and di- 
vine, and which stretch far beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge or capacity, it was naturally to be expected that matters 
would occur which should be mysterious, and incomprehensible 
by us. Indeed, it would have been stiange and incredible if it 
had been otherwise ; if nothing had appeared on such subjects, 
but what was level to our apprehension. In the present material 
system, in midst of which we live, and where the objects that 
surround us are continually exposed to the examination of our 
senses, how many things occur that are mysterious and unac- 
countable ? The philosopher, age after age, has continued his re- 
searches into matter. After all his researches will he, at this 
day, refuse to acknowledge, that, in material substances, quali- 
ties have been discovered, powers and properties have been 
found, which it is beyond his power to reconcile to the cominon- 
ly received laws and operations of matter, and which he cannot 
brmg within the compass of any established system and theory ? 
Shall this philosopher then, who finds himself so often baffled in 
his inquiries, by meeting with wonders in matter which he can- 
not explain, presume to reject a religious system, merely because 
in treating of an invisible world, and the administration of go* 
vernment there carried on by the Father of Spirits, particulars 
occur which appear incomprehensible to him ? — i&y brethren, 
let us be a little more humbled and sober in our attempts to 
philosophise. Let us be thankful, that haying received a reve- 
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lation, which, upon rational grounds, stands well attested and con- 
firmed, the mysterious doctrines which occur in it are all of them 
such as to be perfectly reconcileable with godliness and virtue ; 
nay, such as have a direct tendeney^to promote the moral influ* 
ence of virtue on the lives of men ; and to bring powerful conso* 
lation to them under many troubles. 

This is remarkably exemplified in that doctrine of which we 
are now treating, of the office performed by our L(»n] upon his 
ascension into Heaven. A mediator and intercessor \vith God, 
is what most nations and religions have anxiously sought to ob- 
tain. It has been at all times the favourite wish and hope of men ; 
and from their earnestness to have this wish gratified, they con- 
trived some form or other of mediation and intercession, on which 
they rested ; some favourite hero, or saint, or tutelary subordinate 
God, through whose intervention they sought to obtain favour 
from the Supreme Governor of the universe. This is an idea 
which we find prevailing under most of the modes of Pagan wor- 
ship. Men were generally sensible that they were g^uilty of ot 
fences against the Deity ; that their own services were insuffi- 
cient to appease him ; and that therefore they had no title to ex- 
pect his favour, unless some mediator of high merit was to es- 
pouse their interest and plead their cause. ^This relief which 

the bewildered nations sought after in vain, is fully afibrded us 
by the gospel of Christ. A real mediator is there revealed, in- 
vested with such characters as give encouragement and satisfac- 
tion to every pious worshipper. The Divine nature of which he 
is possessed, gives infinite merit and efficacy to every cause which 
he undertakes ; and his possessing at the same time, the human 
nature, eive us the justest ground to trust, that with compassion 
and tenderness he undertakes the cause of mankind. 

The discovery therefore of Christ's acting as our Intercessor 
in heaven, is in the highest degree favourable to religion and vir- 
tue. It is so fiir fitim being a doctrine repugnant to the reason, 
or to the natural ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords^ 
as has been observed, in the genera] view of it, with what has 
•ver been their wish and their hope ; and the evangelical disco- 
^ry of the true Mediator, while it banishes all the superstition 
and idolatry which heathen ignorance had attached to a media- 
lory wonhip, fulfils to Christians every purpose both of encour- 
agement and consolation. It encourages the humble virtuous, 
man, who might be apt to look up with distrust to the awful Ma- 
jesty of Heaven, It brings consolation to the penitent returning 
sinner, firom the belief that unworthy as he is in himself^ Christ 
the Saviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession, to procure 
his salvation.— 'What plan of ^religion could have been given more 
suited than this to the circumstances of man, in his present state 
•f weakness and infirmity? WbM more animating to every sin* 
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cere worshipper? — Let us study to do our best; and if our en- 
deavours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father in Heaven, on whose intercession we can 
rely ; One who is able io savajo the uttermost y all who conie unr 
to Ood through him. We Jiave not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but who was in 
all points tempted like as toe arcy yet without sin. Let us there-' 
fore come boldly to the throne ofgracty that we may obtain mer- 
cy y and find grace to help in time of need.* 

In the last place, our Saviour ascended into heaven in order t» 
exercise there the office of our King, as well as of our High 
Priest and Intercessor. His ascension was a solemn investiture 
in that royal authority with which he was to act as Head qf the 
Churchy till the end of time. All power in heaven and earth 
was committed to him. In token of his being the Sovereign of 
both worlds, in triumph he rose from his earthly grave, and in 
triumph ascended into Heaven. Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly y that Crod hath made him both Lord and 
Chrisi.i I have set my king upon my holy hill qf Zion. I 
will give him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts qfthe earth for his possession.t 

This view of our Lord's ascension and exaltation obviously 
commands from all Christians, the most profound reverence and 
submission. Na longer let the humble appearance he made on. 
earth vilify him to our apprehension. Never let the considera- 
tion of his grace and goodness as our Intercessor in heaven, be 
separated from the thoughts of that awful Majesty with which 
his ascension clothes him. With impunity none can offend bin). 
If all the heavenly hosts adore him, if the whole universe obey 
him, what must be the fate of those, who being of all creatures 
the most highly indebted to his goodness, revolt against his go- 
vernment, and refuse obedience to his laws ? 

But while with awe and reverence the ascension and regal 
character of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, it communicates 
also the highest satisfaction and comfort to our hearts. Let the 
children cfZion be joyful in their Rng.\ They have a Sovereign 
to whose protection they can, with firm trust, commit all their 
interests in life and death. There is no temptation under which 
his grace cannot be sufficient for them ; no distress, from which 
it is not in his power to deliver them ; no darkness but he can 
enlighten by a ray sent down from his eternal throne. Lo! I 
am with ybu aluxiysy even to the end qfthe world.% From that 
eminence of oelestial glory in which he resides^ he beholds and 
remarks whatever is carried on throughout all hb dominions^ 

• Heb. viii. 25. iv. IS, 16. f ^<^^*» "• 3^- * ^^^^ *'** ^ ^' 
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No secret conspiracy can escape his view ; no fraud of wicked 
men or evil spirits can baffle his desi^s. The heathen may 
rage^ and thepeopk ima^ne a vain thing. Kings of the earth 
may set themselves j and the rulers take counsel together against 
the Lord and his anointed. But he that sitteth in the heor 
pens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision.. As 
his watchful eye is ever open to observe, so his almighty arm is 

tver extended to guard his church and people. -The same 

characters of wisdom and power, of justice and mercy, which we 
ascribe to the Providence and dominion of God the Father, be- 
lonf^, in their fullest extent, to the kingdbm and government of 
Christ the Son of God. ^This peculiar satisfaction his govern- 
ment affords us, that in the midst of sovereign authority, we know 
that he still retains the same mild and compassionate spirit, which 
be showed as our High Priest The meanest of his subjects is 
not overlooked by him. The inhabitant of the most obscure cot- 
tage, equally as the possessor of the most splendid palace, dwells 
under his protection. He listens to the prayer of the poor, and 
despises not the services they yield him. The widoufs mite is 
in his sight an acceptable oflfering ; and even, a cup of cold water 
given to a disciple in his namcj passes not without its reward.' — 
Hence the characters of his r^l administration cannot be better 
described than in the beautiful hnguage of the prophetical Psalm- 
ist : He shall judge the people with righteousnessy and the poor 
with judgment. The righteous shall flourish in his days. He 
shall save the children qjf the needy , and break in pieces the op* 
pressor. — He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor 
also^ and him that hath no helper. His name shall endure 
forever. It shall he continued as long as the sun. Men shall 
be blessed in him ; and all nations shall call him, blessed.* 

We have now under several views considered the ascension of 
Christ, and the important purposes which were answered by it 
In going along, I have pointed out some of the chief effects which 
ought to be produced on us by this object of our faith.— Much 
more might be said on this subject, did the bounds of a discourse 
permit it One improvement of the subject which the sacred 
writers often point out, must not be forgotten. If ye be risen 
Vfith Christy seek those things which are abovCy where Christ 
sitteth on the right handcfOod. Set your affections on things 
above, and not on things on the earth.f A certain conformity 
with Christ, their great leader, in all the circumstances of his 
history, is in Scripture exacted from Christians. As they must 
die unth him to sin, they must rise with him unto newness qf 
life; and with him ascend in heart to heaven, and dwell in their 
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a&ctioiis where he is. The elevated hopes which Christ, by his 
resurrection and asceosion, has set before us, ought to inspire 
Christians with suitable elevation of sentiment above this present 
world. — As Christ is in you the hope of glory j let every one who 
hath this hope in hiniy purify himself as Christ is pure.* Leit 
not the corrupt pleasures of this world- debase you. Let not its 
terrors deject you. But in your whole conduct, let that dignity 
and equanimity appear, which belongs to those who have such 
' high connections, Christ, as your forerunner^ hath entered into 
the highest heavens ; Him, it is your part to follow, in the paths 
of piety and virtue. In those paths proceed with perseverance 
and constancy, animated by those words of your departing R^ 
deemer, which ought ever to dwell in your remembrance : G^ 
to my brethren^ and say to them^ I ascend unto my Father, 
and your. Father; to my Ood, and your Ood. In my FcUher^s 
house are many fnansions. I go to prepare a place for you. 
Iwillcome again and receiveyou to myse\f^ thatwhere I am^ 
there ye may be alsoA 

^ JobOt ill. 3. f. f ohn, xx. 17* sir. 3, 3. 
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^ it be possibkj as much as Ueth inyouj live peaetdbjy wUhatt 

i7ien.*-RoMANS9 xii. 18. 



IT cannot but occur to every one who has read the Ne\ii^ 
Testament, even in a cursory manner, that there is nothing 
more warmly and more frequently inculcated in it, than peace 
and love, union and good understanding among men. Were a 
person to form to himself an idea of the state 'of the Christian 
world, merely from reading our sacred books, and thence infer- 
ring how they would live who believed those books to be Di- 
vine, he would draw, in his fancy, the fairest picture of a happy 
society; he would expect to meet with nothing but concord, 
harmony, and order ; and to find the voice of clamour and con- 
tention for ever silent But were such a person, fond to be 
himself a witness and a partaker, of such a blissful state, to come 
amongst us from afar, how miserably, alas ! would he be disap- 
point^, when in actual conduct of Christians he discovered 
so little correspondence with the mild and peaceful genius of 
their professed religion ; when he saw the fierce spirit of conten** 
tion often raging unrestrained in public; and in private, the in-* 
tercourse of men embittered, and society disordered and convul- 
sed with quarrels about trifles ! Too justly might he carry away 
with him this opprobrious report, that surely those Christians 
have no belief in that religion they profess to hold sacred, seeing 
their practice so openly contradicts it 

In order to prevent as much as we can, this reproach from 
attaching to us, let us now set ourselves to consider seriously 
the importance and the advantages of Ihrifig peaceably with cUl 
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ifien.— — Thb duty may be thought by some to possess a low 
rank among the Christis^n virtues^ and the phrase a peateabk 
many to express no more than a very inferior character. I ad* 
mit that gentleness, candour, sensibility, and friendship,* express 
a higher degree of refinement and improvement in the disposi- 
tion ; and that a good Christian ou^t to be distinguished by ao« 
tive benevolence, and zeal for remedying the miseries and pro- 
moting the felicity of others. But let it be remembered, that the 
love of peace is tiie foundation of all those virtues. It is the 
first article in the great Christian doctrine of charity ; and its 
obligation is strict, in 'proportion as its importance is obvious. 
Blessed are thepeaee-makers i/or they shall be called the children 
qf CrodA — I shall first show what is included in the precept of 
living peaceably wilhail men; and next, what arguments recom* 
mend our obedience to this precept. 

I. This precept implies, in the first place, a sacred regard to 
the rules of justice, in rendering to every man what is his due. 
Without this first principle, there can be no friendly commerce 
^mong mankind. Justice is the basb on which all society rests. 
Throw down its obligation, and at that instant you banish peace 
from the earth ; you let rapine loose, and involve all the tribes 
of men in perpetual hostility and war. To live peaceably, 
therefore, requires, as its first condition, that we content our- 
selves with what is our own, and never seek to encroach on the 
just rights of our neighbour ; that in our dealings, we take no 
unfair advantage ; but conscientiously adhere to the great rule 
of doing to others, according as we wish they should do to us. 
It supposes that we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, nor 
espouse an unjust side, but always give our countenance to what 
is fair and equal. We are never to disturb any man in the en- 
joyment of his lawful pleasure ; nor to hinder him fit>m advan- 
cing his lawful profit But under a sense of our natural equal- 
ity, and of that mutual relation which connects us tc^^ether as 
men, we are to carry on our private interests in consistency with 
what is requisite for general order and good. Render tribute to 
whom tribute is due ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom hon- 
our. — Covet not what is thy brother's. Owe no man any things 
hit to love one another. 

In the second place, the duty of living peaceably, not only 
prohibits all acts of open injustice, but requires us carefully to 

avoid giving unnecessary provocation or ofience to others. 

When we consider* from what small beginnings discord oilea 
arises, and to what astonishing heights from such b^nnings it 
will grow, we will see much cause to watch with care over our 

* Vide preceding Discourtes on these virtues. f MaUb. v. 9. 
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words and actions, in our intercourse with the world. It ought 
to be an object of attention so to behave, as never needlessly to 
exasperate the passions of others. In particular, we are to 
guard against all improper liberties of speech, and contumelious 

reflections on persons and characters. The man of peace is 

mild in his demeanour, and inoffensive in his discourse. He ap- 
pears to despise no man. He is not fond of contradicting; and 
opposing, and is always averse to censure and to blame. He 
never erects himself into the character of ft dictator in society. 
He never officiously seeks to intermeddle in the affairs of others, 
nor to pry into their secrets ; and avoids every occasion of dis- 
turbing the good-will which men appear to bear to one another. 
' Opposite to this, stands the character of the man of un- 

Eeaceable and quarrelsome spirit ; who, himself easily provoked 
y every trifle, is continually offending and provoking others 
by the harshness of his behaviour. He is loud in his censures, 
positive in his opinions, and impatient of all contradiction. He 
is a a busy body in other men's matters; descants on their cha- 
racters, enquh*es into their conduct, and on the authority of his 
own suspicions, assigns what motives he pleases to their actions. 
— finto the violence of party-spirit, he never fails to enter deeply ; 
and confidently ascribes the worst principles to all who differ 
from him in opinion. — Such persons are the pests of society, and 
the troublers of all good order in human life. Let every man 
study to be quiet, says the Apostle, and to do his own business. 
< — fVho art thou thatjudgest atwther man's servant? To his 
awn master he standeth orfalleth* 

In the third place, the study of peace requires, that on sonfie 
occasions we scruple not to give up our own opinion, or even td 
depart from our strict right, for the sake of peace. — At the same 
time, for preventing mistakes on this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that a tame submission to violence and wrongs, is not 
required by religion. We are not to imagine, that the love of 
peace is only another name for cowardice ; or that it suppresses 
every proper exertion of a manly spirit. The expressions em- 

!>loyed in the text, if it be possible as much as lieth in youy plain- 
y insinuate, that there are cases in which it may not be in our 
power to live peaceably with all men. Every man is allowed to 
feel what is due to himself and his own character, and is entitled 
to support properly his own rights. In many cases the welfare 
of society requires that the attacks of the violent be checked and 
resisted. — ^What belongs to a good and A wise man is, to look 
fcrward coolly to the effects that are likely to follow the rigo- 
rous prosecution of any private rights of his own. If these ap- 
pear to be pr^nant with mischieU to the society with which he 

•111ica.iv. 11 Ruffi.ziv. 4. 
VOL. II. 49 
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is connected, in a much greater proportion than any advantage 
they can bring to himself, it then becomes his duty rather quiet- 
ly to suffer wrong, than to kindle the flames of lasting discord. 
But how many are there, who, having once b^un a claim, 
espoused a side, or engaged in a controversy, are determined to 
pursue it to the last, let the consequences be what they will ? 
False notions of honour are brought in to justify their passions. 
Pride will not allow them to yield, or to make the least conces- 
sion, when the true point of honour would have led to generous 
acknowledgements and condescension. They never make the first 
advances to returning reconciliation and peace. They are haugh- 
ty in their claims, and require great submission before they can 

be appeased. The lover of peace, on the oth3r hand, looks 

upon men and manners in a milder and softer light He views 
them with a philosophic, or rather a christian eye. Conscious 
that he himself has been often in the wrong ; sensible that offence 
is frequently thought to be given, where np injury was intended ; 
knowing that all men are liable to be misled by false reports in- 
to unjust suspicions of their neighbours ; he can pass over many 
things without disturbance or emotion, which, in more combusti- 
ble tempers, would kindle a flame. In all public matters in which 
he is engaged, he will not be pertinaciously adhesive to every 
measure which he has once proposed, as if his honour were neces^ 
sarily engaged to carry it through. If he see the passions of men 
beginning to rise and swell, he will endeavour to allay the grow- 
ing storm. He will give up his favourite schemes, he will yield 
to an opponent, rather than become the cause of violent embroil- 
ments ; and, next to religion and a good conscience, the cause of 
*peace and union will be to him most sacred and dear. 

In the fourth place, our study of peace, in order to be effectual, 
must be of an extensive nature. It must not be limited to those 
with whom by interest, by good opinion, or by equality of station, 
we are con nected. LAve peaceably with all fTien, says die Apostle. 
No man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to be treated 
with incivility because he is one in whom we have no concern. 
Even to those whom we account bad men, the obligation of liv- 
ing at peace extends. This is not inconsistent with that just in- 
dignation which we ought to bear against their crimes. With- 
out entering into any close connection with them, without admit- 
ting them to be our friends and companions, it is certainly pos- 
sible to live amongst them m a peaceable manner. Human so- 
ciety is at present composed of a confused mixture of good and 
evil men ; and from our imperfect knowledge of characters, it m 
often not easy to distinguish the one class of men from the other. 
We are commonly prejudiced in favour of those who concur with 
us in our mode» of thinkings and are prone to look with an evil 
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ey^e on those who differ from us in subjects of importance. But 
if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom we differ in 
opinion ; if the heretical doctrines which we ascribe to them, or 
the bad principles with which we charge them, were sufficient to 
justify the breach of peace, very little harmonious correspondence 
would remain among men. Appearances of religious zeal have 
been too often employed to cover the pride and ill-nature of tur- 
bulent persons. — The man of peace will bear with many whose 
opinions or practices he dislikes, without an open and violent rup- 
ture. He will consider it as his duty to gain upon them by 
mddness, and to reclaim them as far as he can from what is evil, 
by calm persuasion, rather than to attempt reforming them by 

acrimony and censure. Neither indeed is it every man's office 

to set up for a reformer of the world. Every man, it is true, is 
bound to promote reformation by his personal example. But if 
he assume a superiority to which he has no title; and, with rude 
and indiscreet zeal, administer reproofs, and thrust himself for- 
ward into the concerns of others, he is likely to do much more 
hurt than good ; to break the peace of the world, without doing 
service to the cause of true religion. 

If it thus appears to be our duty to extend our study of peace 
throughout the wide sphere of all who are around us, it will natu- 
rally occur that there is a certain narrow sphere within 
which this study ought to be particularly cultivated ; towards all 
those, I mean, with whom Nature or Providence has joined us in 
close union, whether by bonds of friendship, kindred, and relation, 
or by the nearer ties of domestic and family connection. There, 
it most highly concerns every one to put .in practice all the parts 
of that peaceable and amicable behaviour which I before have de- 
scribed ; to guard against every occasion of provocation and of- 
fence ; to overlook accidental starts of ill-humour ; to put the most 
favourable interpretation on words and actions. The closer that 
men are brought together, they must unavoidably ' rub, at times, 
the more on one another. The most delicate attentions are re- 
quisite, of course, for preventing tempers being ruffled, and peace 
being broken, by those slight failings, from which none are ex- 
empt It is within the circle of domestic life, that the character 
of the man of peace will be particularly distinguished as amiable ; 
and where he will most comfortably enjoy the fruits of his hap- 
py disposition. 

Having now explained the precept in the text, and shown 
what is included in living peaceably with all men, I come next to 
suggest some considerations for recommending this peaceable dis- 
position. 

Let us recollect, in the first place, as a bond of union and 
peace, the natural relation which subsists among us all as men^ 
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sprung from one Father, connected by one common nature, and 
by fellowship in the stme common necessities and wants ; con- 
nected as Christians closer still, by acknowledgment of the same 
Lord, and participation of the same Divine hopes. Ought lesser 
differences altogether to divide and estrange those from one an- 
other, whom such ancient and sacred bonds unite ? In all other 
cases the remembrance of kindred, or brotherhood, of a common 
parent and common family, tends to soften the harsher feelings, 
and often has influence, when feuds arise, to melt and overcome 
the heart Why should not a remembrance of the same kind 
have some effect with respect to the great brotherhood of man- 
kind ? How unnatural and shocking is it, if, on occasion of 

some angry expression or trifling afiiront, to which sudden pas- 
sion or mistaken report has given rise, a man shall deliberately 
go forth with the barbarious purpose of plunging his sword into 
his brother's breast ? What a reproach to reason and humanity, 
that a ridiculous idea of honour, derived from times of Gothic gross- 
ness and ignorance, should stain the annals of modem life with 
so many tragical scenes of horror ? 

Let the sentiment of our natural connection with each other as 
men, dispose us the more to peace, from a reflection on our com- 
mon failings, and the mutual allowances which those failings 
oblige us to make. A sense of equity should here arise, to prompt 
forbearance and forgiveness. Were there any man who could 
say that he had never, in the course of his life, suffered himself 
to be transported by passion, or given just ground of offence to 
any one, such a man might have some plea for impatience, when 
he received from others unreasonable treatment But if no such 
perfectly unexceptionable characters are to be found, how unjust 
is it not to give to others those allowances which we, in our turn 

must claim from them ? ^To our own failings, we are always 

blind. Our pride and self-conceit render us quarrelsome and con- 
tentious, by nourishing a weak and childish sensibility to every 
fancied point of our own honour or interest, while they shut up 
all regard to the honour or interest of our brethren. From the 
high region of imaginary self-estimation, let us descend to our 
own jnst and proper level. Let us calmly reflect on the place 
we hold in society, and on the justice that is due to others. From 
such reflections we will learn to be more humble in our claims, 
and more moderate in our pretensions ; and many of the causes 
of animosity and contention will die away. 

Let us consider, in the next place, how trifling and inconsi- 
derable, fCfr Ibe most part, the causes are of contention and dis- 
cord among mankind, and how much they deserve to be over- 
looked by the wise and the good. When we view the easjemess 
with which contests are agitated in society, and look to the bit- 
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tcrness and wrath they so oft occasion, one would think that all 
were at stake, and that there could be m^ life, no happiness on 
earth, unless to him who was victorious in the contest. And 
yet, in how few instances has there been any just ground for 
this mighty ferment of spirits? — You have been slighted, per* 
haf>s, by a superior ; you have been ungratefully treated by a 
friend ; a rival has overtreached you by fraud, or overcome you 
by more powerful interest Amidst the bustle of life, amidst the 
interfering and crossing of various pursuits and interests, are 
not such Incidents to be expected by every one ? Ought you not 
to have been prepared for encountering them without passion or 
violence, as evils belonging to the common lot of humanity ? As 
light bodies are shaken and torn by every breath of wind, while 
those that are solid resist the blast ; so it is only the little and 
mean mind that loses possession of itself on every trifling pro- 
vocation ; while a great and firm spirit keeps its place, and rests 
on a basis of its own, unshaken by the common disturbances of 

life. Of what small moment to your real happiness, are many 

of those injuries which draw forth your resentment? They may 
affect in some degree your worldly interests ; but can they af- 
fect your true honour as a man ! Can they deprive you of peace 
of conscience, of the satis&ction of having acted a right part, of 
the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and the hope of 
being rewarded by God, for your generosity and forgiveness? — 
In the moments of eager contention all is magnified and distort- 
ed in its appearance. A false light i* thrown on every object 
Nothing appears to be «what it really is. But let the hour of 
violence pass over ; let the course of time bring forward recol- 
lection and calmness, and you will wonder at your former vio- 
lence. Objects, which once were so formidable, will then have 
disappeared. A new scene has taken place ; and the grounds of 
former contention will seem as dreams of the night, which have 
passed away. Act then now the part of a man, by antici- 
pating that period of coolness, which time will certainly bring. 
You will then cease to break the peace of society with your an- 
gry contentions. You will show that magnanimity which be- 
longs to those who depend not for their happiness merely on the r 
occurrences of the world. He tluit is slow to anger y is better \ 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that j 
taketh a city* 

Let us consider the different consequences of a contentious 
spirit, and of a peaceable disposition, with respect to our happi- 
ness and enjoy meqJU The foundation of happiness roust certain- 
ly be laid within our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy 

• Pror. xvi. 32. 
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there, external circumstances, how flourishing soever, avail him 
f nothing : And what feelings are more uneasy and painful than 
the workings of sour and angry passions ? Great and manifold 
as the natural and unavoidable distresses of our present state 
are, they are small in comparison of the evils which men bring 
upon themselves, and bring upon one- another, by variance and 
discord. I speak not now of public calamities, of faction and 
ambition raging through the world, and hostile armies laying 
waste the earth with desolation and bloodshed. Confining our 
views solely to private life, how miserably is all its comfort and 
order destroyed by those jealousies, feuds^ and animosities, that 
80 often break the peace of families, tear asunder the bonds of 
friendship, and poison all that social intercourse which men were 
^ formed to entertain with one another? From a small chink^ 
which some rude hand has opened, the bitter waters of strife 
easily flow. * But of this we may be assured, that a full portion 
of their bitterness shall be tasted by him who has let them forth. 
Never was any man active in disquieting others, who did not at 
the same time disquiet himself. While the tempest which he has 
raised may be bursting on his neighbour, he will be obliged to feel 
the hurricane raging in his own breast ; and from his restlessness, 
impatience, and eagerness, joined with anxious trepidations and 
fears, will often suffer more than all that he can inflict on his ad- 
versary. 

From such painful sensations the man of peace is free. A 
mild, unruffled, self-posseiBing mind is a blessing more impor> 
tant to real felicity, than all that can be gained by the trium- 
phant issue of some violent contest Never was a truer axiom 
pronounced by any mouth, than what was uttered by the wise 
man of old ; Better is a dinner of herbs where lave is, than a 
stalled ox, and hatred therewith.* With a scanty provision of 
the good things of this world, a wise nian may be contented and 
happy ; but without peace, all the luxuries of the rich lose their 
relish. — ^While among the sons of strife, all is tempestuous and 
loud ; the smooth stream* the serene atmosphere, the mild ze- 
phyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle temper, and a peacea- 
ble life. Nor is this merely a poetical allusion. The ordinary 
language of discourse, where the terms are so often employed of 
a storm of passion, a calm mind, a rough or a fiery temper, 
plainly show that all men are sensible of some analogy between 
a peaceable disposition, and those scenes of external nature that 
are universally agreeable and pleasant The condition of those 
who are living in unity with their brethren^, is likened by the 
psalmist David to the dewo/Hermon; the dew that descended on 

• Prov. XT. 17. 
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the mountains of Zion^ where the Lard commafukd the bles- 
Mtng^ even life for evermore^ 

While the man of this disposition is happy within himself, let 
it not be forgotten, that he is at the same time gaining on all 
around him. From the quarrelsome and rude, all men naturally 
recoil ; and except when necessity obliges them, avoid their in- 
tercourse. But the lover of peace conciliates general good-will, 
and is both respected and beloved. Though no absolute secu- 
rity can be devised against the malice and injustice of the worlds 
yet, for the most part, it will be found that there is no more ef- 
fectual guard against violence, no surer road to a safe enjoy- 
ment of life, than an established character for benignity and re- 
gard to peace. The man of this character, if unjustly attacked, 
will have many to defend him and take his oart In his pros- 
perity he will be unenvied, and his misfortunes will be alleviated 
by general sympathy. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how strongly the precept 
in the text is enforced by the most sacred religious obligations. 
You all know what a high place charity, under all its forms of 
meekness, forbearance, and forgiveness, possesses in the Chris- 
tian system. To bring authorities in support of this, were to 
recite a great part of the New Testament before you. The God 
whom we worship, is known by the title oi the God of peace, — 
That evil spirit who is opposite to him, is described with all the 
characters which express malignity ; the enemy ^ the accuser j the 
lioTy the destroyer. When Christ came into the world as our Sa- 
viour, he is styled the Prince of Peace. The blessings which 
were proclaimed at his birth were, peace upon earth, and good- 
will towards men. The whole of his life was one continued ex- 
emplification of ail the virtues that characterise the meek, the 
Eeaceable and forgiving spirit Never was any one's temper tried 
y so many and so great provocations ; never did any one retain 
under these provocations such a calm and unruffled tenor of mind ; 
insomuch that the Apostle Paul, on an occasion of earnest in- 
treaty to the Corinthians, beseeches them by the meekness and 
gentleness ofChi^st, as the most noted and well-known parts of 
his character.! What can be said higher of any virtue than that 
it is the quality, under the denomination ^f which the Son of God 
chose to be known when he dwelt on earth ? Let us add, that it 
is also the distinguishing character of God's own spirit. The 
Holy Ghost is called the Spirit of peace. Meekness, gentleness^ 
and long'Stiffering, are expressly denominated his fruits ; and 
on a certain memorable occasion, his ap{>earance was marked 
with signals that* express the mild and quiet spirit as distinguish- 

* Psalm czxziil 3^ f 2 Corinth, z. 1. 
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guished from violence. When Elijah the great prophet was call- 
ed to go forth and stand before the Lord, behold^ a great and 
strong tvind rent the mountains^ but the Lord was not in the 
wind ; and after the wind an earthquake^ fmt the Lord was 
not in the earthquake ; and after the earthquake afire^ but 
the Lord was njot in the fire, After thaty there came forth a 
still small voice. When Elijah heard ity he knew the symbol 
of God's spirit ; he wrapped his fojce in his mantle^ and wor- 
shipped.* 

After so many testimonies given by the sacred writings to 
the high importance of a meek and peaceable spirit, what shall we 
think of those, who in their system of religion, make slight ac- 
count of this virtue ; who are ready to quarrel with others on the 
most trifling occasions; who are continually disquieting their 
families by peevishness and ill humour ; and by malignant reports, 
raising dissension among friends and neighbours ? Can any claims 
to sound belief, or any supposed attainments of grace, supply the 
defect of so cardinal a virtue as charity and love ? — Let such pei> 
sons particularly bethink themselves how little the spirit whick 
they possess, fits them for the kingdom of heaven, or rather how 
far it removes them from the just hope of ever entering into it 
Hell is the proper region of enmity and strife. There dwell un- 
peaceable and fiery spirits, in the midst of mutual hatred, wratk 
and tumult But the kingdom of heaven is the kingdom of peace. 
There, charity never faueth. There, reigneth the God of love ; 
and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants are of one heart 
and one soul. No string can ever be heard to jar in that celes- 
tial harmony : and therefore the contentious and violent are, both 
by their own nature and by Grod's decree^for ever excluded from 
the heavenly society. — ^As the best prepai'ation for those blessed 
mansions, let Ub ever keep in view that direction given by an 
Apostle, tjollowpeace with oilmen j and holiness^ without which 
no man shall see the XordA To the cultivation of amity and 
peace in all our social intercourse, lei us join holiness ; that is, 
piety, and active viitne ; and thus we shall pass our days, com- 
fortably and honourably on earth, and at the conclusion of our 
days, be admitted to dwell among saints and angek, and to »e/t 
the Lord. • 

• 1 Kings, lis. 11^ 12. 13« ., f H^* >^'>* ^** 
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SERMON LXXXVII. 



On religious joy, as giving strength and support to 

VIRTUE. 



The joy oftht Lord is your strength, — ^Nehemi ah, viii. 10. 



NEHEMIAHy the governor of Jerusalem, having assem- 
bled the people of Israel immediately after their return from the 
captivity of Babylon, made the book of the law be brought forth 
and read before thefn. On hearing the words of the book of the 
law, we are informed that all the people wept ; humbled and cast 
down by the sense of their present weak and forlorn condition, 
compared with the flourishing state of their ancestors. Nehe- 
miah soCight to raise their spirits from this dejection ; and exhorts 
them to prepare themselves for serving the God of their fathers 
with a cheerful mind,yor, says he, the joy ^fthe Lord is your 
strength. 

Abstracted from the occasion on which the words were spoken, 
they contain an important truth, which I now purpose to illus- 
trate ; that to the nature of true religion there belongs an in- 
ward ioy, which anioaates, strengthens, and supports virtue. 
The illustration of this position will require that I should show 
in the first place, that in the practice of Yeligjous duties there is 
found an inward joy, here styled the joy qfthe Lord ; and in ihe 
next place, that this joy is justly denominated Hie strength oii!b% 
righteous. 

I. Jot is a word of various signification. By men of the 
world, it is often used to express those flashes of mirth which 
arise from irr^ular indulgencies of social pleasure ; and of 
which it \9 said by the wise man, that in such laughter the heart 
is sorrou^uly and the endofthai mirth is heaviness.* It will be 
easily understood that the joy here mentioned partakes of noth- 
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ing a-kin to this ; but signifies a tranquil and placid joy, an in- 
ward complacency and satisfaction, accompanj'ing the practice 
of virtue, and the discharire of every part of our duty. A joy of 
this kind is what we assert to belong to every part of religion; 
to characterise religion wherever it is genuine, and to be es- 
sential to Its nature. . In order to ascertain this, let us consider 
the disposition of a good man with respect to God ; with respect 
to his neighbours ; and with respect to the government of his 
own mind. 

When we consider in what manner religion requires that a 
good man should stand affected towards Grod, it will presently 
appear that rational enlightened piety opens such views of him 
as must communicate joy. It presents him, not as an awful 
unknown Sovereign, but as the Father of the universe, the Lo- 
ver and Protector of righteousness, under whose government all 
the interests of the virtuous are safe. With delight the good 
man traces the Creator throughout all his works, and beholds 
them every where reflecting some image of his Supreme perfec- 
tion. In the morning dawn, the noontide glory, and the even- 
ing shade ; in the fields, the mountains, 4nd the flood, where 
worldly men behold nothing but a dead, uninteresting scene ; 
every object is enlivened and animated to him by the presence 
of God. Amidst that Divine presence he dwells with reverence, 
but without terror. Conscious of the uprightness of his own 
intentions, and of the fidelity of his heart to God, he considers 
himself, by night and by day, as under the protection of an in- 
visible guardian. He lifts tip his eyes to the hills from whence 
comet h his aid ; and commits himself without distrust to the Kee- 
per of Israel^ who never slumbers nor sleeps. He listens to the 
gracious promises of his wortl. With comfort he receives the 
declarations of his mercy 'to mankind, through a great Redee- 
mer ; in virtue of whose atonement provision is made for pardon 
to human infirmities, and for our reception in the end into a 
happier world. All the vtunous devotional exercises of faith and 
trust in God, all the cordial effusions of love and gratitude to 
this Supreme Benef^tof in the acts of prayer and praise, afford ' 
scope to those emotions of the heart, which are of the most plea- 
sing kind ; and which diffuse a gentle and softening tenderness 
over the affections. In a word, a truly pious man, who has al- 
ways before him an object so sublime and interesting as this 
great Father of the universe, on whom his thoughts can dwell 
with satisfaction, may be truly said to partake highly in XhGJoy 
of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected, are there no mortifications and 
griefs that particularly belong to piety ? What shall we say to 
the tear of repentance, and to that humiliation of confession and 
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remorse, which may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, 
in this state of human infirmity ? — ^To this I reply, first, thaft 
although there may be seasons of grief and dejection in a course of 
piety, yet this is not inconsistent with the joy of the Lord, being 
on the whole, the predominant character of a good man's state ^ 
as it is impossible that, during this life, perpetual brightness can 
remain in any quarter, without some dark cloud. But I must 
observe next, that even the penitential sorrows and relentings of 
M a pious heart, are not without their own satisfactions. A certain 
defiree of pleasure is mingled with the tears which the returning 
offender sheds, m the hours of compunction ; the ingenuous con- 
trition that he feels, relieves his heart, at the same time that it 
gives it pain. If we attend to the workings of human nature on 
other occasions we shall find that it is no unusual thing for a se^ 
eret mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feelings. This 
we all know to be the case in those exercises of pity and commis* 
oration to which we are led by sympathy with the afflicted. 
We grieve and are pained for their distress ; yet we choose to 
indulge that grief; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence; and wft 
are unwillingly separated from the object which has occasioned 
this painful, but tender sympathy. A mixture somewhat simi- 
lar, of pleasure and pain, takes place in the sentiments of peno- 
tential sorrow, which good men sometimes feel. In the midst 
of their distress, they are soothed by an internal consciousness, 
that they are affected as it becomes them to be ; that they feel 
as they ought to feel ; and they are gradually relieved by the hope 
rising in their breast of finding mercy and acceptance with their 
Creator and Redeemer. Where the mind is properly instructed 
in religion, it will not long be left in a state of overwhelming de- 
jection, but will return to tranquillity, and repossess again the ^cry 
of the Lord. 

When we consider, next, the disposition of a good man to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, we shall find here the joy of the Lord 
exerting its influence fully. That mild and benevolent temper 
to which he is formed by virtue and piety ; a temper that is free 
from envious and malignant passions, and that can look with the 
eye of candour ^nd humanity on surrounding characters, is a 
constant spring of cheerfulness and serenity. Indeed if there be 
joy at all in human life, it is, perhaps, in this state of the mind 
that it is most sensibly felt, and felt with the least check or allay. 
It is truly said, to the wicked there is no peace. In proportion as 
any one of the bad passions predominates in the breast, it never 
fails, in the same proportion, to corrode the heart, and to shed 
over all the comforts of life a poisonous and banefiil mfluence. 
Whereas all those exercises of friendship, compassion, and ge- 
nerosity, which are essential to the disposition of a virtuous man, 
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are to him lively enjoyments of pleasure in themselves, and in- 
crease the satisfaction which he tastes in all the other innocent 
pleasures of life. He knows that he enjoys them along with the 
good-will and the blessings of all to whom he has studied to do 
good. When he can cheer the dejected or gladden the sorrow- 
ful, he is cheered and gladdened himself. If his circumstances 
allow him not do all the good he wishes to have done, yet in 
the consciousness of good intentions there is always an inward 
satisfaction ; and in those lesser offices of kindness and humanity ^ 
which are with in the sphere of every man to perform, he enjoys 
innumerable occasions of being pleased and happy. 

With respect to that part of religion which consists in the 
government of a man's own mind, of his passions and desires, 
it may be thought that much joy is not to be expected. For 
there religion appears to lay on a severe and restraining hand. 
Strict temperance and self-denial are often requisite ; and much 
is on some occasions abridged, of what is apt to be reckoned the 
full and free enjoyment of life. Yet, here also it will be found, 
that the^'o^y of the Lord takes place. To a person just reclaimed 
from the excesses of sensual indulgence, the restraints imposed 
by virtue will, at first, appear uncooth and mortifying. But let 
him begin to be accustomed to a regular life, and his taste will 
soon be rectified, and his feelings will change. In purity, terai- 
perance, and self-government, there is found a satisfaction in 
the mind, similar to .what results from the enjoyment of perfect 
health in the body. A man is then conscious that all is sound 
within. There is nothing that knaws his spirit ; that makes him 
ashamed of himself; or discomposes his calm and orderly enjoy- 
ment of life. His conscience testifies that he is acting honoura- 
bly. He enjoys the satisfaction of being master of himself. He 
feels that no man can accuse him of degrading his character by 
base pleasures or low pursuits ; and knows that he will be honour- 
ed and esteemed by those whose honour and esteem he would 
most desire ; all which are sensations most pleasing and gratify* 
ing to every human heart 

From this slight sketch it plainly appears that there is an in- 
ward satisfaction, justly termed the joy of the Lordy which runs 
through all the.pnrts of religion. Tliis is a very different view 
of religion from what is entertained by those who consider it as 
a state of perpetual penance; to which its votaries unwillingly 
submit, merely from the dread of punishment in hell; and who 
bargain for the rewards of another world, by a renunciation of 
all that is agreeable or comfortable to man in this world. Such 
conceptions of religion are contradicted by the experience of ev- 
ery truly virtuous man, .'ind are direqtly opposite to the views 
of religion given us in the word of God ; wherein its ways are 
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termed tottjfsqfpieasantness and paths of peace; and where we 
are itssured that in the keeping qf God^s conimands, there is an 
immediate great retvard. 

But what it eoDcerna us at present to remark is, that some ex- 
perience of this ^oy qf the Lord which I have described, enters 
as an essential part into the character of every good man. In 
proportion to the degree of his goodness, to his improvement 
and progress in virtue, will be the degree of his participation in 
illfi pleasure and joy of religion. But wherevxr such pleasure 
is entirely unknown ; wherever there is no satisfaction and de- 
light in tiie discharge of virtuous duties, there we are obliged to 

conclude, that religion does not subsist in its genuine state. 

It is either a sanctimonious shew merely; a forced appearance. 
of piety and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with some deep shades 
of superstition ; or at best, it is religion in its most weak and im- 
perfect state. It is deticient in the regeneration of the heart. The 
man himself is in a divided and hovering state, between two op- 
posite principles of action ; partly affecting to be obedient to God's 
commands, and partly a slave to the world. The truth and im- 
portance of this observation will more fully appear, when we pro- 
ceed to what was proposed for the 

lid Head of discourse — to show in what respects the joy of 
the Lord is justly said to be /Ae strength of the righteous. 

In the first place, it is the animating principle of virtue ; it 
supports its influence, and assists it in becoming both perseve- 
ring and progressive. Experience may teach us that few un- 
dertakings are lasting or successful, which arc accompanied with 
no pleasure. If a man's religion be considered merely as a task 
prescribed to him, which he feels burdensome and oppressive, it 
is not likely that he will long constrain himself to act against 
the bent of inclination. It is not until he feels somewhat within 
him which attracts him to his duty, that he c^n be expected to 
be constant and zealous in the performance of it Was it ever 
found that a person advanced far in any art or study, whether 
of the liberal or mechanical kind, in which he had no pleasure, 
to \*hich he had no heart, but which, from motives merely of 
interest or fear, he was compelled to undertake ? Is it then to 
be thought that religion will prove the only exception to what 
holds so generally, and will continue an actuating .principle of 
conduct, whether we love it for his own sake, or not? It is true, 
that a sense of duty may sometimes exercise its authority, though 
there be no sensations of pleasure to assist it Belief of those 
religious principles in which we were educated, and dread of 
future punishment, will, in cases where no strong temptation 
assails us, restrain from the commission of atrocious crimes, and 
produce some decent regularity of external conduct But oft 
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occasions when inclination or interest prompt to some trans- 
gression of virtue, which safety or secrecy encourages, and which 
the example of the world seems to countenance ; when the pro- 
sent advantage or pleasure appears to be all on one side, and no 
satisfaction arises to counterbalance it on the other ; is it to be 
thought that conscience will then stand its ground, with one who 
never was attached to virtue on its own account, and never ex* 

perienced any joy in following its dictates ? But these are the 

occasions when the joy of the Lord proves the strength of tkt 
righteous man. Accustomed to take pleasure in doing his duty ; 
accustomed to look up to God with delight and complacency, 
and to feel himself happy in all the offices of kindness and hu* 
manity to liien around him ; accustomed to rejoice in a clear 
conscience, in a pure heart, and the hope of heavenly bliss ; he 
cannot think of parting with such satisfactions for the sake of 
any worldly bribe. There is something within his heart, that 
pleads for religion and virtue. He has seen their beauty ; he 
has tasted their sweetness; and having such pleasures within 
himself, to oppose to all the pleasures of sin, he is enabled to 
maintain his integrity inviolate ; or if in any degree ho has de- 
viated from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot be 

satisfied with himself till he returns back to the right path. 

Thus, through the^oy of the Lordy religion becomes in him tht 
spirit of lovey and powers and of a sound mind* It is the peace 
of God, which passeth understandings keeping his mind and 
heart, \ It is the path of the just which is as the light y shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

In the next place, the joy of the Lord is the strength of the 
righteousy as it is their great support under the discouragements 
and trials of life. In the days of their ease and prosperity, it 
guards them, as has been shown, against the temptations of vice ; 
and in the general tenour of conduct, attaches them to the side of 
virtue, and when the evil days come, wherein they shall havQ 
no pleasure from the world, it supplies them with pleasures of 
another kind, to preserve them from improper despondency, or 
from entering into evil discourses for the sake of relief. — ^A good 
man's friends may forsake him ; or may die, and leave him to 
mourn. His fortune may fail, or his health decay. Calumny 
and reproach may unjustly attack his character. In circum- 
stances of this kind, where worldly men become peevish, disspi- 
rited and fretful, he who is acquainted with the pleasures of religion 
and virtue, can possess himself calm and undisturbed. He has 
resources within unknown to the world, whence light arises to 
him in darkness. From the gloom or turbulence of external 

• 3 Tim. i. 7. t Pliil*»PP« «▼• 7* 
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evils, he can retreat to the enjoyment of his own mind. In the 
exercises of devotion, his heart is elevated, and the cares of the 
world are forgotten. In his regular discharge of all the social 
duties of life, he finds cheerfulness and pleasure. Hence his 
temper is not soured. He accuses neither God nor man for the 
unavoidable misfortunes of life. He submits with patience to 
the common lot ; looking forward with good hope to better days ; 
retaining always honourable thoughts of God's providence, and 
sentiments of candour towards men. — In this manner, his expe- 
rience of the joy of the Lord becomes his strength ; as infusing 
into his mind a principle of firmness and stability, and enabling 
him, in every situation of fortune, to continue the same. 

From the view which we have now taken of the subject, it 
must clearly appear, that to every one who Wishes to possess 
the spirit, and to support the character of genuine goodness and 
virtue, it is an object most desirable and important, td acquire a 
prevailing relish K>r the pleasures of religion. As this is a most 
important object, so also it is an attainable one by every man 
whose intentions are sincerely upright For let it be remem- 
bered, that the joy of the Lord^ which I have described as the 
strength of the righteous^ is not to be understood as a priviledge 
belonging only to saints of the highest order, who can assuredly 
trust to their being the chosen of Gkxi. It is not to be under- 
stood of high raptures, and transports of religious fervour. It is 
not even confined to the sole pleasures or intercourse with God 
in devotion ; though assuredly these constitute one great part of 
ihejoy of the Lord^ and are auxiliary to its exercises on evety 
other occasion. The joy of the Lord is to be understood of that 
joy, which accompanies the whole of religious and virtuous prac- 
tice ; that satisfaction which a good man feels in the discharge 
of his duty, which accompanies the performance of all the oflSces 
which belong to the station of life in which he is placed ; whe- 
ther these be of a public nature or private ; social or domestic, 
or relating particularly to the exercises of religious worship and 
devotion. 

To attain this spirit^ of considering the discharge of our duty as 
our pleasure and happiness, is certainly not incompatible with 
our present state of infirmity. It is no more than what good 
men have often attained, and have testified of it; that their de- 
light was in the law qf Ood ; that his statutes u^ere sweet to 
their taste: that they had taken them as an heritage for ever, 
for they were therefoicing of their heart, /delight to do thy 
unit, Oh my Ood; thy law is within my heart.* — According to 
the proficiency which men have made in virtue, will be the de* 

PlftfaD, t1.8. CM. ltl» 
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gree of satisfaction whidh they receive Irom the performance of 
It ; but where no pleasures or satisfactions of this kind are known, 
men have much ground to distrust their pretensions to godliness 
or Christianity. 

« It is therefore of high importance, that all proper means be 
employed to form our internal taste to a proper relish for this 
joy of the Lord. For it is not to be dissembled, that much is 
as^ainstus in our endeavours to have our disposition formed for 
relishing virtuous pleasures. We breathe in this world a sort of 
vitiated air, very unfriendly to the health and soundness of all 
our moral feelings. From our earliest youth we are bred up in 
admiration of the external advantages of fortune ; and are accus- 
tomed to hear them extolled as the only real and substantial goods. 
We must therefore begin by studying to correct these false ideas, 
and persuading ourselves that there are other things besides riches, 
honours and sensual pleasures, that are good for man ; that there 
arc joy§ of a spiritual and intellectual nature, which directly af- 
fect the mind and heart, and which confer a ^satisfaction both 
more refined and more lasting than any worldly circumstances 
can confer. In order to have a fair trial of the value and effect 
of those spiritual enjoyments, we must forbear polluting our- 
selves with gross and guilty pleasures ; we must even refrain from 
indulging worldly pleasures that appear innocent, in a profuse 
and intemperate degree, lest they sensualise and debase our feel- 
ings. By preserving a wise and manly temperance in lower 
pleasures and pursuits, we will then allow those of a higher kind 
to occupy their proper place ; and shall be in a situation fairly jto 
compare the pure sensations of pleasure which arise from the 
consciousness of discharging our duty, with the transient and tur- 
bid gratifications of sin ana the world. To such endeavours of 
our own, for rectifying and improving our taste of pleasure, let 
us join frequent and fervent prayer to God, that he may enlighten 
and reform our hearts ; and by his spirit communicate that joy to 
our souls, which descends from him, and which he has annexed 
to every part of religion and virtue as the strength qf the 
righteous. 



SERMON LXXXVIII. 



On the follt o? the wisdom o? the world. 



77i6 wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 

1 Corinth, iii. 19. 



THE judgment which we form of ourselves, often diffeiB 
widely from tiiat which is formed of us by God, whose judgment 
aJone is always conformable to the truth. In our opinion of the 
abilities which we imagine ourselves to possess, there is always 
much self-flattery ; and m the happiness which we expect to en- 
joy in this world, there . is always much deceit. As there is A 
worldly happiness, which God perceives to be no other thaa 
concealed misery ; as there is a worldly honour, which in his es- 
timation is reproached ; so, as the text informs us, there is a wis^ 
dom of the worldy which is foolishness with Ood. Assuredly 
there is nothing in which it imports us more that our judgment 
should afcree with the truth than in what relates to wisdom. It is 
the qualification upon which every man is inclined to value him- 
self more than on any other. They who can with patience su£fer 
imputations on other parts of their character, are ready to lose 
their temper, and to feel sore and hurt When they are attacked 
for deficiency in prudence and judgment Wisdom is justly con- 
sidered as the guide of conduct If any capital errors shall 
take place respecting it ; if one shall mistake that tor wisdom^ 
which at bottom is mere folly ; such a mistake will pervert the 
first principles of conduct, and be perpetually misleading a man 

through the whole of life. ^As the text plainly intimates thai 

this mistake does often take place in the world, and as it mat^ 
rially concerns us all to be on our guard against so great a 
danger, I shall endeavour to shew, first, what the nature and 
spirit of that wisdom qf the world is, which is here condemned 
yoL. II* 51 
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and next, in what sense and on what account it is styled foolish^ 
ness with God. 

I. Let us consider the nature of that wisdom which is repro- 
bated in the text as foolishness with God. It is styled the tviS' 
darn ofthvi world; t at is, the wisdom which is most current and 
most prized in this world ; the wisdom which particularly dis- 
tinguishes the character of those who are commonly known by 
the name of men of the world. Its first and most noted distinc- 
tion is, that its pursuits are confined entirely to the temporal ad- 
vantages of the world. Spiritual blessings, or moral improve- 
ments, the man of this spirit rejects as a sort of airy unsubstan- 
tial enjoyments, which he leaves to the speculative and the sim- 
ple ; attaching himself wholly to what he reckons the only solid 
goods, the possession of riches and influence, of reputation and 
power, together with all the conveniences and pleasures which 
opulent rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of these favourite ends, he is not in the least scru- 
pulous as to his choice of means. If he prefer those which are 
the fairest, it is not because they are fair, but because they seem 
to him most likely to prove successful. He is sensible that it is 
for his interest to preserve decorums and to stand well in the 
public opinion. Hence he is seldom an open profligate man, or 
marked by any glaring enormities of conduct \x\ this respect, 
his character differs from that of those who are commonly call- 
ed men of pleasure. Them he considers as a thoughtless* giddy- 
herd, who are the victims of passion and momentary impulse. 
The thorough-bred man of the world is more steady and regular 
in his pursuits. He is for the most part, composed in his man- 
ners, and decent in his vices. He will often find it expedient to 
be esteemed by the world as worthy and good. But to be thought 
good, answers his purpose much better than subjecting himself 
to become really such ; and what he can conceal from the world, 

he conceives to be the same as if he had never been. Let me 

here remark in passing, that the character which I am now de- 
scribing, is one less likely to be reclaimed and reformed, than 
that of those whom I mentioned above as the men of pleasure. 
With them, vice breaks forth in occasional fits and starts ; with 
the other it grows up into a hardened and confirmed principle. 
In the midst of the gross irregularities of pleasure, circumstances 
often force remorse on the sinner's mind. Moments of compunc- 
tion arise, which may be succeeded by conviction and reforma- 
tion. But the cool and temperate plan of iniquity, on which the 
man of worldly wisdom proceeds, allows the voice of conscience 
to be longer silent. The alarm which it gives, is not so loud 
and violent as to awaken him at once firom his evil courses, and 
instantly to prepare faim for a better mind. 
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The man of the world is always a man of selfish and con- 
tracted disposition. Fnends, country, duly, honour, all disap- 
pear from his view, when his own interest is in question. He is 
of a hard heart $ he chooses indeed, to be so, lest at any time the 
unguarded effusions ^of kind aiTections should carry him beyond 
the line of worldly wisdom. The more thoroughly that the spirit 
of the world has taken possession^ of him, the circle of his affec- 
tions becomes always die narrower. His family will perhaps 
find place, as connected with his own importance, and with his 
plans either of power or wealth ; but all beyond that circle are 
excluded from any particular regard. It is his great principle 
never to embark seriously in any undertaking from which he 
foresees no benefit likely to redound to himself. Public spirit 
he considers either as a mere chimera created by the simple, or 
a pretence employed by the artful for their own purpose. Judg- 
ing of the rest of the world by what he feels within himself, he 
proceeds on the supposition that all men are carrying on inte- 
rested designs of their own, and of course is ever on his guard 
against them. Hengg^to the cordialities of friendship he is an 
entire stranger ; too much wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a 
friend to any one, and if his prudence restrain him from being 
an open and violent enemy, yet he is always an unforgiving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are ridiculed by 
the man of this description, as implying mere ignorance of the 
world. Art and address are the qualities on which he valuep 
himself. For the most part, he would choose to supplant a rival 
by intrigue, rather than to overcome him by fair opposition. In- 
deed, what men call policy and knowledge of the world, is com- 
monly no other thing than dissimulation and sincerity. The 
world is a great school, where deceit in all its forms is one of 
the lessons that is first learned, and most eagerly caught by such 
as aspire to be proficients in worldly wisdom. A man of the 
world, in short, is one, who, upon any call of interest, flatters 
and deceives you ; who can smile in your face, while he is con- 
triving plans for your ruin ; who, upon no occasion thinks of 
what is right, or fit, or honourable ; but only of what is expedient 
and useful to himself. 

I HAVE dwelt the more fully on the delineation of this charac- 
ter, that each of us might learn whether there be any feature in 
it that applies to himself ; as it is a character too frequently met 
with in the world, and not always so severely reprobated as it 
ought to be. Let me now ask, whether such a character as I 
have described be in any respect an amiable one ? Is the man 
of the world, polished, and plausible, and courtly, as in his be- 
haviour he may be, one whom you would choose for a companion 
and bosom friend ? Would you wish him for a son, a brother, or 
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a husband ? Would you reckon yourself safe in confiding your 
interests to him, or entrusting hiih with your secrets ? Nay, let 
me ask, if he be one whom in your hearts you respect and ho- 
nour ? His shrewdness and abilities you may perhaps admire ; 
stand in awe of him you may ; and^ for the sake of advantage, 
may wish him to be on your side. But could you honour him as 
a paient, or venerate him as a magistrate ; or would you wish 
to live under him as b sovereign? Of what real value then, let 
me ask, is that boasted wisdom of the world, which, can neither 
conciliate love, nor produce trust, nor cx)mmand inward respect ? 
—At the same time, I admit that the man of the world may be • 
^ man of very considerable abihties. He may display talents of 
many cUiTerent sorts. Besides art and sagacity, he may possess 
genius and learning ; he may be distinguished for eloquence in 
supporting his own cause ; he may have valour and counge to 
defend himself against his enemies. — ^But observe, I entreat you, 
a consequence that follows. You see in this instance, that the most 
distinguished human abilities, when they are separated bom vir- 
tue and moral worth, lose their chief eminence and lustre, and 
are deprived of all valuable e£Scacy. They dwindle into despi- 
cable talents, which have no power to command the hearts, nor 
to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. Let it be carefully 
observed, and always remembered, that integrity, probity, and 
moral worth, are essentially requisite to give the stamp of real 
excellence to any powers or abilities which the human mind can 

))0ssess. Having now considered the nature and effect of 

worldly wisdom with respect to men, let us inquire, 

II. How it stands with respect to God. It is said in the text, 
to be foolishness with God. It is so in three respects : It is con- 
temptible in God's sight ; it is baffled in its attempts by God ; or, 
when its attempts are successful, they are allowed to produce no- 
thing but disappointment and vanity. 

First, it is Contemptible in God's sight. Pleased and satis- 
fied as the wise man of the world may be with himself, and ho* 
noured as he may fancy himself to be by the multitude, let him 
be mortified with reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the 
Supreme Judge of all worth, his character is mean and wretched. 
That which God declares himself to love and honour, is truth in 
the inward parts : the fair, sincere, and candid mind. He who 
walketh uprightly andworketh righteousness j is the person who 
sha) 1 abide in his tabernacle j and dwell in his holy h ilL When our 
blessed Lord designed to mark one of his followers with peculiar 
distinction and honour, he said of him. Behold an Israelite indeed^ 
in tvhom there is no guile ;* a character so directly the reverse of 

• John, i. 47. 
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worldly wisdom, that from this circumstance alone you may judgo 
in what rank that wisdom stood with him. 

But it is not only from the declarations of the Scripture^ but 
from the whole course of Providence, that we learn the contempt 
in which God holds the wisdom of the world. Who were they 
on whom he conferred the highest marks of distinction which 
ever honoured mankind ; whom he singled out to be the compa- 
nions of Christ, the workers of miracles, the publishers of ever- 
lasting happiness to mankind ? Were they the wise men of the 
world, the refined and the political, who were employed as the 
instruments of God on this great occasion ? No : he chose a few 
plain, simple, undesigning men, in order to make foolish the toi^ 
dom of the worlds and by their means to overthrow the establish- 
ments of the artful, the learned, and the mighty. — ^To this day, 
God in the course of his Providence bestows tiiose external ad- 
vantages which the men of the world so earnestly pursue, with 
apparent disregard of worldly wisdom. He allows no fixed nor 
regular connection to subsist between an artful, political conduct, 
and riches, reputation, or honours ; he allows them not this mark 
of value ; he does not always give the race to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding; but, on 
the contrary, scatters the advantages of fortune with a promis- 
cuous hand ; and often allows them to be attained by the vilest 
and lowest of men, who neither by worldly wisdom, nor any 
other talent whatever, had the smallest title to deserve them.— ^ 
Judge then, ye wise men of this world, whether your characters 
and pursuits be not^most contemptible in God's sight, when you 
behold those spiritual blessings which he esteems, withheld from 
you, and bestowed only on 9ie good and the pious ; and those 
worldly blessings which you covet, when at any time they ai-e 
allowed to you, yet allowed only as a portion in common to you 
with the refuse of mankind, with many characters so infamous 
that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the second place, the wisdom of the world is foolishness urith 
Ood^ because it is baffled by him. Some triumphs he has occa- 
sionally allowed it to gain, in order to carry on some special 
purpose that his Providence had in view. Hence a splendid 
conqueror, or a successful conspirator, dazzle at times the pub- 
lic eye, and attract imitators of their characters and exploits. 
But, if you extensively consult historical annals, and much 
more, if you will attentively consider what is known to happen 
in private life, you will find the examples to be few and rare, of 
wicked, unprincipled men attaining fully the accomplishment of 

their crafty designs. It is true that the justice of Heaven is 

not, in the present state, fully manifested, by rendering to every 
man according to his deedf. But I believe it will be found by 
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attentive observers, that there are two cases in which, perhaps 
more than in any other, the Divine government has, throughout 
all ages, rendered itself apparent and sensible to men. These 
are, humbling the high imaginations of the proud, and taking 
the wise in their own craftiness. By many signal instances of 
the intervention of Providence in both these cases, God hath 
deeply marked the traces of an awful government, even in this 
introductory state ; and forced a reverence of his justice upon 
the minds of men. As he will not permit any greatness to lift 
itself up against his power, so neither will he permit any art to 
prevail against his counsels. While the crafty project many a 
distant plan, and wind their way most warily and cunningly, as 
they think, to success ; how often does the Almighty, by means 
of some slight and seemly contingent event, stop the wheel at 
once from farther motion, and leave them to the bitterness of 
humbling disappointment ? He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision. Then^ it is im- 
mediately added, shuU he speak to them in wrath^ and vex them 
in sore displeasure* The edifice of crooked policy which they 
had erected against his decree, was an edifice of dust : no sooner 
does he blow upon it with the breath of his mouth, than it falls to 
the ground. The uncked are snared in their own devices. They 
mre caught in the pit which their hands had digged. This is the 
purpose that is proposed upon the whole earth ; and this is the 
hand that is stretched out upon all nations /\ 

In the third place, the wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God ; because, though it should be allowed by Providence to run 
without disturbance, its fullest career, and to compass success- 
fully whatever it had projected, yet it can produce nothing in the 
issue, worthy of the pursuit of a truly wise man. It is a wisdom 
which overreaches and counteracts itself; and instead of ex- 
pected happiness, ends in misery. ^If the existence of another 

world be admitted, can he be accounted wise, who frames his 
conduct solely with a view to this world, and beyond it has no- 
thing to look for but punishment? Is he a wise man, who ex- 
changes that which is eternal, for that which i^ temporary ; and 
though it were to gain the whole world, exposes himself to lose 

his own soul ? But laying another world out of the question, 

taking things on the footing of this life only, still it can be clear- 
ly shown, Uiat the crooked wisdom of the world is no better than 
foolishness. For what is the amount of all that this wise man 
hath gained, or can gain, after all the toil he has undergone, and 
all the sacrifices he has made, in order to attain success? He 
has supplanted a rival ; he has defeated an enemy ; he has ob- 

* Psalm, ii. 4, 5. j- Isaiah xiv. 36. 
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tainedy perhaps, a splendid establishment for himself and his fa- 
mily. But how is all this success enjoyed ? with a mind often ill 
at ease ; with a character dubious at the best, suspected by the 
world in general, seen through by the judicious and discerning. 
For the man oi the world flatters himself in vain, if he imagines 
that, by the plausible appearances of his behaviour, he can tho- 
roughly conceal from the world what he is, and keep them igno- 
rant of the hollow principles upon which he has acted. For a 
short time the world may be deceived ; but after a man has con- 
tinued for a while to act his part upon the public stage, and has 
been tried by the different occurrences of life, his real character 
never fails to be discovered. The judgment of the public on the 
character of men, as to their worth, probity, and honour, seldom 
errs. In the mean time, the advantages of fortune or station, 
which the man of the world has gained, after having been enjoy- 
ed for a while, become insipid to him ; their first relish is gone^ 
and he has little more to expect. He finds himself embarras^sed 
with cares and fears. He is sensible that by many he is envied 
and hate.d ; and though surrounded by low flatterers, is conscious 
that he is destitute of real fi*iends. As he advances in years, all 
the enjoyments of his troubled prosperity are diminished more y 
and more, and with many apprehensions he looks forward to the 
decline of life. 

Compute now. Oh wise man. as thou art ! what thou hast ac- 
quired by all thy selfish and intricate wisdom, by all thy refined 
and double conduct, thy dark and designing policy ? Canst thou 
say that thy mind is satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct? 
Has thy real happiness kept pace, in any degree, with the suc- 
cess of thy worldly plans, or the advancement of thy fortune ? 
Ai^ thy days more cheerful and gay, or are thy nights more 
calm and free of care, than those of the plain and upright maoy 
whom thou hast so often treated with scorn ? To thine own con- 
science I appeal, whether thou darest say, that aught which thou 
hast gained by the wisdom of the world, be a sufficient compen- 
sation for incurring the displeasure of thy Creator, for forfeiting 
self-approbation within thy breast, for losing the esteem of tlie 
wisest and worthiest part of mankind around thee ? — How hng, 
ye simple ones, will ye l€ve simplicity, and the scorners delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? How long will 
ye love vanity, and seek after lies ? 

From what has been said of the nature and the effects of 
worldly wisdom, you will now judge how justly it is termed ybo/- 
ishness with God, and how much it merits the severe epithets 
which are given it in Scripture, of earthly, sensual, and devilish. 
Opposite to it stands the wisdom that is from above, which is 
described by an Apostle, dis pureypeaceablCf gentle, and easy to 
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ie entreated^fuU of mercy and good fruits^ tviihaut partiality ^ 
and tvithout hypocrisy* ^This, and this only, is that real wis- 
dom, which it is both our duty and our interest to cultivate. It 
carries every character of being far superior to the wisdom of the 
world. It is masculine and generous ; it is magnanimous and 
brave ; it is uniform and consistent The wise man of the world 
is obliged to shape and form his course according to the changing 
occurrences of the world ; he is unsteady and peiplexed ; he trem«- 
bles at every possible consequence, and is ever looking to futuri- 
ty with a troubled mind. But the wise man in God's sight, 
moves in a higher sphere. His integrity directs his course with- 
out perplexity or trouble. He inquires only what is right be- 
coming and honourable for him to do. Being satisfied as to this, 
he asks no farther questions. The issue it is not in his power to 
direct; but the part which is assigned to him, he will act; se- 
cure, that come what will, in life and death, the Providence of 
that God whom he serves, will effectually guard all his great in- 
terests. At the same time, the spirit of this wisdom is perfectly 
consistent with proper foresight, and vigilant attention. It is op- 
posed to art and cunning, not to prudence and caution. It is the 
mark, not of a weak and improvident, but of a great and noble 
mind ; which will in no event take refuge in ^Isehood and dis- 
jiimulation, which scorns deceit, because it holds it to be mean 
and base ; and seeks no disguise, because it needs none to hide 
it. — Such a character is botfi amiable and venerable. While it 
ennobles the magistrate and the judge, and adds honour and dig- 
nity to the most exalted stations, it commands respect in every 
rank of life. When the memory of artful and crooked policy 
speedily sinks, and is extinguished, this true wisdom shall lonsr 
preserve an honourable memorial among men^ and from God shaft 
receive everlasting glory. 

* Jamci^ ill. 15p 17. 
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Ok the government or human affairs bt providencei 



A mav!s heart deviseth his way; but the Lord directeth Ai^ 

steps. — Proverbs^ xvi. 9. 



MANY devices there are, and much exercise of thought and 
counsel ever going on among mankind. When we look abroad 
into the world , we behold a very busy and active scene : a great 
multitude always in motion, actuated by a variety of passions^ 
and engaged in the prosecution of many different designs, where 
they commonly flatter themselves with the prospect of success. 
But, much of this labour, we behold at the same time, falling to 
the ground. The race is /ar from being always to the swift ^ or 
the battle to the strongs or riches to men of understanding. It 
plainly appears, that the efforts of our activity, how great soever 
they may be, are subject to the control of a superior invisible Power ; 
to Uiat Providence of Heaven, which works by secret and im- 
perceptible, but irresistible means. Higher counsels than ours^ 
are concerned in the issues of human conduct Deeper and more 
extensive plans, of which nothing is known to us, are carried oa 
above. The line b let out, to allow us to run a certain length \ 
but by that line we am all the while invisibly held, and are re- 
called and checked at the pleasure of Heaven. — Such being now 
the condition of man on earth, let us consider what instruction 
this state of things is fitted to afford us. I shall first illustrate 
a little farther the position in the text, that though a man^s heart 
may devise his way^ it is the Lord who directeth his steps ; and 
then point out the practical improvement to be made of this deo 
trine. **' 

VOL. IT. 52 
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Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it has been a 
general belief that he exercises some government over human 
affairs. It appeared altogether contrary to reason, to suppose 
that after God had erected this stupendous fabric of the universe, 
had beautified it with so much ornament, and peopled it with 
such a multitude of rational beings, he should then have thrown 
it out from his care, as a despised, neglected offspring, and al- 
lowed its affairs to float about at random. There was indeed 
one set of ancient philosophers who adopted this absurd opinion ; 
but though they nominally allowed the existence of some beings 
whom they called gods, yet as they ascribed to them neither the 
creation nor the government of the world, they were held to be 
in reality Atheists. 

1% what manner Providence interposes in human affairs ; by 
what means it influences the thoughts and counsels of men, and 
notwithstanding the influence it exerts, leaves to them the free- 
dom of will and choice, are subjects of dark and mysterious na- 
ture, and which have given occasion to many an intricate con- 
troversy. Let us remember that the manner in which God in- 
fluences the motion of all the heavenly bodies, the nature of that 
secret power by which he is ever directing the sun and the 
moon, the planets, stars, and comets, in their course through the 
heavens, while they appear to move themselves in a free course, 
are matters no less inexplicable to us, than the manner in which 
he influences the counsels of men. But, though the mode of Di- 
vine operation remains unknown, the fact of an overruling in- 
fluence is equally certain in the moral, as it is in the natural 
world. In cases where tlie fact is clearly authenticated, we are 
not at liberty to call its truth in question, merely because we un- 
derstand not the manner in which it is brought about. Nothing 
can be more clear from the testimony of Scripture, than that 
Ood takes part in all that happens among mankind ; directing 
and overruling the whole course of events so as to make every 
one of them answer the designs of his wise and righteous go- 
vernment. This is distinctly and explicitly asserted in the text. 
Throughout all the sacred writings, God is represented as on 
every occasion by various dispensations of his Providence, re- 
warding the righteous, or chastening them, according as his 
wisdom requires, and punishing the wicked. We cannot indeed 
conceive God acting, as the governor of the world at all, unless 
his government were to extend to all the events that happen. It 
is upon the supposition of a particular Providence, that our wor- 
ship and prayers to him are founded. All his perfections would 
be utterly insignificant to us, if they were not exercised on every 
occasion, according as the circumstances of his creatures re- 
\ quired. The Almighty would then be no more than an uncon- 
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eerned spectator of the behaviour of his subjects^ regarding the 
obedient and the rebellious with an equal eye. 

It were needless to prosecute any fSuther the argument in fa< 
Your of a particular Providence. The experience of every onQ 
musty more or less, bear testimony to it. We need not for this 
purpose have recourse to those sudden and unexpected vicissi- 
tudes, which have sometimes astonished whole nations, and 
drawn their attention to the conspicuous hand of Heaven. We 
need not appeal to the history of the statesman and the warrior ; 
or the ambitious and the enterprising. We confine our obser- 
vation to those whose lives have been most plain and simple, and 
who had no desire to depart from the ordinary train of conduct. 
— In how many instances, my friends, have you found, that you 
are held in subjection to a higher Power, on whom depends tha* 
accomplishment of your wishes and designs ; Fondly you had 
projected some favourite plan. You thought you had forecast^ 
and provided for all that might happen. You had taken your 
measures with such vigilant prudence, that on every side you 
seemed to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. But, lo ! some 
little event hath come about, unforeseen by you, and in its con- 
sequences, at the first seemingly inconsiderable, which yet hath 
turned the whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all your hopes. At other times, your counsels and plans 
have been permitted to succeed. You then applaud your own 
wisdom, and sit down to feast on the happiness you had attain- 
ed. To your surprise you found, that happiness was not there ; 
and that God's decree had appointed it to be only vanity. W% 
labour for prosperity, and obtain it not Unexpected, it is some- 
times made to drop upon us, as of its own accord. The happi- 
ness of man depends on secret springs, too nice and delicate to 
be adjusted by human art It requires a favourable combination 
of external circumstances with the state of his own mind. To 
accomplish on every occasion such a combination, as far beyond 
his power; but it is what God can at. all times effect; as the 
whole series of external causes are anianged according to his 
pleasure, and the hearts of all men are in his hands, to turn them 
wheresoever he wills ^ as rivers of water. From the imperfection 
of our knowledge to ascertain what is good for us, and from the 
defect of our power to bring about that good when known, arise 
all those disappointments which continually testify, that the way 
of man is not in himself; that he is not the master of his own lot ; 
that, though he may devise^ it is God who directs ; God who can 
make the smallest incident an effectual instrument of his Provi- 
dence for overturning the most laboured plans of men. 

Accident and chance, and fortune, are words which we often 
here mentioned, and much is ascribed to them in the.life of oian^ 
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But they are words without meaning : or, as far as they have 
any signification, they are no other than names for the unknown 
operations of Providence. For it is certain, that in Grod's uni- 
verse nothing comes to pass causelessly, or in vain. Every 
event has its own determined direction. That chaos of human 
affairs and intrigues, where we can see no light, that mass of 
disorder and confusion which they often present to our view, is 
all clearness and order in the sight of Him who is governing 
and directing all, and bringing forward every event in its due 
time and place. The Lord sitteth on the flood. The Lord maketh 
ihetorathofman to praise him, as he maketh the hail aruf the 
rain obey his toord. He hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 
and his kingdom ruleth over all, A man^s heart demseth his 
way^but the Lord dirccteth his steps. 

Having illustrated the doctrine of the text, I proceed to show 
how it is to be improved by us. I must begin with warning 
you, that the doctrine I have illustrated has no tendency to su- 
persede counsel, design, or a proper exertion of the active pow- 
ers of man. Because Providence is superior to us, it does not 
follow that therefore man has no part to act ; or because our in- 
dustry is sometimes disappointed, that therefore it is always 
vain. It is by the use of ordinary means, that Providence, for 
the most part, accomplishes its designs. Man devising his own 
way, and carrying on his own plans, has a place in the order of 
means which Providence employs. To exertions therefore of 
his own, he is called by God. His Maker framed him for ac- 
tion ; and then only he is happy, when in action he is properly 
employed. To supine idleness, to a vain and presumptuous trust 
in Providence, while we neglect what is incumbent on us to 
perform, no encouragement is given in Scripture ; on the contra«- 
ryi threatenings are denounced against it. But the doctrine of 
the text is to be improved, 

In the first place, for correcting anxious and immoderate care 
about the future events "of our life. This anxiety is the source 
of much sin, and therefoi^ is often rebuked in Scripture, as ali- 
enating the mind from God. and from the^igher objects of vir- 
tue and religion, and filling the heart with passions which both 
annoy and corrupt it. If it be the parent of much sin it is cer- 
tainly also the offspring of great folly. For in such a state as 
human life has just now been represented to be, what means this 
mighty bustle and stir, this restless perturbation of thought and 
care, as if all the issues of futurity rested wholly on our conduct ? 

Something depends upon thyself; and there is reason, upon 

this account, for acting thy part with prudence and attention. 
But upon a hand unseen it depends, either to overturn all thy 
projects^ or to crown them with success : and therefore^ when 
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the issue is so uncertain , thine attention should nevef run into 
immoderate care. By disquieting thyself so much about futurity, 
thou takest upon thy shoulders a load which is not thine, and 
which mdeed thou art unable to bear. 

The folly of such anxiety is aggravated by this consideration, 
that all events are under a much better and wiser direction than 
we could place them. Perhaps that evil which we have dread- 
ed 80 much in prospect, may never be suffered to arrive. Pro- 
vidence may either have turned into a quite different course, 
that black cloud which appeared to carry the storm ; or before 
the storm burst, our heads may be laid so low as to be out of its 
reach. Perhaps, also, the storm may be permitted to come 
upon us, and yet under its dark wings may bring to us some 
secret and unexpected good. Who knoweth what is good /or 
man all the days of hxs vain life^ which he spendeth as a sha- 
dow ? Who knoweUi this, my brethren, except God ? And who 
eonsulteth it so eflfectually as he, who by his infinite wisdom ma- 
keth all things work together for good to them who love him ? 
Is it not, then our greatest happiness, that when man deviseih, 
God directeth f Is it not far better for us than if the case were 
reversed ; if the all-wise Grod were only ineffectually to devise, 
and man, blind and ignorant, and rash as he is, were to have the 
full direction of his own steps ? — ^Wherefore vex not thyself in 
vain. To the unavoidable evils of life, add not this evil of thine 
own procuring a tormenting anxiety about the success of thy de- 
signs. — The great rule both of religion and wisdom is. Do thy du- 
ty, and leave the issue to Heaven. Commit thy way unto the 

Lord, Act thy part fairly and as wisely as thou canst, for thine 

apparent interest; and then with a steady and untroubled mind, 
wait for what God shall see meet to appoint. This is wisdom all 
beyond this, is vanity and folly. 

In the second place, the doctrine of the text is calculated not 
only to repress anxiety, but to enforce moderation of mind in 
every state ; it humbles the pride of prosperity, and prevents 
that despair which is incident to adversity. — ^The presumption 
of prosperity is the source both of vices and mischiefs innumera- 
ble. It renders men forgetful of God and religion. It intoxi- 
cates them with the love, and immerses them in the indulgence 
of pleasure. It hardens their hearts to the distresses of their 
brethren. Now, consider, how little ground the real situation 
of the most prosperous man affords for this vain elation of mind. 
He is dependent every moment on the pleasure of a superior ; 
and knows not, but Providence may be just preparing for him 
the most unforeseen reverses. Shall he w>ast himself cf to-mor- 
row^ who hnoioeth not what a dau may h*ing forth 7 He hath 
perhaps said in his hearty my mountain stands strong; I shad 
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never be moved. But God needeth only to hide his/ace^ and 
presently he is troubled. That little eminence on which he 
stood^ and from which he surveyed with pride his fellow-crea- 
tures below him, was no more than an eminence of dust — The 
Almighty blows upon it with the breath of his mouth, and it is 
scattered. Belongs it to him whose tenure of prosperity is so 
insecure, to utter the voice of contempt, or to lift the rod of op- 
pression over his fellows, when over his own head is stretched 
that high arm of Heaven, which levels, at one touch, the mighty , 
with the low ? 

The government of God is accompanied with this signal ad- 
vantage, that at once it humbles the proud, and revives the dis- 
tressed. As long as we believe in one higher than the highest, 
to whom all must look up, the greatest man is taught to be mod- 
est, and to feel his dependence ; and the lowest man has an ob- 
ject of continual resource and hope. Injured by men, he can fly 
to that righteous Governor who rules the earth, and from his 
interposition, hope for better days. Providence is the great sanc- 
tuary to the afflicted who maintain their integrity. Consolation 
they always find in the belief of it; and often there has issued 
from this sanctuary the most seasonable relief. There issues from 
it, at all times, this voice of comfort ; trtist in the Lord, and do 
good; and^o thoushalt dwell in the land, and verily thoushaU 
be fed* Thine enemies may conspire ; the Heathen ynay rage^ 
arid the people imagine a vain thing. But he that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall hold them in derision. 
For the Lord is the keeper of Israel; he is the shield of the righ- 
teous. JjIs the mountains are round about Jerusalem y so the 
Lord is round about his people from henceforth and for ever.i 

In the third place the doctrine that has been illustrated, of the 
interposal of Providence in all human affairs, places the vanity 
and folly of all sinful plans in a very strong light. — ^All sin, in 
every view of it, must be attended with danger. He who em- 
barks in any unjust or criminal enterprise, besides the manifest 
peril to his own soul, incurs the risque of his character being 
discovered, and of meeting with hatred, contempt, and just re- 
sentment from the world. One would think that when the con- 
sequences on one side are so dangerous, the bribe on the 'other 
side must be very high,vand the prospect of success very fair and 
promising. Now, consider how this matter truly stands. The 
sinner hath against him, first, that general uncertainty which I 
before showed to take place in all the designs and projects for- 
med by men. Could the most artful and best devised means al- 
ways ensure success to the end we sought to obtain, some apol- 

* Psalm xzzrii. 3. t Psalm our. % 
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ogy might then be made for departing occasionally from the path 
01 rectitude. But it is far from being true, that such road to sure - 
success can, on any occasion, be found. On the contrary, we ' 
every day see the most plausible and best concerted plans, baffled 
and thrown to the ground ; and there is notliing which on many 
occasions has been more remarked, than Providence seeming to 
make sport of the wisdom of man. 

This view of things alone were sufficient to show to the sinner 
the insecurity and danger of the system on which he acts. But 
there is much more against him than this. For he, by his guilty 
plans, hath engaged against himself one certain and most for- 
midable enemy, to whom he hath great reason to look up with 
terror. He cannot possibly believe that the righteous Governor 
of the universe, beholds with an equal eye the designs of the vir- 
tuous who honour him, and the designs of the guilty who despise 
his laws, and do injustice to his servants. No ; against these lat- 
ter. Providence hath pointed its darts, haUi bent its bow in the 
heavens ; the face of the Lord is against them that do evil*-^ 
Other designs may fail ; but those of the wicked, God is concer- 
ned in overthrowing. It is true, that this life is not the season of 
rendering to every man according to his works. But though re- 
tribution does not on every occasion take place at present, yet nei- 
ther is the exercise of Divine justice always delayed. The histo- 
ry of the world is continually furnishing us with examples of the 
wicked taken in their own devices ; of the crafty snared in the 
works of their own hands; of sinnersya////i^ into the pit which 
themselves had digged. How often, when signal crimes wei'e 
ready to be perpetrated, hath God remarkably interposed ; hath 
spread his shield before the just, unnerved the arm of the assas- 
sin, or struck a sudden damp into his mind at the critical mo- 
ment ! — Obnoxious then as the sinner is to so many dangers : ex- 
posed perpetually to the disappointment of his designs by the un- 
certainty of human events ; exposed, over and above, to the aven- 
ging interposition of Heaven ; what strange infatuation has tempt- 
ed him to depart from the plain and safe path of integrity ? 

In the last place, from all that has been said on this subject^ 
we clearly see how much it concerns us to pei*form those duties 
which a proper regard to Providence requires, and to obtaia 
protection from that power which directeth and disposeth all. — 
A more incontrovertible axiom there cannot be than this, that if 
man only deviseth his way, while God overrules his devices and 
directs his steps, an interest in God's favour is far more impor* 
tant than all the wisdom and ability of man. Without his favour^ 
the wisest will be disappointed and baffled ; under his protccli.(Mi 

* Psalni Sfwir. 1€. 
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and guidance, the simple are led in a plain and sure path. — ^In 
vain would the giddy and profane throw Providence out of their 
thoughts, and afiect to think and act as if all depended on them- 
selves. This boldness of self-sufficiency is affectation, and no 
more. For moments there are, when the man of stoutest heart 
feeJs the strong subjection under which he is held, and would 
gladly grasp at the aid of Heaven. As long as human affairs pro- 
ceeds in a smooth train, without any alarming presages of chan&;e 
or danger, the man of the world may remain pleased with himself, 
and be fully confident in his own powers. But whose life con- 
tinues long so undisturbed ? Let any uncommon violence shake 
the elements around him, and threaten him with destruction ; let 
the aspect of public affairs be so lowering as to forbode some great 
calamity ; or in his private concerns let some sudden change ar- 
rive to shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and the harbingers of 
approaching death, show him his frailty ; and how ready will he 
then be to send up prayers from the heart, that Providence would 
befriend and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is not a matter of 
theory and doubt. Its foundations are laid deep in the nature 
and condition of man. It lays hold of every man's feelings. In 
every man's heart and conscience it has many witnesses to its im-^ 
portance and reality. 

Let us then neglect no means which may be of avail for pro- 
curing the grace and favour of that Divine Providence on which 
so much depends. Let no duties be overlooked which belongs 
to us as subjects of God : devout worship, and grateful praises 
for all his blessings, humble trust in his goodness, and implicit 
submission to his will ; and constant and cheerful obedience to 
his laws. Let us be thankful that God hath clearly made known 
all that he requires of us in order to be accepted in his sight ; and 
that not only he has revealed the rule of duty, but also hath point- 
ed out to us in the gospel, the direct method of reconciliation with 
him, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Providence hath 
condescended to become our instructor in this great article ; hath 
taught us in what way our sins may be forgiven, our imperfect 
services be accepted, and an interest in the Divine grace be at- 
tained by means of our Redeemer. Inexcusable we must be, if 
^11 this offered grace we shall wantonly throw at our feet. In a 
world so full of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us take pains to 
secure to ourselves one resting place ; one habitation that cannot 
be moved. By piety and prayer, by faith, repentance, and a good 
life, let us seek the friendship of the Most High ; so shall he who 
directeth the steps of man now, conduct our path ia such a course 
as shall bring us in the end to himself. 
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O TTuni that Aearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come J 

Psalm Ixv. 2. 



THE Supreme BeiDg is represented under many amiable 
characters in the sacred wntings; as the Father cf mercies, the 
Ood of Love, the Author cf every good and perfect gift. But 
there is no character which carries more comfort, or which renders 
God so properly the object of confidence and trust, as this, of his 
being the Hearer of Prayer. This view ef the Almighty ac- 
commodates his perfections to our necessities and wants, and in 
our present frail and distressed state affords a constant refuge to 
which we can fly. Unto Thee shall all flesh come. To thee, 
shall an indigent world look up for the supply of their wants ; to 
Thee, shall the proudest sinner, at some time or other, be com- 
pelled to bow ; to Thee, shall the distressed and afBicted have re- 
course, as to their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural religion. Wherever the 
light of nature taught men to acknowledge the being of a God, to 
that God also it directed them to pray. In the Christian revela- 
tion great stress is laid upon this duty, and great encouragement 
given to it. Our blessed Saviour not only set the example him- 
self, and enjoined the practice to his followers, but thought it 
worthy his express instruction to teach them in what manner to 
pray, and even to put words in their mouth. We are assured 
that prayers are not in vain ; but that as the eyes of the Lord are 
upon the righteous^ so his ears are open to their cry : that if we 
ask aright, we shall receive ; \f we seek, we shall flnd ; if we 
knock, it shall be opened to us. It is, indeed, hard to say, whe- 
ther prayer is to be most properly considered as a duty incum* 

VOL. IL 53 
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Ibent on all, or as a priviledge allowed to them. But a blessed 
circumstance it is, that our duty and our priviledge thus concur 
in one ; that we are commanded to do what our wants naturally 
dictate to be done; even to ask what is good from God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and vphraideth not, — In treating of 
this subject, it will be proper to consider first, the nature and the 
subjects of [)rayer ; next its proper qualifications ; and lastly, the 
advantages and blessings which attend it 

I. The Nature of Prayer supposes, in the first place, that 
we have a^ust sense of our own wants and miseries, and of our 
dependence on God for relief To be suitably impressed with 
this sense, we need only think what our present situation is. — 
We live in a worlds where every thing around us is dark and 
uncertain. When we look back on the past, we must remember 
that there we have met with much disappointment and vanity. 
When we look forward to the future, all is unknown. We are 
liable there to many dangers which we cannot foresee ; and to 
many which we foresee approaching, yet know not how to de- 
fend ourselves against them. We are often ignorant what course 
we can steer with safety ; nay, so imperfect is our wisdom, and 
so great the darkness which covers futurity, that while we ima- 
gine that we are in the road to prosperity, we are often rushing 

blindly into the most fatal evils. ^Besides these contingencies 

of life, which make us feel so deeply the necessity of looking up 
to some more powerful Guide and Protector, there are other cir- 
cumstances in our state which lead to reflections still more alar- 
ming. W^e know that we are the subjects of a supreme righte- 
ous Governor, to whom we are accountable for our conduct— 
We were sent into this world by his appointment, and we are 
removed from it at his decree. How soon the call for our re- 
moval may be given, none of us know ; but this we profess to 
believe, that upon our going hence we are brought into new and 
unknown habitations, suitable to our behaviour here. Who 
amongst us can say that he is perfectly ready to appear before 
his Creator and Judge, and to give an account to him for all the 
actions of his life ? How much do the best of us stand in need 
of mercy and forgiveness for our ofiences past, and of direction 

and assistance from Heaven to guide us in our future way ! 

What reason to dread that if we be left entirely to ourselves, we 
will be in the utmost danger of departing from virtue and from 
happiness, and of leaving life under the displeasure of Him who 
is to judge us ! — While with this sense of our imperfections, our 
dangers, and our guilt, we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we 
must in the next place, 

Pray to God, in the belief that with him there is power which 
citn give us relief, and goodness which will incline him to give it. 
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Prayer supposes a full persuasion that his Providence rules and 
governs all ; that through all futurity his eye penetrates ; that 
there are no events of our life in which he interposes not ; that 
he knows the most secret motions of our hearts ; and that to the 
hearts of all men he has access, by avenues unknown to us, and 
can turn them according to his pleasure. It supposes at the same 
time, a firm confidence in the declarations he has made in his 
word, that a plan is established for dispensing grace to fallen 
and guilty mankind, through a great Redeemer. It supposes a 
humble hope that as he knows our frame and remembers we are 
dusty he will not reject the supplications of the penitent return- 
ing sinner ; that he is one who hath no pleasure in our sorrows 
and distress, but desires the happiness of his creatures, and be- 
holds with complacency the humble and sincere worshipper. 

Now these diings being supposed, this just sense of our own 
imperfections and guilt, and this proper impression of the Di^ 
vine nature, when the soul is in this posture of devotion, breath- 
ing forth its sorrows and its wants before its Creator, and im- 
ploring from him protection and aid, it cannot but give vent to 
the high conceptions with which it will then be afiected, of God's 
supreme perfection. This of course becomes the foundation of 
that part of devotion which is styled adoration or praise. — ^As it 
is the experience of past goodness which warms the heart of the 
worshipper, and encourages his present supplication, he will na- 
turally be led to a gratefiil celebration of the mercies of Heaven ; 
whence thanksgiving becomes an essential part of his devotion. 
— As he cannot put up petitions without acknowledging his 
wants and as his wants are closely connected with his frailty 
and ill-deserving, hence the most humble confession of guilt must 
necessarily enter into Prayer. — If there be any terms on which 
we may expect the Deity to be most propitious ; if there be any 
meritorious Intercessor through whom we may prefer our re- 
quest to him, this assuredly will be the method which the pious 
worshipper will choose for addressing the Almighty ; and this 
will be the ground of his praying in the name of Christ, send- 
ing up his petitions to Grod through his beloved Son, whom he 
heareth always. 

Thus it appears that there is a just foundation for Prayer, in 
all its parts, naturally laid in the present circumstances of man, 
and in the relation in which he stands to God. But as petition 
is the chief and most distinguishing part of prayer, it will be re- 
quisite that we consider particularly what those requests are, 
which are proper to be offered up to God. These may all be 
classed under three heads : first, requests for temporal blessings ; 
next, for spiritual mercies ; and lastly, intercessions for the wel- 
i^xe of others. 
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With regard to temporal blessings, though men may lay a 
restraint upon themselves in the expressions whidi they utter in 
Prayer, yet it is much to be suspected, that the inward wishes of 
their he^irts for such blessings are often the most fervent of any. 
To wish and pray for the advantages of life is not forbidden. 
Our Saviour hath so far countenanced it, as to command us to 
pray that God would give lis our daily bread ; that is, as his words 
have been always understood, that he would bestow what is ne- 
cessary for the sustenance and comfort of life. Yet the very 
sound of the words retrenches every superfluous and extrava- 
gant wish. Not for riches and honours, for great advancement 
or iohg life, or for numerous and flourishing families, has he 
given us any encouragement to pray. Foreign are such things 
to the real improvement, foreign very often to the true happi- 
ness of man. Foolishly they may be wished for, when the wish 
accomplished would prove our ruin. Let health and peace, con- 
tentment and tranquillity, bound the humble prayer which we 
send up to Heaven ; that God mdij feed us tvith food convenient 
for us ; that whatever our outward circumstances ai'e, they may 
be blessed to us by him, and accompanied with a quiet mind. 
Even health and peace themselves may not always prove bles- 
sings. Sweet and desirable as they seem, God may, at certain 
times, foresee their tendency to corrupt our hearts, and may, in- 
mercy, reject a prayer for them, which, on our part, may be al- 
lowably put up. For the nature of all temporal things is such, 
that they have not one fixed and stable character, but may be 
convertible on different occasions either into good or ill ; and 
therefore, some reserve in our wish must always be maintained ; 
and to the wiser judgment of God, it must be left to determine 
what is fit to be bestowed,. and ^hat to be withheld. — But this 
we may lawfully pray, that, as far as to God seems meet, he 
would make our state comfortable, and our days easy and tran- 
quil ; that he would save us from falling into any severe and ex- 
treme distress ; that he would preserve to us the enjoyment of 
those friends and comforts that we most love ; or if he bereave 
us of any of them, that he would in mercy assist and support us 
under the loss ; in fine, that he would so order our lot that we 
may be kept as free from pain, trouUe, and anguish, as shall be 
consistent with the higher improvements of our souls in piety, 
virtue, and wisdom. 

In the next place, with regard to spiritual mercies, we are un- 
questionably allowed to be more fervent and explicit in our re- 
quests at the thione of grace. God can never be displeased in 
hearmg us implore from him those graces and endowments of 
the soul, that beautify us in his sight, that are good for all men, 
good at all times, indeed the only certain and immutable goods ; 
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and therefore to these only pertain that earnestness, that urgen- 
cy of Prayer, which is represented as acceptable to the Almia;h- 
ty. Our petitions of this nature, our Saviour has ranked un- 
der the two great heads of forgiveness for past offences, and 
dehverance from future temptations. It is chiefly for these im- 
portant blessings, that we are to prostrate ourselves before our 
Father in Heaven, begging of him, who knows our heart with 
all its frailties, that he would accept our sincere repentance, and 
pardon our errors for the sake of Jesus Christ We must ear- 
nestly pray, that he would strengthen us by his graee to resist the 
temptations that hereafter may assault us : and whatever he ap- 
point to befall us without, may enable us to preserve a good con- 
cience within ; that he may teach us to know ourselves, and as- 
sist us to control and govern our passions ; that he may endow 
us with temperance and prosperity, and resignation under ad- 
versity ; that in no situation of life we may« be allowed to forget 
what we owe to our Maker and Redeemer ; and that after hav- 
ing discharged the duties of life, through the assistance of Di- 
vine grace, with some measure of integrity and honour, we may 
be prepared for going through the last scene of life without dis- 
may ; and when we hav^ made a decent and peaceful retreat 
from this world, we may then find ourselves in some better and 
happier state. 

Ik the last place, it is to be remembered that intercessions for 
the welfare of others from a material part of Prayer. The sin- 
cere worshipper is not to consider himself as a single and sepa- 
rate being, confining his concern wholly to himself. Our Sa- 
viour has initiated us into a more noble and enlai^d spirit of 
devotion, when he taught us to begin with praying that the king- 
dom of God may be advanced over all, and that mankind may 
be rendered as happy by doing his will, as the angels are in 
heaven. When we bow our knee to the common Father, let it 
be like affectionate members of his family, desiring the prospe- 
rity of all our brethren. In particular, the happiness of our 
friends and rdations, of those whom we love, and by whom we 
are loved, ought then to be near our heart ; praying tliat the 
Almighty may be our God, and the God of our friends and fam- 
ily, for ever ; that he may watch over them, and bless them ; and 
may make us long happy in mutual comfort and affection. We 
ought to remember our benefactors before Grod, and pray for a 
return of divine blessings on their head. The distressed and 
afflicted ought to share our S3rmpathy ; remembering them who 
ttiffer adversity as being ourselves in the body ; and shedding the 
friendly tear at the thought of human woe. Our enemies them* 
selves ought not to be forgotten in our prayers : in fine, our 
prayers ought to be an exercise of extensive benevolence of 
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' heart ; a solemn testimony offered up to the Grod of Love^ of our 
kind and charitable affection to all men. 

But now, after what has been suggested concerning the pro- 
per subjects of prayer, I am aware that it may be said by some^ 

To what purpose, is all this detail ? Do we propose, by our 

prayers, to give to the Supreme Being any new information, re- 
garding our situation, of which he is not possessed ? Does he not 
already know all our wants and distresses ; and will He not be 
prompted by his goodness and wisdom to do foi us in such cir- 
cumstances, whatever is fit and proper to be done ? Do we ima- 
gine that by the importunity of our solicitations and requests. He 
can be prevailed upon to alter his purpose, or depart from his sys- 
tem in the government of the world, in order togratifiy our desires. 
Such objections against the reasonableness of prayer, have been 
often urged with all the parade of scepticism. Though, on the first 
view, they may carry some appearance of speciousness, yet on a 
slight discussion they fall to the g^round ; for they all rest on a 
mistaken idea of the nature and design of prayer. No man in his 
sober senses could ever believe that, by lifting his feeble voice to 
Heaven, he could convey to the ear of the almighty any new 
knowledge or information. None but the most ignorant could 
imagine, that, by his prayers he could raise any new emotions 
in the unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and prevail upon 

him to alter his decrees in consequence of his request. The 

efficacy of Prayer lies, not in working a change upon God, but 
in working a change upon ourselves; in begetting or impro- 
ving right dispositions of heart, and thereby making us fit 
subjects of the Divine mercy. It is not for the sake of our 
asking, that God grants the requests we perfer in prayer; 
but as our asking, with proper dispositions, produces that 
frame of mind which qualifies us to receive. Hence Pray- 
er has been appointed by God as an instrument for improving 
our nature, and is required on our part as a condition of re- 
ceiving his favours. Thus, when upon a certain occasion he 
had by his Prophet predicted and promised circumstances of 
prosperity to the Jewish nation, the Prophet was directed to 
add, Thussaith the LordGody I will yet for this be enquired of 

by the house of Israel to do it for them.* Is there any one 

who will say^ that it is not incumbent on all rational creatures to 
feel their dependence on the God who has formed them, and to re- 
fer to him all the blessings which they either enjoy or hope to re- 
ceive ? Would not the want of such becoming sentiments be 
altogether unworthy and sinful? And if they are such senti- 
ments as ought to be entertained, must it not be proper to ex- 

• Ezekiel, xxxvi. 27. 
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press them by words in prayer, and thereby to strengthen the 
impression of them on our minds ? 

But in truth there is- no occasion for entering into any long 
discussion of argument in order to evince the reasonableness of 
Prayer. It is the natural dictate of the human heart. Though 
in the days of prosperity and ease it may, like other duties, have 
been neglected and forgotten, yet on all great and trying occa- 
sions, men are promptetl by an irresistible impulse to lift their 
eyes, and address their voice to Heaven. Who is there, for in- 
stance, that feeling himself cruelly oppressed by injustice and 
violence, without any prospect of procunng redress, can forbear 
appealing to a Power that rules above, and invoking Divine in- 
terposition to vindicate his innocence, and avenge his wrongs? 
Who that is standing by tlie death-bed of a beloved friend, of a 
spouse, a brother, or a son, and sees them struggling with th« 
last agonies, but finds himself impelled to look up to Heaven, 
and to pray from the heart that where men can give no aid, God 
would in his mercy support the dying man ? Was there ever a 
pinner so hardened, that when he finds himself leaving the 
world, and standing on the brink of an unknown eternity, is not 
disposed with earnest and trembling voice to pray that God 
would forgive .his errors, and receive in peace his departing spi- 
rit ? In such situations as these, man feels what he truly is, and 
speaks the native unadulterated language of the heart. Ac- 
cordingly, throughout all ages and nations, the obligation to 
Prayer as a duty has been recognised, and its propriety has 
been felt. Over all the world, even among the most savage 
tribes, temples have been built, worshippers have assembled in 
crowds ; and the wildest superstition has, by the various forms 
of homage which it adopted, borne testimony to this truth, tha^ 
there is some God, to whom, as /Ae Hearer o/ Prayer, all flesh 
should come. 

Is order that prayer may produce its proper effect, there are 
certain qualifications necessarily belonging to it, which come next 
to be considered. 

One of the first and chief of these is seriousness, or an at- 
tentive and solemn frame of mind, in opposition to thoughts that 
wander, and to words that drop forth unmeaning from the lips. 
One would think it unnecessary to mention such a qualification 
to be requisite, when we are to be employed in so solemn an act 
as an immediate address to our Maker. Yet there is ground to 
apprehend, that an admonition of this nature is necessary to be 
given to many professed Christians. Men from their childhood 
have been so oft accustomed to repeat certain expressions, which 
they call, saying prayers, with little understanding, and less 
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attention to what they say, that the habit of it is apt to be con- 
tinued throughout life ; as if the mere uttering of words, or pre- 
senting themselves, at set times, in a certain posture before 
God, had some charm in it to attract the blossings of Heaven. 

^My brethren, this is trifling with one of the most important 

exercises in which the human mind can be employed ; it is turn- 
ing devotion into childish folly. Let us never forget that it is 
the heart which must pray. The heart may pray when no words 
are uttered. But if the heart be not engaged in Prayer, all the 
words we can utter are no better than rude offensive sounds in 
the ear of the Almighty. — Collect then thy mind within itself, 
before thou preferrest a single petition ; nay, before thou pro- 
nouncest the name of God in prayer. Be alone with him, and 
thine own soul ; under the same impression as if thou wert just 
about to appear before the judgment-seat of that God, to whom 
thou prayest. 

To seriousness, we must join affection in prayer; I mean that 
devotion of the heart which is inspired by gratitude and love, in 
distinction from forced prayer, or what is unwillingly preferred 
from servile fear, or mere regard to decency. We must come 
into the presence of God, as to a Father in Heaven ; not to a 
hard and oppressive master, to whom we are obliged to pay 
obeisance to prevent him from destroying us. Profourtd hu- 
mility is perfectly consistent with this affectionate spirit in pray- 
er. No presumptuous familiarity « must enter into our addres- 
ses to God. We are enjoined to serve him unth reverence and 
godly fear. Our devotion will be most fervent and affectionate, 
when we entertain the humblest thoughts of ourselves, joined with 
the most exalted conceptions of that God to whom we pray. Re- 
member that God is in heaveny and thou art on earth ; there- 
fore let thy words be few* 

Faith is a qualification of prayer expressly required in Scrip- 
ture. He that prayeth, says the Apostle James, let him ask in 
faith, nothing waveringA — ^By faith in prayer, two things are 
meant ; tirst a general persuasion that God is a Being of infinite 
goodness and mercy ; to whom, therefore, the prayers of his crea- 
tures arc not put up in vain. He that comet h unto God must be- 
lievCy not only that he is, but that he isarewarder of them that 
diligently seek him ;X without some belief of this kind, prayers 
were altogether superfluous. For \'ho would send up supplica- 
tions to a God who was believed to be inaccessible to his crea- 
tt^res, and to have no regard to their circumstances and wants ? 

^At the same time, much ground we have to be conscious of 

our own unworthiness, and to tremble at the remembrance of it^ 

* EU^cIes. \,% t Jtmes, i» 6. t Heb. xi. 6. 
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when we address ourselves to Heaven ; and therefore, secondly, 
to pray in faith is, in the scripture sense of it, to pray in the 
name of Christ ; that is, in the faith that it is through his merits 
and mediation only we can find acceptance with God, We ac- 
knowledge our guilt ; we disclaim all trust in our own righteous- 
ness ; and implore grace from God on account of what his Son 
has done and suffered for us. This is the clear and express doc- 
trine of the New Testament. fVe have boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus. We have this new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us within the veil. Having this 
High Priest over the house of Ood, let us draw near with a 
true heart in full assurance of faith * 

Having thus pointed out the chief and most essential qualifi- 
cations of prayer, it remains that I lay some considerations be- 
fore you, to show the importance and advantages of it. 

In the first place Prayer is one of the most powerful means 
of recalling our minds from the vanities of life to serious 
thoughts ; to a proper sense of God, and our duty ; and to all the 
high objects with which we are intimately connected as rational 
and immortal beings. Surrounded, as we are, with the objects 
and pleasures of the world ; busied with its avocations, and con- 
tinually immersed in its pursuits, man would become altogether 
the victim of sense, and a prey to its temptations, if there were 
not some stated occasions which brought him home to himself, 
and to the thoughts of another world. Prayer has a much more 
impressive effect for this purpose, than can be expected from 
simple meditation. An immediate and solemn address to an 
omniscient Being, in whose presence we consider ourselves as 
tlien particularly sisted, tends to produce a higher degree of se- 
rious and awful recollection, than would arise from a mere so- 
liloquy of the mind with itself. In prayer, the soul approaches 
to the borders of an invisible world, and acts as a spirit holding 
intercourse with the Father of spirits. It drops for a time the 
remembrance of its earthly connections, to dwell among ever- 
lasting objects. Prayer, by this means, both composes and pu- 
rifies the heart ; it gives the soul its proper elevation towards 
God, and has a happy effect to counterwork the dangerous im- 
pressions made by the corruptions of the world around us. 

In the next place. Prayer is useful, not only as a corrective of 
our natural levity and forgetfulness of God, but as an actual 
exercise of the best affections of our nature, which are thereby 
confirmed and strengthened. As far as prayer is not a mere 
emission of empty words, but speaks as it ought to do, the lan- 
guage of the jieart, it is an assemblage of all the affections which 
constitute piety. It implies the highest sentiments of reverence 

• Il'.b.x. 19— 22. 
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and adoration of love and ^titude to God, of trust in his mer- 
cy, and of faith in our blessed Redeemer, all animating the heart. 
Whatever nourishes such affections as these in the soul, gives 
strength and support at the same time to active virtue •, and 

thereby prepares and assists us for every duty of life. ^With 

respect to ourselves, the view which prayer gives, of our necessi- 
ties and wants, of our sins and offences against God, and of the 
dangers which we have thereby incurred, produces becoming 
humility of mind. Prostrate before that Great Being whom we 
have so much offended, all the pride of man is laid in the dust. 
He is impressed with a sense of what he truly is, and taught how 
far removed from what he ought to be. By the prayers he puts 
up for being assisted to repent of past follies, and to make im- 
provements for the future in virtue, the desire of virtue is cher- 
ished, and the pursuit of it excited ; and if this desire after vir- 
tue which is expressed in prayer be genuine, it is a degree of 

goodness already in some measure begun witliin the heart. 

Prayer is, at the same time, an exercise of benevolence towards 
men as well as of piety towards God ; when, as was before ob- 
served, not merely as individuals, but as members of the great 
family of God, we come before our heavenly Father, and ex- 
press our affectionate wishes for all our brethren. While 

prayer in this manner gives exertion to many of the highest parts 
of s;oodness, it is attended moreover with ih\s great advantage, 
that it tends to fortify the worshipper in the practice of all his 
duties. For it impresses him with a sense of God as the great 
friend and protector of righteousness in the world ; to whom, 
therefore, sdl righteous men may look up with confidence and 
hope ; whose strength is more than sufficient for their weakness ; 
whose gracious aid none that served him ever implored in vain. 
In the last place. Prayer is important, not only as a means of 
high improvement in religion, but as an instrument of conso- 
lation and relief under the distresses of life. How many situa- 
tions are found in the world, where men have no resource lefV to 
them but prayer to God ! How forlorn would the persecuted 
and afflicted, the sad and the sorrowful be, if even this last sanctu- 
ary were shut against them ; if they had no Protector in Heaven to 
whom they could look up in the hours of anguish ! — We all know 
what a relief it is to be able to unbosom our griefs to some friend 
whom we believe compassionate and kind, even though it be 
not in his power to give us any effectual aid. In our Heavenly 
Father we can look up not only to one in whom compassions 
floiu^ who /mows ourfrarm^ remembers we are dust ^ and pities 
us as a father pitieth his children ; but to One whose arm is all- 
powerfuK either to support us under our distress, or, if to his 

wisdom it seem meet, to relieve us altogether from it. Hence, 

Prayer is 90 often the last retreat of the miserable. Where men 
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can ^ire them no aid, God is their present help. To him they 
can pour forth those secret griefs, which to men they sometimes 
cannot disclose. He hears these groans of the labouring heart, 
which no wonls can utter ; and circumstances which would ex- 
pose our requests to be despised by the world, prevent not our 
prayers from finding acceptance with God. It is his character to 
hear the cry of the poor^ and to regard the prayer cf the desti- 
tute : He is the helper of them who have no help of man. 
Hence, prayer may be termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the 
unhappy : where their minds are soothed, and their cares and sor- 
rows are, for a time,' hushed and forgotten. It may justly be said, 
that lliei*e only, on this side of the grave, the wicked cease from 
troublins^y arid the weary are are at rest IherCy the prisoners 
rest together ; they hear no more the voice of the oppressor. — 
The small and the great are there ; and the servant is free from 
/lis master* 

Thk reasonableness of prayer as a duty, and the advantages 
attending it, being such as I have now endeavoured briefly to set 
forth, there is no wonder that so many repeated recommenda- 
tions of it occur in the Sacred Writings ; and that we are enjoin- 
ed to he fervent in pray er^ to be instant in prayer j nay, to pray 
without ceasing,^ — By such precepts I do not understand that 
we are bound to frequent repetitions of long and tedious prayers. 
Our Saviour, in his excellent discourse on this subjectit ^^t^ suf- 
ficiently cautioned us against the hypocrisy of those who iLse vain 
repetitions, and think t/iat they shall be heard from their much 
speaking. But besides the stated times of both public and pri-> 
vate prayer, which we ought devoutly to observe, there is a ha- 
bit of devotion, in occasional elevations of the soul towards God, 
which highly deserves to be cultivated. A thousand occurrences 
which happen when we are engaged in the affairs of the world, 
and a thousand objects which present themselves to our view in 
the earth and the heavens when we are solitary and alone, may 
suggest matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By cherish- 
ing such a habit, we preserve on our minds the native spirit of 
prayer. We correct those evil dispositions which intercourse 
with the world is always apt to introduce ; we improve our con- 
templation of the objects which surround, us into an act of devo- 
tion ; and cither from the crowded city, or the solitary field, can 
send up to heaven that homage of the heart, which is no less ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty, than if it arose in vocal form from the 
midst of the temple. In this sense I understand the injunction 
given to pray without ceasing. — And surely, my brethren, when 
we consider the high value of those blessings for which we de- 
pend on Heaven, it must appear to every reflecting mind, that 

• Job, ill. ir— 19. 1 1 Thcss. V. 17. ^ Malth. xi. 
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we cannot lie too earnest in our supplications to obtain them. 
To what purpose tend all our present solicitude and care ; all the 
application of the thoughtful, and all the industry of the active 
and diligent ? Is it not in order to pass through life, contented, 
easy, and happy ? But can you pass through life with content- 
ment and happiness, unless you enjoy peace within, a good con- 
science, and a comfortable hope of a future existence ? Are not 
all these things directly and immediately the gifts of Grod, im- 
parted by him to the souls of men ? And can you expect to re- 
ceive such gifts, unless you confess your dependence on Him who 
bestows them, and implore them from that gracious God, who 
giveth to all men liberally j and upbraideth not ? 



SERMON XCI. 



On the last judgment. 



For we must all appear before tJie judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.- 
Corinthians^ v. 10. 



THESE words present to our view the great event which 
is to determine the fate of all mankind. No article of christian 
faith is more clearly ascertained in Scripture, is of greater im- 
portance in itself, and more worthy to dwell upon our minds 
than this, of the final judgment of God. It adds solemnity to 
every part of religion ; it introduces an awful seriousness into 
our thoughts, by placing in the most striking light, the close 
connection between our present behaviour and our everlasting 
happiness or misery. In the Gospel it is described with so many 
circumstances of awe and teiTor, as may, to many, render the 
consideration of this subject dark and disagreeable. But we 
must remember, that though religion be often employed to sooth 
and comfort the distressed, and though this be one of its most 
salutary effects, yet this is not the only purpose to which it is 
to be applied by Ministers of the Gospel. In the midst of that 
levity and dissipation with which the world abounds, it is neces- 
sary to awaken the giddy and unthinking, by setting before 
them, in full, view, all the dangers they incur by their conduct 
— Knowing the terror of the Lord, adds the Apostle, in the verse 
immediately following the text, u>e persuade men. — In treating 
of this subject, I shall, in the first place, state the arguments 
which reason affords for the belief of a judgment to come ; and 
shall next shew the improvements which we ought to make of 
the particular discoveries the Gospel hath made to us concern- 
ing it 
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I. By taking; a view of the arguments which reason affords for 
the belief of a general judgment, our faith in the discoveries of 
the Gospel will receive confirmation, from discerning their con- 
sonance with the natural sentiments of the human heart. 

In the first place, and as the foundation of all, 1 begin with 
observing, that there is in the nature of things a real and eter- 
nal difference between right and wrong, between a virtuous and 
immoral conduct ; a difference which all men discern of them- 
selves, and which leads them unavoidably to think of some ac- 
tions as deserving blame and punishment, and of others, as wor- 
thy of praise and reward. If all actions were conceived as in- 
different in their nature, no idea of justice and i*etribution would 
be found among men ; they would not consider themselves as in 
any view accountable for their actions to any superior. But 
this is far from being the case. Every man feels himself under 
a law ; the law of his being, which he cannot violate without 
being self-condemned. The most ignorant heathen knows and 
feels, that when he has committed an unjust or cruel action, he 
has committed a crime and deserves punishment. Never was 
there a nation on the face of the earth, among whom there did 
not prevail a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, they 
justly exposed themselves to the hatred of those around them^ 
and to the displeasure of any secret invisible power that ruled 
the world. This, therefore, may be assumed as an incontro- 
vertible principle, that the difference of good and evil in actions. 
Is not founded on arbitrary opinions or institutions, but in the na- 
ture of things, and the nature of man ; and accords with the uni- 
versal sense of the human kind. This being the case, it is cer- 
tainly reasonable. 

In the second place, to think that the ruler of the world will 
make some disliction among his creatures according to their 
actions ; and if this distinction be not made, or only imperfectly 
made in this life, there will be some future state of existence in 
which he will openly reward and punish. To suppose God to 
be a mere indifferent spectator of the conduct of his creatures, 
Regarding with an equal eye the evil and the good, is in effect to 
annihilate his existence; as it contradicts every notion which 
mankind have entertained of a Supreme Being as just and good. 
It would represent him as inferior in character to many of his 
ercatures on earth : as there is no man <»f tolerable virtue and 
humanity who is not shocked at the commission of atrocious 
crimes, and who does not desire to see the guilty punished, the 

innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded. If there exist 

at all a God who governs the world, (and what nation has not 
acknowledged him to exist ?) as a governor he undoubtedly will 
act ; and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or other^ 
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reward and punish, according as his creatunes obey, or violate^ 
that law which he originally implanted in their hearts. — Whether 
this be completely done in the present worl49 is not a point that 
requires long discussion. The experience of all ages has shown, 
that pain and pleasure, prosperity and adversitjr, are not at present 
distributed by Providence exactly according to the measure of 
men's probity and worth, but are apparently sdi^red with a pro- 
miscuous hand. Hence the ancient complaint, that ali things 
conie alike to all men ; that there is one event to HK Jfghte$t/^ 
and the wicked; thatXo poverty and disappointment the right- 
eous are often left, while the tabernacles of robbers prosper. 

An mfercnce from hence might at first view arise, not favourable 
to the doctrine we now support ; but we have to observe. 

In the third place, that although full retribution be not as yet 
made to the good and to the evil, yet plain marks appear of a 
government already begun and carried on by God in the uni- 
verse, though not fully completed ; marks of his favouring and 
taking part with virtue, and of his providing punishments for 
vice. This observation deserves to be particularly attended^ to, 

as it is one of the chief arguments for a future judgment In 

the present system of things, had the righteous been uniformly 
happy, and the wicked at all times miserable, future judgment 
might have appeared unnecessary, as justice had already taken 
place. On the other hand, had no distinction whatever taken 
place in the present system between the righteous and the wick- 
ed as to happiness and misery, there might have been ground to 
suspect that, smce universal disorder at present prevailed, dis- 
order would ever continue, and never be rectified by any future 
judgment. But neither of these suppositions is founded in fact. 
The present state of the moral world is neither a state of com- 
plete justice and order, nor of absolute disorder, but a state of 
order and justice begun and carried to a certain length, though 
lefl as yet imperfect— Observe, my brethren, that, in the whole 
structure and constitution of things, God hath shown himself to 
be favourable to virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt He haUi 
made a fixed provision for happiness to virtue by the powerful 
recommendation which it carries to universal esteem and love ; 
by the manifold benefits which it procures to society ; by the 
health, peace and comfort of mind which it brings to the virtuous 
man. At the same time, from the crimes of the wicked, a mul- 
titude of miseries is made infallibly to spring ; loss of character 
and esteem, and of confidence and regard in society ; health al- 
ways impaired by vice ; and all comfortable enjoyment of life 
disturbed by an uneasy companion, which the sinner carries 
about with him in his o\mi conscience, upbraiding him for his 
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crimesy and tiireatdyng him with the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty. 

These are not thiq^s of casual or accidental occurrence, but of 
universal experience taking their rise from the constitution of 
our nature, and froii the fixed laws which regulate human events. 
They show us wh^it the direct tendency of virtue and vice is ap- 
pointed by Provjpdence to be ; and if this tendency be not, in 
every i^iitan^jl^carried into effect, owing to circumstances, which 
MAng to our present state of probation and discipline, yet such an 
established natural tendency carries a sufficient intimation of the 
will and pleasure of our Creator. 

We see his throne already set for jtulgment. By his begin- 
ninsc in this world both to reward and to punish, we clearly be- 
^ hold him acting as a governor and a judge, and are led to prognos- 
ticate what course he will hereafter hold. By the constitution of 
things which he has fixed here, he has as plainly signified that 
he favours the virtuous, and is displeased with the wicked, as if 
he had declared it to us by a voice from the clouds. — Although 
the present state of mankind requires that the just should some- 
times suffer, and the sinner be allowed to prosj^er, the strongest 
presumption still remains that there is a period to come, when 
God will complete his righteous government, by making the one 
fully blest, and rendering the other as miserable as they deserve 
to be ; especially as we can observe. 

In the fourth place, that a satisfactory account may be given 
why judgment is at present postponed, and complete retribution 
not made, either to the good or bad. We are to take notice, that 
even among men, the wisdom and justice of government do not 
consist in immediately rewarding and punishing on every occa- 
sion, but in exercising those acts of government publicly, at such 
times, and with such circumstances as may have the most pow- 
erful effect for the benefit of society. A similar consideration 
perfectly accounts for tlie full execution of justice being delayed 
by God in this world ; for rewards and punishments being only 
begun here, but lefl unfinished. Were they completed in this 
world to their full extent, all the purposes of a state of trial and 
discipline would be defeated. No room would be lefl for exer- 
cise and improvement to the good in many virtues, if they never 
were to undergo any trials ; if they felt full reward immediately 
conferred on every righteous action they performed, and saw the 
wicked instantly cut off, as soon as a crime was committed. For 
salutary discipline, therefore, to the good, in order to improv© 
their virtues ; and from patience to the bad, in order to give them 
room for repentance ; it was fit and wise that final judgment 
should at present be postponed. Divine justice stands for a 
while as behind the veil, and leaves men a full scope to act ac- 
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cording to their different dispositions, that ^Iheir real characters 
may l^ fully displayed; the fidelity of thj/ upright be tried and 

proved, and the obstinately wicked left without excuse. The 

delay of Judgment, therefore, and the scAming inequality that 
now takes place in the ways of Proyidenc^ is so (ar from form- 
ing any ground of suspicion that judgment ^11 never come, that^ 
on the contrary, it is an argument of the wkdom of the Divine 
government, and necessarily enters into the pltes it is now cairy- 
wg forward. ^j ^ 

Such are the presumptions which reason furnishes for re 
ing it more than probable that, at the conclusion of human things, 
God will render to every one according to his works. They may 
serve to strengthen our faith ; but on mere reasonings our faith 
rests not God in his mercy has given us surer light in an arti- 
cle of so great im|)ortance. To tlie consideration, therefore, of 
tlie discoveries which the gospel of Christ hath made to us, we 
now proceed. 

II. You all know how often we are assured in the New Tes- 
tament, that God hath appointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness ; a day and an hour which no man 
knoweth, bht which is fixed in the counsels of Heaven. In tne Sa- 
cred Writings a very particular account is given us of the whole 
procedure of that solemn day, accompanied with all assemblage 
of circumstances of the most awful and terrific nature. The 
scene is such as forbids all attempts to heighten, or even to do it 
justice by human description, l^neath such a subject all ima- 
gination sinks. The efforts of the declainier or the poet are here 

alike in vain. We ate informed that tlie Last Day shall be 

ushered in by signs in the sun^and signs in the moon and stars ; 
upon the earthy distress of nations with perplexity ; the sea and 
the waves roaring ; men's hearts /ailing tkem for fear ^ and for 
looking after the things which are coming on the earthy for the 
powers of Heaven shall be shaken. Tlu sound of a trumpet shall 
be heard J at which the dead shall rise out of their graves. The 
sign of the Son of Man shall appear. He shall come in a cloud 
with power and great glory , and all the holy Angels urith hin. A 
great wh ite throne shall be sety and lie shall sit thereon in his glory. 
Before Him, shall be gathered all nations. Books shall be opened^ 
and the dead shall be judged out qf'the things which are found 
^ written in the books. He shall separate the righteous from the 
wicked as a shepherd divideth tlie sheep from the goats ; and he 
shall set the righteous on his right handy and the wicked on his 
1^1 Then shall he say to them on his right hand J Comedy ebles' 
^ of my Father y inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
thefoundation of the world. To them on his l^t hand he shall 
say Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting Jire prepare 
ed for the devil and his angels : and these shall go into ever 
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lasting punishmeriLbut the righteous into life eternal,* — ^Whe- 
ther every one of tb^ircumstances, here set forth, is to be under- 
stood in a strictly lit^l sense, or with some 'measure of mystical 
and allegorical interwetation, it is not easy to determine, nor is it 
essential for us to koDw. Reg^ard must be had to the figurative 
style frequently enwloyed by the sacred writers, of which we find 
so many exampleaJ^ the prophetical writings and the Book of 
Revelations, wiM^in those spiritual divine things which are above 
our^0R^|ptjttf^re set forth under such representations of sen- 
objectsand appearances as are most calculated to strike and 
impiPess our minds. The circumstance, for instance, of books be- 
ing opened before the judge, as containing a register of every 
man's actions, and of the dead being judged from what had been 
Written in those books, is plainly a metaphorical allusion to what 
is practised among men ; designed merely to convey the strong- 
est impression of God's strict and accurate observation of the 
minutest particulars of men's behaviour on earth. It is sufiicient 
lor us to be satisfied, that whatever tremendous grandeur may 
attend the judgment of the Last Day, it will be conducted in such 
a manner as shall be perfectly suitable to the perfections of the 
Almighty. Resting on such facts as ai^ plainly and explicit- 
ly levealed on this subject, let us consider, 

In the first place, the Person who is to act as a Judge, even 
the eternal Son of God. We must all, says the text, appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ ^ This is repeated in many pas- 
sages of the New Testament. The day of judgment is termed 
the day of the Sun of Man. The Father ^ we are told Judgeth no 
tnaji, but hath committed all judgment to the SonA — This con- 
stitution of Providence is, in many respects, wise, fit, and gra- 
cious. It was highly proper that He who once, in the cause of 
God and mankind, stood as a cnminal before impious judges oq 
earth, should be thus signally vindicated and honoured, by ap- 
pearing in the illustrious character of the Judge of all the earth. 
It was fit that the character of Judge and Sovereign should be 
made known, as added to the other characters he bore, of Priest 
and Prophet, in order to give weight and authority to all his 
precepts, from the awful consideration that on our obedience to 

him depends our everlasting fate. ^But the most striking and 

important circumstance in this appointment of providence is the 
assurance which it afibrds us of the perfect equity of this final 
judgment. For here we behold a Judge who is taken, as we 
may say, from among ourselves. He dwelt among us on earth, 
and did not disdain to call us brethren. He knows experimen- 
tally what human passions and human frailties are; and what 

^ Uike,xxi.35. Daniel, vii. 9. Matth. xx?. 31. f Johii,?.S2. 
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the Apostle to the Hebrews says of him ai a Priest, may be as 
fully applied to him as a judge. H^e hav&not a judge who can- 
not be touched with the feeling of otir inftmiiies ; bttt one who 
was in alt points tempted like as toe are^ ie/ without sin. The 
iufinite majesty of the Supreme Being is ai^ object at all times 
0%'erwhelming to the mind. In the situation of a Judge particu^ 
larly, it might fill us with dismay. But in tlieVerson of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, that majesty is placed in a milddvdu^iL^Tbe at- 
tribute of mercy comes forward in so conspicuouPyfiWnneMS to 
allay the dread we would otherwise entertain. To the obstmalS^||ii|^ 
and hardened sinner, the judgment of our Saviour may indeed 
kiitly occasion terror. Well may they be afraid of appearing 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, who have scorned and dipspised 
him and his religion. But to the pious and the humble, no con- 
sideration can carry more comfort than that they are to appear in 
judgment before him who so loved the human race as to die for 
them ; and from whom, therefore, may be expected every favour* 
able allowance which their case will admit — ^From the contem* 
plation of the Judge, let us. 

In the second place, turn our thoughts towards the persons 
who are to be judged. These, we are again and again inform- 
ed, shall be all mankind; both the quick and the dead ; those 
who shall then be found upon the earth ; and all the past gene- 
rations who have finished their course, and been long ago ga- 
thered unto their fathers. fVe must all, says the text, appear 
be/ore the judgment-seat of Christ. — No privilege shall exempt ^ 
the great, no obscurity shelter the low, from the judgment of God. 
All the frivolous distinctions which fashion and vanity had in- 
troduced among men, shall at that day be annihilated. No lon- 
ger shall we then appear under the personated characters of high 
and low, of rich and poor. — Under the simple characters of men 
and subjects of God, we shall be brought forth to be judged ac- 
cording to our works. In the one great distinction of good and 
bad, of righteous or wicked, all other distinctions shall then be- 
eternally lost. Let the foresight of this humble the pride of the 
ostentatious and the great Thou who now carriest thy head 
so high, shalt, upon the same footing with thy lowest dependent, 
stand before the tribunal of the Almighty. Thou who now op- 
pressest thy weak brother with impunity, shalt then tremble for 
thine own safety as much, perhaps more, than he. For there is 

no respect of persons with God, ^The Last Day is justly stiled 

the dfiay of the revelation of the secrets of all hearts. Stripped 
of all disguise, the character of every man shall be unveiled to 
public view. Then shall the false friend be detected, the con- 
cealed slanderer be exposed, the secret adulterer, the treacher- 
ous enemy, the hypocritical pretender, be all brought to light 
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— ^What a check sboyd the thoughts of this discovery give to 
the arts of dissmuIaAn and falsehood ? What avails it thee, 
Wiseman' of the woril ! to pass for a short time with fair colours 
before the eye of meiK'if by the eye of God thou art already dis- 
covered, and shalty arlast, be discovered to the view of all mao- 
kind? If now thou srt so solicitous to conceal thy real character 
from the world, aoii^nst not bear that the designs and intrigues 
which have pasApF through thy mind in the course of but one day 
aboq|f'1)9Wflripde known, dost thou not tremble at the thought 
whole machinations of thy life being brought forth and 

proclaimed before assembled men and angels? At this great 

day too, when secret vice is made known in order to be punish- 
ed, secret virtue shall be disclosed and rewarded. The humble 
good man, who passed unnoticed through the obscurity of private 
fife ; whose days, if not marked by any splendid deeds were en- 
nobled by virtuous actions, shall then be singled out from the 
crowd, and brought forward as the friend of God and Heaven.— 
The anguish of the wicked, upon the discovery and comparison 
of the life of such a person with their own, is thus beautifully de- 
scribed by one of the Apocryphal writers ; This was he whom 
we had sometimes in derision, and a proverb of reproach. IVe 
fools accmmied his life madfiess, a7id his end to be without ho- 
nour. Now he is numbered among the Children of God, and 
his lot is among the saints. But we wearied ourselves in the 
way of destruction. What hath pride profited us ! Or what 
good hath riches unth our vaunting brought us? All those things 
are passed away like a shadow^ and as a post that hasted by. 
BtU the righteous live fnrevermore. Their reward also is with 

the Lord; and t fie care of them unth the most HighJ* From 

this view of the persons who are to appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, let us, 

In the third place, go on to the consideration of the things 
for which they are to be judged. These, we are told in the text, 
are all the things done in the body^ whether they be good or bad. 
— This is the constant tenor of Scripture, that men are to be judg- 
ed according to their actions. It is not said that men are to be 
finally judged according to their principles or belief, but accord 
ing to their u^rks. This does not lead to any conclusion that 
principles or belief are not essential in forming a character.—* 
Without good prii c pies it cannot be expected there can be any 
regular tenor of good actions. But actions are the test of princi- 
ples Whatever we may pretend as to our belief, it is the strain 
o^ ions that must shew whether our principles hf»ve been 

gpod or oad \ and supposing them ever so good, whether we have 

»,• '. • Wisdom of Solomon, v. 3—15. 
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allowed them to exert a proper influence on Ibr conduct The con- 
stant doctrine of the Gospel is, bj/ their firmta ye shall knoito 
them. Not every one that saith unto m^ Lordj Lordy but he 
that doeth the will qf my Father shall et^tr into the kingdom 
qf heaven* 0/ all the actions we have done^it is represented that, 
in the day of judgment, strict examination ^all be taken. Not 
our public conduct only, and what we reckon fito momentous parts 
of our life, but the indulgence of our private plmuraS|ti^ amuse* 
ments of our secret thoughts and idle hours, shalMeB^ug||gy|^ 
to account According to that emblematical representation gi ved^l^ 
in the Gospel, which I before mentioned as an expressive figure, 
there is an invisible pen always writing over our heads, and mak- 
ing an exact register of all the transactions of our life. How 

careful and circumspect ought this to render us over every part 
of our behaviour ? If any of our actions were of a transient and 
fugitive nature; if they were to die with us, and to be forgotten 
as soon as we are gone, there might be some excuse for a loose 
and inconsiderate conduct But we know the case to be widely 
different ; and that what we are doing now, we do for eternity. 
None of our actions perish and are forgotten. — ^They will all ac- 
company us to the tribunal of God. They will there testify, 
either for or against us ; and, however much we might wish to 
disclaim some of them, they may be considered as lifting up their 
voices and saying, ^^ We are thine, for thou hast done us ; we are 
** thy works, and we will follow thee !" 

It will now be said, if so severe a scrutiny must be undergone 
for all we have done and thought, who shall be able to stand 
before God in Judgment ? — How far from innocence shall the * 
best of us be found at that day ? — ^The thought is undoubtedly alar- 
ming. But let us not despond ; we are assured, there is forgive- 
ness with Oodj that he may be feared. He is not extreme to 
mark iniquity ; for he knows our frame j and remembers we 
are dust. Powerful is the atonement of our blessed Redeemer to 

Procure pardon for the greatest sinner who has been penitent — 
^e have all reason to believe, that, amidst numberless infirmi- 
ties which attend humanity, what the great Judge will chiefly re- 
gard^ is the habitual prevailing turn of our heart and life ; how 
far we have been actuated by a sincere desire to do our duty. 
This we know for certain, t'.at all the measures of this judgment 
shall be conducted with most perfect equity. God will not exact 
from any man what he had never given him. He will judge him 
according to the degree of light that was afforded him, according 
to the means of knowledge and improvement that were put into 
liis hamls. Hence many a virtuous heatlien shall be preferred 

* Matth, vii. 31. 
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before many mere pnflfes^rs of Christian faith. 77i€t/ shall come 
from the east and thc^estj the north and the south, and sit 
down in the kingdom ^ God ; when the children of the kingdom 
are cast out* For §3 the Apostle to the Romans has taught us, 
they who sinned unifmt the law, that is, without the knowYedf^e 
of the written law, sAU perish, shall he judged without the law; 
for when the Genmles which have not the law, do, by nature j 
the thimst^oy^fmed in the law, these having not the law, are 

AJ^u^unfoirtmiselvesA In the account given by our Lord of 

IMlpli^proccdure of the last judgment, in the 25th chapter of the gos- 
pel of Matthew, particular stress is laid upon works of benefi- 
cence and mercy ; on the hungry being fed, the naked being 
clothed, and the sick being visited by the righteous. But though, 
in that parable, no virtues of any other kind are particularized, 
we are certainly not to infer any exclusion of other parts of duty ; 
of piety, justice, temperance, and purity; as requisite to the cha- 
racter of the man, who, at the Last Day, will be accepted by Grod. 
The scope of the parable was to impress that covetous and sel- 
fish nation of the Jews, to whom the parable was addressed, with 
a deep sense of the importance of those virtues in which they 
were remarkably deficient, and which are in themselves so essen- 
tial ; compassion and humanity to their brethren. — It now only 
remains. 

In the last place, to fix our attention on ttiat final definitive 
sentence which is to close the whole procedure of the Last 
Day, and to terminate forever the hopes and fears of the human 
race. The righteous are by the Great Judge called to eter- 
* nal life and happiness, and the wicked appointed to go into 
everlasting punishment — Into those future habitations of the 
good and the bad, it is not ours to penetrate. All that we know is, 
that after the Judge hath pronounced the righteous to be the bles- 
sedofhis Father, they shall be caught up in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so they shall be ever with the Lord;X 
received into mansions where all the inhabitants shall be blest ; 
but where we are taught there shall be different degrees of exalt- 
ation and felicity, according to the advancement which men had 
made in holiness and virtue : one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars, ofid one 
star differing from another in glory, ^ On the misery prepared 
for the reprobate it would be shocking to dwell, and in a high 
degree improperand presumptuous in us to descant on the degree 
and duration of those punishments which infinite justice and wis- 
dom may see cause to inflict on the incurable wicked* The whole 

• l..ike xii 29 MaUli. viii. 11. f ^""^ »" ^2. 14. 
^ 1^ I'iiess. iv. 17, i 1 Corinth, xv. 41. 
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great scheme of Providence bein^ now coifipleted, and its ways 
fully justified to all rational beings, well may universal accla- 
mations of praise arise from all the heavejdy hosts ; Hallelujah 
to him that sitteth on the throne, and to^^ Lam bo/Godj/or 
ever and ever I Great atid marvelloits are^all thy ^vorka. Lord 
God Almighty ; just and true are all thyLways. thou King of 

Saints ! This earth, which had been so^ng the theatre of 

human actions and human glory, having no^^jgeo mpljg hed the 
purpose for which, as a temporary structure, it wlWiWKed ^ibaML 
at this consumation of things, finally disappear from the univerSl^g||| 
— The heavens shall pass away with a great noise ; the elements 
shall melt unth fervent heat ; the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up ;* ajid its place shall know it no more / 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole of man ; the whole 
of his duty, his interest, and his happines. It is the road to a 
comfortable life, to a peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For 
God, addeth the wise man, shall bring every work into judgment ^ 
with evenf secret thing, whetlier it be good, or whether it be evil. 
— Let the prospect of this judgment so dwell on our minds as to 
produce that degree of seriousness, which, in this vain and 
changing world becomes us as Christians, becomes us as men. 
If it be our care, to preserve a good conscience, and to do the 
things that are right, that judgment will not be to us an object 
of dismay. On the contrary, amidst the many discouragements 
which our virtuous endeavours meet with at present, it will be 
a comfort to think that verily there is a just God to judge the 
earth, who shall in the end make all crooked things straight, and 
fully recompense his servants for the hardships they may now 
suffer by persevering in the path of integrity. — ^This is the season, 
not of reaping, but of sowing ; not of rest and enjoyment, but of 
labour and combat You are now running the race ; hereafter you 
shall receive the prize. You are now approving your fidelity, 
in the midst of trials ; at the Last Day you shall receive the crowo 
of the faithful. Be patient, therefore, establish your hearts; 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. The Judge is at 
hand; and his reward is unth him. 

• 2. Pet. iii. 10. 



THE END. 
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